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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HYMNS OF LIFE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
I. 
The Prayer of the Lonely Student. 
Soul of our souls! and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain--7ou only cans’t--the sick at heart, 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine. 
Wordsworth. 
Nieut—holy night !—the time 
For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime! 
Night!—when in happier hour the unveiling sky 
Woke all my kindled soul, 
To meet its revelations, clear and high, 


And now an alien !—Wherefore must this be? 
How shall I rend the chain ? 
How drink rich life again 
| From those pure stores of radiance, swelling free ? 
| Father of Spirits ! let me turn to Thee ! 


|Oh! if too much exulting in her dower, 
My soul, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 
Hath stood without Thee on her Hill of Power— 
A fearful and a dazzling solitude !— 
And therefore from that radiant summit’s crown, 
To dim Desertion is by Thee cast down ; 
Behold! thy child submissively hath bow’d, 
Shine on him thro’ the cloud! 


| 
| 


Let the now darken’d earth and curtain’d Heaven 
Back to his vision with Thy face be given ! 
Bear him on High once more, 





With the strong joy of Immortality! 

Now hath strange sadness wrapp’d me—strange 
and deep— 

And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll,| 

Een when I deem’d them seraph-plumed, to! 
sweep 

Far beyond Earth’s control. 

Wherefore is this !—I see the stars returning, 

Fire after fire in Heaven’s rich Temple burning, 

Fast shine they forth—my spirit-friends, my 
guides, 

Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides ; 

They shine——but faintly, through a quivering 
haze— 

Oh! is the dimness mine which clouds those rays? 


They from whose glance my childhood drank de- | 


light 
A joy unquestioning—a love intense— 
They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 
The harmony of their magnificence, 
Drew silently the worship of my youth 
Tothe grave sweetness on the brow of truth; 
Shall they shower blessing, with their beams di- 
vine 
Down to the watcher on the stormy sea, 
And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 
Through some wild pass of rocky Appennine, 
And to the wanderer lone, 
On wastes of Afric thrown, 
And not to me? 
Am I a thing forsaken, 
And is the gladness taken 
From the Mighe stand Nature, which hath 
soar’ 
Through realms by royal eagle ne’er explored, 
And, bathing there Pitrecme of fiery light, 


But on Thy strength to soar, 
And wrapt and still’d by that o’ershadowing might, 
Forth on the empyreal blaze to look with chas- 
ten’d sight. 


Or if it be, that like the ark’s lone dove, 

My thoughts go forth, and find no resting place, 

No sheltering home of sympathy and love, 

|In the responsive bosoms of my race, 

| And back return, a darkness and a weight, 

| Till my unanswer’d heart grows desolate ; 

Yet, yet sustain me, Holiest!—I am vow’d 
To solemn service high ; 

| And shall the spirit, for thy tasks endow’d, 

'Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 

Fainting beneath the burden of the day, 
Because no human tone, 

Unto the altar-stone, 

Of that pure spousal Fane inviolate, 

| Where it should make eternal Truth its mate, 


poy cheer the sacred solitary way ! 





| 
| 


'Oh! be the whisper of thy voice within, 

| Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 

| A more deep-seeing homage for Thy name, 
Far, far beyond the burning dream of Fame ! 
Make me Thine only !—Let me add but one 





| To those refulgent steps all undefiled, 


Which glorious minds have piled 
Thro’ bright self-offering, earnest, child-like, low, 
For mounting to Thy throne! 
And let my soul, upborne 
On wings of inner morn, 
Find, in illumined secrecy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own deep recompense. 
The dimness melts away, 
That on your glory lay, 
Qh! ye majestic watchers of the skies ! 





Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite ? 
Museum. XXI, 
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Through the dissolving veil, 
Which made each aspect pale, 
Your gladdening fires once more I recognize, 
And once again a shower 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Power, 
Streams on my soul from your immortal eyes, 
And, if that splendour to my sobered sight 
Come tremulous, with more of pensive light ; 
Something, tho’ beautiful, yet deeply fraught, 
With more that pierces thro’ each fold of thought, 
Than I was wont to trace, 
On Heaven’s unshadowed face ; 
Be it e’en so !—be mine, tho’ set apart 
Unto a radiant ministry, yet still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart ; 
Bow’d before Thee, O Mightiest! whose blest 
will 
All the pure stars rejoicingly fulfil. 





Il. 

The Traveller’s Evening Song. 
Fatuer, guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow ; 
Hush’d is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset-shore. 

Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 
Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 


In the low and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves, that late hung still ; 

In the dull and muffled tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father! through the storm and shade 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homewards, through the boding gloom, 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sunbeam pass’d 

From the chestnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

Where the wakening night-winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 
God of might! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste, 
Be his light! 


In his distant cradle-nest, 

Now my babe is laid to rest ; 
Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams, 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 





The Traveller's Evening Song. 


Where his mother bends to pray, 

For the loved and far away.— 

Father! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer ! 

Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 


Darker, wilder, grows the night— 

Not a star sends quivering light 

Through the massy arch of shade 

By the stern old forest made. 

Thou! to whose unsluinbering eyes 

All my pathway open lies, 

By thy Son, who knew distress 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh! save! 


From the Literary Souvenir, 
SONNETS. 

Milton visiting Galileo, Blind and in Prison, 

I. 


Brnotn, how long, and with what earnest eye 
He gazes on that venerable face, 

And forehead up to heaven. Doth he trace 
In that calm symbol of serenity, 

And sorrow mastered with a loftier grace, 
The shadow of his own high destiny ? 

Virtue contending with the pride of place, 
And deathless fame, for present misery. 

Yes, ye are like, though time not yet hath marred 
One of those sunbright locks; nor sorrow prest 
The signet of her silence, cold and hard, 
Upon those lips so lovely in their rest. 

Yes, ye are like, as morn is like to even, 

Or trance of summer noon to winter's 
heaven. 


Arr thou the mighty reader of the skies, 

With thy Saturnian aspect, stern and cold ! 

Oh great Philosopher! and did those eyes, 
Now vacant as the eyes of flowers, behold 

The maze of heaven’s star-ciphered mysteries! 
And do they dream that they have thus enthralled 
A soul of those enormous energies 

That heaven's eternal hollow could not hold? 
Look up, look up, great Prophet, and rejoice;— 
Not Plato in the academic grove 

Possessed an ampler state ; not Sovran Jove 
Holds on his peaceful lips a mightier voice 

To chill an impious age with sudden fear, 
Than those large open orbs of stony hue austere! 
A.T. De V. 
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Zohrab the Hostage. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of ‘ Hajji — In 3 vols. 12mo. London. 


Tats is the best novel that has appeared for 
several years past; indeed, out of sight supe- 
ror to all ‘the rest of the recent brood: its 

richer in materials and more artful in 
fonstruction, and its style simple, manly Eng- 
lish—the language of a mature observer of 
men and manners, as well as a scholar, ‘and 
gripe one.’ Such a book presents truly a de- 
ightful contrast to the flimsy tissues of false 
thought and affected jargon which have been 
swarming upon us season after season from the 
game mapufactory ; and which, we must can- 
didly confess, ‘paid paragraphs’ and ‘paid ex- 
tracts’ had induced us to believe more accepta- 
ble to the public at large, than it now turns 
out they ever were. It appears that after our 
had been disgusted for so many years 
with flourishing statements of the ‘ unparal- 
Jeled’ sale of the trash we allude to, the pub- 
lisher has just been detected in disposing of 
thirty thousand volumes of ‘ historical novels’ 
and ‘novels of fashionable life,’ in one batch, 
on condition of exportation, at the rate of 
eight pence per volume. The hoax then has 
at length been discovered—the bubble has burst 
—and the fine ladies and gentlemen, who have 
not disdained to let themselves be mixed up 
with this long career of imposture, must now 
be contented to waste all their sweetness on 
the Annuals; while the Unitarian preacher at 
Birmingham who indited, as we are informed, 
‘The Exclusives,’ (ascribed by his modest book- 
seller's agents to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester!) may restore his pen 
tothe Anti-Nicene controversy; and the in- 
ious governesses and attorneys’ wives who 
icted the tracasseries of the Hampstead 
in and labelled them * Almack’s,’ ‘ High 
* &e. &c. may settle down again with 
What appetite they can to Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Catechisms, and the balancing of the green- 
grocer’s week book. * Young Dukes’ will not 
again be caught inviting Marchionesses of 
Bucklersbury to ‘wine’ with them; nor ‘Pa- 
trieians at Sea’ show themselves at home in 
St. Giles’s; nor ‘Life in the West’ on a title- 
Page introduce the sayings and doings of 
the hell and the brothel: and if the clever 
stipulation about exporting be adhered to, we 
should nct be surprised to hear that some of 
the works so dealt with had followed their 
authors— 

‘Witlings, brisk fools, curst with half sense, 

Which stimulates their impotence.’ 

Mr. Morier lays his scene once more in 
ersia—a country with the manners of which, 
thanks to himself, Mr. J. B. Fraser, and Sir 
John Malcolm, English readers are much bet- 
ter acquainted, than they as yet are with those 
of any one district of our own eastern empire. 





second volume of Malcolm's ‘ History’ of 
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Persia has not indeed been read so extensively 
as his ‘Sketches;’ but it is quite worthy of 
being so, if it were but for the mere amuse- 
ment it abounds in. When the author has 
fairly reached the events of his own age, his 
style assumes wholly a different character from 
what it had presented in the first volume; and 
he introduces at every page descriptions and 
anecdotes which have the stamp of personal 
observation, and the strength of what some 
German quaintly but expressively calls ‘living 
life’ upon them. The ‘Sketches’ of the El- 
chee, and ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ have been so 
lately reviewed in this journal, that we need 
not dwell on their merits; and we may say the 
same, both of the original ‘ Hajji Baba,’ and 
of the ‘ Hajji Baba in England’—works which 
at once took, and are sure to keep possession 
of, a distinguished place in our lighter litera- 
ture—works in which the principle of vitality 
makes itself to be continually felt; in which 
we never part with the sustaining confidence 
that we are in the hands of a man of good sense 
and good taste—in his gayest flights of fancy 
self-possessed, in his broadest humour quiet, in 
his pathos, which is sometimes profound, to- 
tally devoid of melodramatic exaggeration, the 
crying and besetting sin of the day ;—pages, 
in short, of which we should be surprised to 
hear that the most somnolent of easy-chair 
critics had ever turned over two at once. 

On the present occasion Mr. Morier lays 
aside what constituted one of the most availa- 
ble of his resources in ‘ Hajji Baba’—the con- 
trast of national manners; Persian peculiari- 
ties opposed to Turkish—Oriental to European. 
The materials of Zohrab are all indigenous to 
Iran. It is an attempt, and a successful one, 
to transplant the most peculiar of European 
forms of composition into another soil: and by 
its means to present a fuller picture of the 
workings of a system of social and domestic 
relations, at almost every point unlike our 
own, than we could ever hope to obtain from 
the study of any native works that have as yet 
been analyzed or described to Europeans. That 
Faricy has been largely called upon, for the 
filling up of this picture in some of its most 
important details, is obvious: the interior of 
the harem—the actual manners and feelings of 
Persians in their domestic relations—cannot 
be known to Mr. Morier, or to any other tra- 
veller, so distinctly as to enable him to dis- 
pense with this when he undertakes to pour- 
tray such matters in detail. But that it has 
been exerted under the influence of severe 
judgment, and with constant reference to the 
results of real, though partial, experience and 
observation, we can desire no better evidence 
than the fact (which we have ourselves put to 
the proof) that a man may read Sir John Mal- 
colm’s History, with its rich appendix of dis- 
sertations on Persian life, manners, law, and 
religion the one day, and the novel now be- 
fore us the next, without being able to lay his 
finger on any striking incongruity. 
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over a few avowed perversions of the actual 
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themselves, in diffuse narrative, at every t 


course of public events within the last half] of expedients which are only allowed in the 


century, there is, perhaps, nothing in the work 
of fiction, which the student of the History is 
entitled to say could not have been. How tew 
are the novels of this class, laying their scene in 
the writer’s native country, that can stand 
such a test! and yet which of them, that is 
not prepared to encounter it, asks our accept- 
ance, except on the presumption of our gross 
ignorance, or can expect, if we are informed, 
a better verdict than incredulus odi ? 

The authors of the novels, more especially 
the so-called historical ones, that have obtained 
any share of popularity within the last five or 
six years, if they should again think of ven- 
turing on this department, will do well to be- 
stow some study on Zohrab. They appear, one 
and all of them, to have proceeded in igno- 
rance, or negligence, of the fact, that this is a 
classical species of composition, having cer- 
tain leading principles and rules established 
and illustrated by high authority and example, 
to depart from which, without exciting dis- 
gust, is entirely impossible—in the absence of 
great original genius, that is to say,—of that 
gift above all rules, to which nothing is impos- 
sible. 

One of the cleverest writers of the elass, 
for example, (we mean the author of Pelham,) 
distinctly avows, that in his opinion, the canon 
which had hitherto been held the most impera- 
tive of all (namely, that which forbids devo- 
ting any considerable portion of a work of this 
sort to persons or incidents nowise bearing on 
the development of the fable) is useless and 
absurd. In a drama, he says, such things are 
inadmissible, because there the object is to set 
forth a definite action within definite and nar- 
row limits; but in the novel, the whole, or a 
greater part, of a lifetime may be treated ; and, 
as in actual life every one continually meets 
with persons and incidents that leave little or 
no impression on the main tenour of his for- 
tunes, so, in the novel, as often and as largely 
as it suits the fancy of the novelist, may purely 
episodic materials be introduced, not only with- 
out injury to the work of art, as such, but to 
its manifest advantage, as tending to make it 
resemble more closely the usual course of ac- 
tual existence. This is to lose sight altogether 
of the primary principles of all works of art, 
and to suppose that imitation, simply gud imi- 
tation, will do. At that rate, the Scotch ma- 
son that hewed out Tam O’Shanter’s corduroy 
breeches is a more perfect artist than either 
Chantrey or Westmacott—and the painter of 
the panorama of Botany Bay towers, head and 
shoulders, above Turner. 

These gentlemen, since they permit them- 
selves such more than epic use of materials 
rejected by the drama, might be expected to 
abstain from those features of dramatic compo- 
sition which are peculiarly and especially in- 
compatible with the epic form; yet here again 





drama, because of its exclusive characteristig: 
—namely,as the species that brings pe 
and events directly before the spectator him 
self, without the palpable intervention of any 
third party. But this absurdity reaches jty 
climax in the autobiographical novelthe y. 
essence of which is, to present things as they 
occur to the writer. With these artists no. 
thing is more common than to have an auto 
biographical hero describing a scene with his 
own father or brother,—known from the be 
ginning, as it afterwards appears, by him to be 
such,—and yet leaving us in ignorance that 
the personage was his father or his brother, 
until the discovery of that fact to us comes to 
be a matter of convenience ¢o him in the up 
ravelling of his third volume. This is blinks 
ing all the peculiar difliculties of the form of 
composition, depriving it of all its counterbas 
lancing peculiar advantages, and introduci 
into its main structure the very trickeries 
which it was expressly meant to avoid.* 

We not long since, in reviewing certain te 
mances by one of the authors of the never-to 
be-forgotten * Rejected Addresses,’ had occa- 
sion to speak at length of the ridiculous fashion 
in which he, as well as less gifted imitators of 
Sir Walter Scott, has permitted himself to 
make use, in fictitious narratives, of real his 
torical personages ; and we may therefore pass 
lightly over the offences in this kind more re- 
cently perpetrated. We are not sure whether 
the taste of Mr. Bulwer himself, in this line, 
is exhibited to higher advantage in his ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ where he introduces a clumsy and 
witless caricature of King George IV. and his 
ministers, under the guise and similitude of a 
troop of Hounslow highwaymen,—the present 
Duke of Devonshire as ‘ Batchelor Bill,’ thé 
landlord of a flash-house in the Minories, &¢ 
&c.; all this sort of travestie-farce being # 
laid into a fable of the days of King Geom 
I.!—or, in another piece, where, side by side 
with a sentimental Gypsy deeply learned in 
the minor poets of the Elizabethan age! figures 
the late Mr. Henry Fauntleroy—scene over 
the Debtors’ door at Newgate, and all the 
rest of him—or, in a third of the series, where- 
in the hero, an impudent wonder of nineteta, 
is gravely represented as living on the footing 
of intimate friendship and confidential iter- 
course with Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, the Re- 
gent Orleans, Count Anthony Hamilton, Ad- 
miral Apraxin, the Czar Peter I., and his con 
sort—to say nothing of occasional colloquies 
between the said beardless coxcomb and Col- 
ley Cibber, Matthew Prior, Mr. Addison, Rich- 
ard Cromwell, (ex-Protector of England), Sir 
Richard Steele, the Abbé de Chaulieu, the 
Duc de St. Simon, Flevri, Dubois, Massillon, 
Dangeau, Fontenelle, Mad. de Maintenoa, 
Louis XIV., and M. de Voltaire, &c. &c. We 














they are perpetually delinquents. They avail 


* See ‘The Disowued ' by the Author of Pelham. 
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gad really thought that after Mr. Smith’s epi- 
sete of John Milton smoking tobacco and dic- 
ino Paradise Lost in a suburban parlour, 
jato which a herv (we forget his name) hap- 
to stumble when the bailifis were in 

ehase of him, there would have been an end of 
this horrible nonsense—but no. Mr. Bulwer 
has worked the same vein of absurdity with a 
still more daring hand; and sorry are we to 
gy that a greater than either has penetrated 
even lower than Mr. Bulwer. The author of 
Devereux makes the attempt, however unsuc- 
cessfully, to put characteristic words into the 
mouths of the great shades whom he evokes— 
bat M. de Chateaubriand (as if to show how 
jus can distance everything else, even in 

y) interrupts a conversation, in his latest 
novel, by the squalling of a child—an infant— 
and what follows '—‘* Cet enfant—c’étoit Vol- 
taire!’ After this last hit, we confess, we can 
gearcely indulge the hope that even a new 
Sir Topaz would extinguish this impertinence. 

let us, however, be just to the author of 
Devereux. Others, before and after him, have 

beyond all patience in the vice of epi- 
sodic tampering with illustrious names—but it 
was reserved for him to outrage the last re- 
maining barrier of propriety and verisimili- 
tude, by representing through three volumes 
a wholly imaginary petit maitre as not only 
mixing habitually, and on equal terms, with 
the best known men of one of the best known 
periods of modern history, but actually, during 
a considerable part of his career, occupying, 
amidst scenes and affairs with which all the 
world is perfectly familiar, all but the very 
first and highest place. But this hero, who 
acts, for ten years, as prime counsellor to Pe- 
ter the Great, and conducts the most important 
negociations of that reign with the courts of 

ce and Austria—this exquisite ‘ Deve- 
eax,’ to be sure, had sprung from a stock 
which might well give high augury of his for- 
‘tunes. His father was a private English Squire, 
by historians unfortunately passed sub silentio, 
who, by his valour and skill in the military 
service of Louis le Grand, earned not only a 
high place in the French nobility, but the ba- 
ton of a marshal of France. The rival of a 
Turenne might fitly progenerate the Sully of 
a Peter. 

The Bolingbroke of the novel to which we 
have been alluding, is made to throw out, as 
obiter dicta, in the course of his communes (as 
the author delights to call them) with its hero, 
some ten or a dozen beautiful sentences, ex- 
cerpted from the writings of the real Viscount; 
but, with these exceptions, nothing is said by 
him or any other of the redivivi in the small- 
est degree worthy of them. Frederick the 

at says, ‘C’est un déplorable effect de la 
fragilité humaine, que les hommes ne ressem- 
t pas tous les jours A euxmémes: les Es- 
PAgnols disent trés judiciensement, “Un tel a 
€te brave un tel jour.”’ The greatest philo- 
sophers and wits have, no doubt, their hours 


The Period of its Connexion. 
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and days of dulness, but it seems hard to dis- 
quiet so many bright spirits for the sole pur- 
pose of showing that they could be dull. As 
for actions—the case is, if possible, worse. In 
these pages, while the real great men only say 
things that one could not, without regret, be- 
lieve them ever to have said, the imaginary 
great men are not less assiduously occupied 
with doing things which we all know were 
either not done at all, or done not by them. 

Since we have been led to say anything on 
this school of writers, we must take the free- 
dom of making one remark more—which is, 
that Lord Byron’s influence has, in certain par- 
ticulars, left unfortunate traces among others 
than the poetasters of his time. These recent 
novelists have all borrowed from him a vein of 
egotism which nothing but very high genius 
could ever render tolerable in any species of 
composition, and which assuredly suits as ill 
with the novel as with any that could be 
named. Eternal rhapsodies about the personal 
feelings, opinions, circumstances, and pros- 
pects, of such a man as Lord Byron, might be 
borne with even in such a piece as Don Juan 
—but things like this make one sorry for au- 
thors of less distinguished rank.  . 

The artist-like fashion in which Mr. Morier 
blends truth with fable, is especially worthy 
of the consideration of the writers to whom 
we have been recommending the study of 
Zohrab. If he touches on persons and events 
of nearly his own day, distance of place serves 
him and his reader, instead of distance of time ; 
he has no real names merely for the name’s 
sake, but grapples with, and expands drama- 
tically, characters and feelings true to nature, 
in themselves interesting, and therefore wor- 
thy of expansion ;—and he has no mere episode, 
to crutch up a halting narrative—nor a single 
description purely to ‘ supply the place of 
sense.’ Nor in Mr. Morier’s novel are we in- 
dulged with any confidences about Mr. Morier. 

The period with which he has chosen to 
connect his fable ‘s one of the most important 
in the history of Persia, and abounding in cir- 
cumstances, to the picturesque effect, as well 
as tragic interest of which, it would not be 
easy to add. The late king, Aga Mohamed 
than, was only born the chief of one tribe, 
among several, each of which pretended an 
equal title to place its own patriarchal leader 
on the throne. Among the savage wars of his 
boyhood, he fell into the hands of Adel Shah, 
the nephew and successor of Nadir, and this 
prince instantly gave orders that he should be 
made an eunuch. 

‘This act of cruelty was meant,’ says Mal- 
colm, ‘ to destroy every hope of accomplishing 
that very end which it ultimately promoted ; 
for by depriving the representative of a great 
family of those sensual enjoyments which, in 
eastern countries, too often enervate both the 
body and the mind, it forced him to seek grati- 
fication from other sources. The attention of 





Aga Mohamed appears, from his earliest years, 
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to have been directed to views of ambition ; 
and he pursued them through life with a cal- 
lous perseverance and unrelenting severity, 
which marked the deep impression made by 
his early wrongs.’—History of Persia, vol. ii. 
p. 176. 

This ‘callous perseverance’ and ‘ unrelent- 
ing severity,’ after many years of struggle, 
enabled the emasculated competitor to subdue 
every rival whom his arts could not conciliate. 
He became the undisputed lord of Persia; the 
present king is his nephew; and there appears 
now no likelihood of his dynasty being dis- 
turbed. 

The character of this extraordinary man is 
drawn with admirable skill by Sir John Mal- 
colm, who had the advantage of living on terms 
of familiar intercourse with many of his sur- 
viving ministers and captains. His talents, 
both for civil administration and for war, ap- 
pear to have been of a very high order; and 
this is shown in nothing more distinctly than 
in his wise choice of men to second him in 
both departments. His prime vizier, Hajji 
Ibrahim, is still venerated in Persia as the 
model of a profound yet humane politician. 
He kept his place to the last, though his tem- 
per was in every respect unlike that of his 
master, and though he had the virtue to speak 
truth, in opposition to the all but universal 
custom of his countrymen, and in the presence 
of one whose passions were as fierce as his 
heart was cold. The Shah showed in general 
the same superiority in his total want of jea- 
lousy with regard to the military merit and 
renown of others. Deprived of one source of 
sensual gratification, he despised all the rest; 
he ate the loaf of the common soldier; he ne- 
ver, unlike most Persians of rank, was known 
to violate the prophet’s law against wine; he 
was, to old age, unwearied in labour of every 
kind—restless as determined—fearless as far- 
sighted. Sir John Malcolm thus describes him 
in his sixty-third year :— 

‘His person was so slender, that at a dis- 
tance he appeared like a youth of fourteen or 
fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face re- 
sembled that of an aged and wrinkled woman, 
and its expression, at no time pleasant, was 
horrible when clouded, as it often was, with 
indignation. He was sensible of this, and could 
not bear that any one should look at him.* 

‘His first passion was the love of power ; 
the second, avarice; the third, revenge. In 
all these he indulged to excess, and they minis- 
tered to each other; but the two latter vielded 
to the first whenever they came into collision. 
His knowledge of the character and feelings 
of others was wonderful, and it is to this know- 
ledge, and his talent of concealing his own 
purposes, that we must refer his extraordinary 
success. Ile never employed force until art 
had failed.’—Jbid. 





* Sir John ‘ells us elsewhere, thata favourite centinel 
of the guard, Lappening to gaze one dayon the Shah, as 
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We refer our reader to the chapter frog 
which we have been quoting, for copious de. 
tails of the intrigues, the battles, the gj 
the massacres, the executions, which mark the 
successive stages of Aga Mohamed’s career, 
He at last perished by the hands of two of hig 
own most confidential personal attendants, yp. 
der circumstances which, says Malcolm, ‘cay 
leave little doubt that his mind had become 
deranged.’ Having discovered his two valet 
de chambre, as we may call them, ina conspi- 
racy against his crown, he pronounced imme. 
diately the sentence of death, but deferred its 
execution until next morning, and meantime 
permitted the men to continue their functions 
about his person. ‘These condemned traitors 
were the nearest watchers that night as usual 
in the apartments where the king slept. Next 
morning he was found stabbed in his bed, and 
the murderers had escaped. Such is Mak 
colm’s edition of the story. Our novelist, on 
the ground, no doubt, that le vrai n'est pas 
toujours vraiscinblable, has given another vere 
sion. We are not sure, however, that in this 
he has shown his usual judgment. Madnesg 
was not only possibly, but most probably, in 
Aga Mohamed’s mind from the beginning. He 
had through life been afilicted with epilepsy, 
For ourselves, we confess we find it difficult, 
in spite of some three or four bright pages in 
Roman history, to imagine the existence of a 
perfectly sane despot; nor does it seem easier 
to conceive of an eunuch who does not either 
doze on the border of idiotism, or tremble on 
that of mania. What must it be when the two 
angry fountains of disease mix in the blood of 
one creature—placed in body out of nature— 
in mind beyond the natural relations of hu- 
manity ? 

A single page from Malcolm's History of 
Aga Mohamed will save Mr. Morier fromall 
suspicion of having overdrawn the tigershalf 
of his character. One of the most important 
triumphs of his career was the capture of 
Kerman, (the ancient Caramania,) where an 
old enemy, Looft Ali Khan, had, after many 
reverses of fortune, shut himself up, and made 
a most gallant defence. When all his out- 
works had been destroyed, and it was obvious 
that another day must consummate the suc- 
cess of the Shah, Leoft Ali, and three of his 
principal officers. mounted their horses at mid- 
night, fairly cut their way through the be- 
sieger’s lines, and escaped scatheless to Ner- 
mansheer, 

‘When day dawned, and Aga Mohamed 
found, to use a Persian phrase, that “the lion 
had burst his toils,” he wreaked his vengeance 
on the unfortunate inhabitants of Kerman; 
nearly twenty thousand women and children 
were given as slaves to his soldiers; all the 
males who had reached maturity were com- 
manded to be put to death or deprived of their 
eyesight. Those who escaped owed their 
safety neither to mercy nor to flight, but to the 





be rode by his post, had his eyes seared out on the ixstant. 


fatigue of the executioners, who only ce 
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A great Hunting Match. 


to glut the revengeful spirit of their monarch 
when themselves were exhausted with the 
work of blood. ‘The numbers of slain exceed- 
ed those deprived of sight, though the latter 
amounted to seven thousand. Many of these 
miserable wretches are stil] alive (1516).’ 

Sir John adds in a note— 

‘When at Shiraz on the 4th of June, 1800, 
] thought the best mode of celebrating the 
birthday of our beloved monarch was to dis- 
tribute alms to the poor: a great number as- 
sembled, and among them were more than a 
hundred men, whose eyes had been taken out 
at Kerman. It has been stated that Aga Mo- 
hamed ordered a certain number of pounds 
weight of eyes to be brought to him; nor is 
the tale in the least incredible.’ 

The following paragraph is a curious one. 
What insolence mingles even in the tender 
mercies of the tyrant! What soul-bruising ar- 

ce in his very repentance ! 

‘The meerza, or secretary, of Looft Ali was 
brought before him. He demanded how he had 
dared to send firmans or mandates to him who 
was a sovereign. “I wrote,” said the man, 
“by the order of my master, Looft Ali; my 
fear of him present was greater than of you 
ata distance.” “ Strike off his hands and tear 
out his eyes,” exclaimed the monarch, and the 
savage order was instantly obeyed. Next day 
he sent for the son of the man whom he had 
thus treated, and said, “Tell your father that 
the prophet has upbraided me in a dream for 
my usage of him: what can I do to repair the 
injuries I have done?” “He will desire if he 
lives,” said the boy, “to pass the remainder 
of his days at the tomb of the holy Ali at Nuj- 
jut” The king immediately directed that 
mules, tents, and every necessary equipment 
should be furnished for his journey. He also 
gent him a present of three hundred tomauns, 


@id entreated the youth to solicit his father to} | 


forgive him, and remember him in his pray- 
ers.'—Malcolm, vol. ii., p. 124, 125. 

Mr. Morier’s story opens with a lively de- 
scription of this Monarch’s levee, and intro- 
duces us, among other personages, to his bene- 
volent vizier, his nephew, a youth of extraor- 
dinary personal beauty and grace, and an 
imaginary lump of deformity and mean cunning, 
who is represented as enjoying an extraordinary 
share of Aga Mohamed’s tavour and confidence 
—the royal barber, commonly called Goozoo, 
i.e. the Hunchback. A great hunting match, 
almost every particular of which reminds us 
of the Cyropedia, has been fixed for this morn- 
ing. His Majesty’s nephew is to attend him 
in the field, and his niece has been sent on, 
with other ladies of the harem! to pitch their 
tents in a sequestered valley, at a considerable 
distance from the capital, which the king de- 
signs to reach in the course of the evening. 

whole pomp and circumstance of the royal 
chasse are given in picturesque fulness of de- 
tail; while by a few skilful touches here and 
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main interest of the opening narrative is to be 
connected with the fortunes of the yet unseen 
princess, The first incidents, however, which 
present the Shah in connexion with his gallant 
heir, are all we shall quote from this chapter: 

‘Having advanced well into the recesses of 
the mountains, which reared their rude crests 
ever and anon into the most fantastic shapes, 
apparently forbidding the horseman’s approach, 
or appalling his audacity, at length a cry was 
heard, loud and shrill, repeated from different 
stations on the rocks, “*Goor khur! Goor khur !” 
“ The ass !—the wild ass!” And, sure enough, 
some two or three of these beautiful and inde- 
pendent animals were seen quietly feeding in 
the very bottom of a deep ravine, apparently 
unmindful of their surrounding assailants. The 
old Chief of the Hunt came up in breathless 
haste, this time regardless of all ceremony, to 
where the Shah was posted, to inform him of 
the fact, and to point whither it ought to be 
their object to drive the game, in order that it 
might fall in with the difierent relays of dogs 
which had been posted in the mountains, and 
without which it would be in vain to attempt 
to tire the almost unconquerable activity and 
bottom of these beasts. The Shah yielded a 
quick and eager assent, and without loss of 
time rode in the prescribed direction. 

‘With great weariness and skill, the hunts- 
man got the wind of the game, and then, being 
within two or three hundred yards of them, 
slipped from the couples two of the swiftest 
and strongest greyhounds. The beasts no soon- 
er heard the noise of the hunt than, with head 
and ears erect, crest up, snorting aloud the 
nervousness of their activity, they bounded off 
a few paces—then stoppec—then bounded a 
few more—stopped, and turned front on their 
pursuers, when, as if disdaining all pursuit, 
they allowed the dogs to approach within a few 
yards, and then darted off at a speed which 
left imagination far behind. Having gained an 
immense advance, as in derision of their pur- 
suers, they stopped, and even fed; when the 
same flight was again repeated, and again and 
again terminated with success. It was now 
that the well known prowess of the Persian 
horsemen might ke remarked: no ascent, how- 
ever steep, no descent, however rapid, seem to 
stop them, but urging their bold and sure-footed 
horses over every impediment, they kept way 
with the dogs, in -a manner that no one could 
believe who had not seen them. Among the 
foremost of these rode the king himself, with 
eager eye, in the direction of the chase, bear- 
ing in one hand his Georgian gun, and with 
the other directing his horse, with a quickness 
and dexterity worthy of any mountain chief. 
Close to the royal person rode the young prince 
his nephew, reckless of every danger, only anx- 
ious to be foremost, and distressed that he 
might not precede his uncle. He also had taken 
his gun in hand, for as the chase had now as- 
cended to the rocky summits he might have a 





there, we already begie te discover that the 


better chance of bringing down his game with 
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it than with his spear. The Goors had now 
been chased by two relays of dogs, and still no 
symptoms of faintness were seen ; they had car- 
ried their pursuers to the very summit of the 
most stupendous heights, near to which only 
some three or four horsemen had ventured to 
follow them; the rest either remained behind 
or were toiling up the rocks and ravines, but 
still the ground wasso disposed that the whole 
scene was kept in full view by all the party. 
A suspension of all exertion seemed to have 
taken place, when a quadruped was seen to take 
post on the very apex of a triangular rock, 
which formed the summit of the highest moun- 
tain, cutting the blue sky with its form. At 
that moment a shot was fired—the animal still 
kept its post; a second after, another was dis- 
charged—and lo! down it fell from its proud 
height, tumbling prone into a yawning preci- 
pice, and bounding from rock to rock, from pro- 
jection to projection, until it alighted almost at 
the very feet of the Shah himself. An univer- 
sal shout of approbation from a thousand uplift- 
ed voices was immediately heard, which re- 
sounded ina thousand echoes through the deep 
recesses of the mountains. But well would it 
have been for him who fired the shot, who ex- 
cited the admiration, whose heart bounded 
with delight, that he had never fired it. As 
soon as the successful result of it was seen, 
the envy and rage of the Eunuch at once start- 
ed into active passion. Turning sharp around, 
with a face beaming with wickedness, he ex- 
claimed, “Who was that? What burnt soul 


dared to perform that feat!” Fatteh Ali, with 
his head down, his arms just supporting his 
drooping gun, and altogether deprived of his 
exultation, confessed himself the culprit by his 


silence. ‘The gallant youth was instantly or- 
dered from the field, and told to proceed at once 
to the night’s resting-place, there to wait the 
king’s further pleasure. 

‘With the excited anger of the tyrant fel] 
his eagerness for the sport. His mind became 
the prey of every little hate and spite; and he 
would perhaps have sacrificed the promoter of 
it to his ill humour, had he possessed any other 
relative to whom he might look for perpetua- 
ting his dynasty.’—vol. i., p. 39-45. 

The young prince, on reaching the camp, 
was imprudent enough to engage in shooting 
at a target with some of his attendants. On 
arriving there the old Shah's subsiding ill hu- 
mour was rekindled by the sound of their 
firing. He suspected that his nephew was still 
exulting in the recent triumph of his marks- 
manship. After a brief interval the youth is 
summoned to the ‘tent of secrecy 7°-— 

‘The day had now completely closed, and 
two tapers were just about being introduced, 
when Fatteh Ali stepped in, and discovered 
his uncle seated in a corner, not unlike a ve- 
nomous snake coiled up within itself, ready to 
dart upon its unconscious prey. This face-to- 
face interview at first staggered him, but con- 
scious of no offence, in all the innocence and 


Zohrab the Hostage. 


confidence of his youth, he presented himself” 
as if nothing of importance had occurred, ; 

‘“Fatteh Ali,” said the Shahyin no | 
agreeably toned voice, “sit!” This was ay. 
unheard-of privilege; however, in obedience 
he sat down. “ Fatteh Ali,” repeated the King, ; 
with a strangely solemn air, “You are young) 
you are heedless, *tis true; but young and W 
heedless as you are, you must be taught thatif 
you once lose respect for those to whom res 
pect is due, you may in time commit acts of 
the most reprehensible nature—acts, which if 
not rebellious, may border on rebellion, and 
leave me, your lord and master, no other als 
ternative than that one of depriving you of the 
power of so doing.” “For the love of the Pro. 
phet! for the love of Ali!” exclaimed Fatteh 
Ali, “ what words are these! I am your sacri. 
fice, my uncle! Whose dog am I, that I should 
think of rebellion? By your sacred head, by 
your salt which I have so long eaten, I was 
carried away by the ardour of the chase in 
what I did to-day—had I known that you 
would have been displeased, I would rather 
have cut my finger off than pulled that ill. 
fated trigger; pardon—oh pardon!” “ All this 
is very well, Fatteh Ali! but before we part, I 
have something of importance to communicate 
to you. Prepare yourself—the King is in ear. 
nest.” Saying this, he drew forth a small 
though strongly secured box, at which he 
looked with an expression of malignity and 
mystery that no pen can describe; and apply- 
ing 2 key to the padlock with which it was 
closed, drew forth a parcel wrapped in a silken 
handkerchief. 

‘Fatteh Ali expected at least some gem of 
value, or some curiosity, precious from the man- 
ner in which it was preserved. His impatience 
was excited to the utmost, when wrapper suc- 
ceeded wrapper, and still nothing appeared 
that in the least came up to his expectation 
It might be a choice Koran, which on his de 
parture his uncle might be anxious to give 
him, knowing how careful he was to let the 
world understand that he was a zealous promo 
ter of his religion, and one of the holy prophet's 
most devoted sons. But no—the inside pack- 
age had no appearance of any thing so substan- 
tial; or it might possibly be the Jika, the or- 
namented jewel to wear on the head, the em 
sign of royalty, which now that he was about 
more closely to represent majesty in his new 
government, his uncle might be inclined to 
give him with his own hands—this too did not 
appear to be the object of so much care. The 
Shah paused as he came to the last wrapper. 
At length at one effért, he pulled it off; but 
what was the youth’s horror and surprise, it- 
stead of a splendid gift, to see an old handker- 
chief clotted with blood displayed before his 
eyes. 

** Do you see this?” said the King, ashe 
deliberately unfolded the abominable rag, bis 
face at the same time taking an expression 





which would have appalled even a demon. 
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Fatteh Ali, with fixed muscles and blanched 

stared wildly at the horrid exposure. 
« Boy,” said the King, with increased earnest- 
ness, “does not this blood speak?” Fatteh Ali 
could only answer with looks of astonishment. 
“Speak, boy,” said the tyrant, “do you know 


» this?’ “God forgive me,” he answered, the 


words almost choking his utterance, “1 know 
ing of blood.” “Ill-fated that thou art,” 
exclaimed the Shah, “ this blood is the blood of 
thy father.” At this a deadly hue overspread the 
cheeks of the sensitive youth, and a tremor 
convulsed his frame. “ My father!” he ex- 
claimed. “Aye, thy father,” said the despot, 
«and my brother! Ife was amiable, like thy 
self, therefore I loved him; he was thoughtless 
and heedless like you—I suspected him; he 
became ambitious and rebellious; therefore I 
slew him. There, go! Thou knowest the 
worst—thou knowest me—remember _ this 
night’s lesson. Go; you are dismissed—ere to- 
morrow’s dawn be on your road to Shiraz.” 


‘As he described the love he bore his bro- 
ther, tears, actual tears, sprung from sources 
which had seldom known such weakness, and 
gave an indescribable expression of inconsisten- 
cy, of blended softness and harshness, toa coun- 
‘tenance which long habit had imprinted with no- 
thing but the most uncompromising sternness, 
But he soon recovered himself—this transient 
gleam of the truth of nature’s feelings was 
quickly overclouded, and the youth in looking 
up at hisuncle’s face could discover nothing 
but its own usual impenetrable gloom. A long 
silence ensued.’—vol. i., p. 47-52. 

Aga Mohamed murdered one, if not more, 
of his brothers, and tore the eyes from several 
of them; and, according to Mr. Morier’s pre- 
face, he did preserve the blood of one of these 
fraternal victims in a handkerchief, as describ- 
ed in the above extract—but the novelist has 
inone important particular departed from the 
truth of the story. The father of Fatteh Ali 
was never supposed to have been either mur- 
dered or blinded by Aga Mohamed, but was 
his favourite brother, and fell gallantly fight- 
ing by his side in battle, leaving his orphan 
son to the Shah’s care, who certainly, to give 
the devil his due, appears to have acquitted him- 
selfof that charge with fidelity. He from that 
hour considered his nephew as his heir, and 
used often, in reference to his bloody severi- 
ties, to say—‘ All this I do, that yonder boy 
may have a secure throne.’ So writes Sir 
John Malcolm. 


We have praised the construction of Mr. 
Morier’s fable. It is extremely simple; but 
gh, as soon as the hero and heroine have 
been brought on the stage, the experienced no- 
vel-reader can be at no loss to foresee their ul- 
timate happy union, and even to anticipate a 
good deal of the resources that are to be relied 
on for bringing about that consummation, the 
ulties in the way of it are skilfully varied 

and progressively heightened, so as to keep the 


Roostum slays his son Sohrab. 
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interest alive; and the precise denowement is 
scarcely guessed at until the last moment. 

To engraft anything like what readers of 
the western world expect to find in the high- 
born hero of a tale of true love, on a fiction 
framed of Persian materials, must of necessity 
involve a considerable draught on the fancy. 
Persons surrounded, from opening adolescence, 
with the means and habits of boundless volup- 
tuousness, can very rarely, we presume, sur- 
render themselves to the empire of a genuine 
passion. 

* Tis dalliance dulls the soul 
True heart-work speaketh in viigin pulse.’ 

In order to get over this grand obstacle, our 
author selects for his hero the son and heir of 
the chief of one of those simpler mountain 
tribes of Persia, of whose interior life it is com- 
paratively easy for us to imagine that it may 
approach the European elements of domestic 
virtue and happiness. Zohrab (the well known 
name of the heroic son of Rustum, in 
Ferdoosi’s epic*) is borrowed for this imagina- 
ry person; and we think it obvious that in 
many points of his character, as well as in 
some of tie most picturesque vicissitudes of 
his career, our author has had his eye upon 
the gallant Looft Ali, the last prince of ‘the 
Zend dynasty, whose escape from the massacre 
of Kerman has been quoted above from Mal- 
colm’s History, and whose ultimate fate was 
precisely such as the young reader anticipates 





*The poet commences this episode with a beautiful line. 
which truly characterizes the story he relates. It is, he 
says, “*Ekee dastan pur abe cheshum,’—“ A tale full of 
the waters of the eye.’’—The young Sohrab was the fruit 
of one of Roostum’s early amours. He had left his mother, 
and sought tame under the banners of Alrasiah, whose ar 
mies he commanded, and soon obtained a renown beyond 
all contemporary heroes but his father. He had carried 
death and dismay into the :anks of the Persians, and had 
terrified their boldest warriors, before Roostum encounter- 
ed him, which at last that hero resolved to do, under a 
feigned name. ‘The, met three times. The first time they 
parted by mutual consent, though Sohrab had the advan- 
tage. ‘The second the youth obiained a victory but grant- 
ed life to his unknown father. ‘The third was fatal to 
Sohrab ; writhing in the pangs of death he waned his 
conqueror to shun ihe vengeance that is inspired by paren- 
tal woes, and bade him dread the rage of the mighty Roos- 
tum, whe must secon learn that he had slain his son Soh- 
tab. These words were as death to the aged hero; when 
he recovered from a trance, he called in despair for proofs 
of what Sohrab had said. The dying youth tore open his 
mail, and showed hisfather a seal whieh his mother had 
placed on his arm, when she ¢ciscovered to him thesecret 
of his birth, and bade him seek bis father. The sight of 
his own signet rendered Roostum frantic: he cursed him- 
self, attempted to put an end to bis existence, aud was only 
prevented by the eflorts of his expiring son. To reconcile 
us to the improbability of this tale, we are informed t) at 
Roostum could have no idea that bis son was in exisience, 
The mother of Sohrab had written to him that her child 
was a daugiiter, fearing to lose her infant if she revealed * 
the truth; and Roostum, as before staied, fought under a 
feigned name, an usage not uncommen in the chivalrous 
combats of those days. In the account of this combat, 
Ferdoosi has excell d himself. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than the picture of the distraction of the mother of 
Sohrab, who set fire to her palace, meaning to perish in 
the flames, but was prevented by her attendants, They 
could not, however, console her. She became quite fian- 
tic: her wild joy was to clothe herse'f in the bloody gar- 
ment in which he had been slain: to kiss the forehead 
of his favourite horse : to draw his bow ; wield his lance, 
his sword, and his mace’ and, at last, to use the words 
of the poet, “she died, and her soul fled to that of her 
heroic son.”—Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. i. pp. 


127, 28. 
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for Zohrab, the moment before the romancer’s 
wand is pleased to dispel all the clouds of his 
own creation. 

Zaul Khan, the father of Zohrab, is intro- 
duced as having been an early brother in arms 
of Aga Mohamed, who, outraged and insulted 
by the Shah, after the struggle for the throne 
had been determined, has thrown aside his al- 
legiance, and is maintaining his independence 
at the head of a league of the T'urcoman tribes, 
at Asterabad, the capital of his hereditary 
province of Mazanderan. In the resistance he 
has been opposing to the king of Persia, the 
main principle of success depends by universal 
admission, on the high qualities of the youthful 
Zohrab. He is the darling of his own race— 


the terror and admiration of all the land of 


Iran besides. The novelist lavishes, on his 
preliminary portraiture, all the resources of his 
art. It needs neither title page nor conjurer 
to make us recognize the hero. 

The hunting expedition of the royal eunuch 
brings him within no great distance of the 
borders of disaffected Mazanderan. His beauti- 
ful niece, the Princess Amima, has, as usual, pre- 
ceded his march, and is first introduced to us 
as embracing, contra bonos mores, the oppor- 
tunity of walking about for a little, without 
attendance, except that of one favourite maid, 
in the neighbourhood of a remote encampment, 
the description of which 1s among Mr. Morier’s 
happiest passages of that class. 

The affection—the deep and reverent affec- 
tion with which Aga Mohamed is represented 
asregarding his lovely niece—the one person 
in the world for whom he does feel purely 
and profoundly—is a redeeming trait for which 
the reader is wholly indebted to the novelist’s 
imagination. With this, however, he has no 
right to quarrel—no human being was ever 
entirely bad; and Mr. Morier might have, on 
this ground alone, defended himself, alleging 
that he brought the bloody Shah within our 
sympathy by an imaginary feature of relief, 
only to make up forsomething real that would 
have produced the same effect, had his infor- 
mation been more complete. Sudden revul- 
sions of humanity, however, do appear in va- 


rious parts of Sir John Malcom’s History of 


Aga Mohamed. It was, then, allowable to the 
artist to give consecutiveness and expansion 
of influence to an element of character, the ex- 
istence of which had thus been not only infer- 
red from general observation of mankind, but 


-ascertained by specific facts in the case before 


him. The etifect is every thing to his story. 
We return to the encampment of the harem 
near Firouzabad, a village supposed to occupy 
the site of an ancient city of importance, as 
some gigantic ruins close to it still bear the 
name of Iskender, (Alexander,) but more cele 
brated as being the frontier town to the forest- 
girt province of Mazanderan, and for its neigh- 
bourhood to certain remarkable passes through 
ridges and belts of rocky mountains, which 
have been famous, both in ancient and modern 
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‘ 
times, under the names of Gates, er Pyles 
The truth of the following picture of localitieg 


speaks for itself—every sentence recalls to ogp 
own recollection some feature of the magnifj. 
cent drawings of Persian scenery, brought to 
this country, some years ago, by Sir Robert, 
Kerr Porter,—a collection which has hitherto 


escaped, we know not how, the zeal of what | 


may be called the age of landscape engm. 
ving :— 

‘ The plain on which the village is situated, 
extends itself, with some slight undulations, to 
the foot of a perpendicular wall, or curtain of 
rock, that runs in a straight line almost quite 
across it, and seems to bar any further progress 
to the traveller in thatdirection. Its elevation 
is so abrupt that one might suppose its almighty 
architect intended to exclude man from goin 
farther, and to reserve it entirely for the hab. 
tation of the antelope and the mountain goat, 
with which the tract is overrun, were it not 
forone narrow pass or lane, formed by a per 
pendicular rent from top to base in the live 
rock, sufficiently wide for two horsemen to go 
a-breast, and which, after winding about in an 
uncertain manner some two hundred yards, 
leads into a basin of narrow dimensions, sur. 
rounded on all sides by the same sort of rock, 
This is again perforated by a similar channel, 
which is a little broader than the other, but 
more beautiful, for its sides appear to have been 
polished and prepared with great skill, although 
the hand of man has evidently not been em- 
ployed upon them; whilst a stream of the pu- 
rest water winds its way through a clean bed, 
partly rock and partly gravel, creating a fringe 
of the most refreshing verdure on its banks, 
and giving tothe whole scene an appearance 
of the most careful ornamental cultivation. 
—This avenue, which even in the _ hottest 
weather is deliciously cool, again leads intoa 
basin similar to the first, excepting in its die 
mensions, which are considerably larger, the 
former being, as it were, the anteroom to the 
latter, which, in its relative proportion, might 
be called the saloon. From this opening there 
appears to be no outlet. The rocks rise per 
pendicularly around, whilst the surface or the 
flooring, if we may so call it, is composed ofa 
short tufted grass, which bends in crisp elasti 
city under the tread. No spot was ever better 
calculated for the purpose to which it was ap 
propriated by the kings of Persia, namely, asa 
safe retreat for their harems; where their We 
men, their wives, daughters, and female slaves, 
might roam about and take the air, without 
apprehension from the gaze of man, or indeed 
of any living thing, save the antelopes, 
wild goats, which constantly, on the very crests 





* The same scenery is deceribed, less minutely, but still 
with beautifal effect, in Mr. Morie’s“ Second Journey 
through Persia, &c.” 4to. 1818. p. 363. Ths reader will do 
well to turn to that part of THE TRAVELLER'S narrative ; 
as an insurrection which occurred in Asterabad and the 
neighbouring districts in 1815, and of which he gives@ 
lively account, no doubt influenced THE NoveList in the 
choice of his localities. 
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Description of a Pavilion, 443 


‘of the rocks, peeped their heads over to survey 


« 


below.’—vol. i., p. . 
ate ce this delicious spot that Aga Moha- 


» med had ordered the pavilion of his beautiful 


jece to be erected :— 

ay outer walls of crimson stuff, richly em- 
}roidered, were spread to a vast extent, enclo- 
ing a garden and a basin of water, laid out 
with great skill and labour. The pavilion itself 
was erected on three poles, the fly or roof of 
which covered a large space, so that constant 
shade was thrown over the apartment which it 
contained ; and this was lined with the most 
beautiful Cashmerian shawls, which had been 
worked on purpose in the tooms of that country; 
the sides and walls had been perforated in de- 
vices like lace or trellis work, allowing the 
smallest breeze free access within. ‘The floor 
of this apartment, which had been raised some 
two feet from the level of the ground, was 
overlaid with carpets of the most beautiful 
colours and patterns, also manufactured at 
Cashmere, and presented nothing to the tread 
ofan unshod foot but the softest and thickest 
wool, whilst thick mummuds, or felts, were 
profusely spread all round the seats. In the 
corner was a magnificent black velvet pillow, 
embroidered with small pearls at the two ex- 
tremities, and terminated by tassels of larger 
pearls. Immediately before it a small fountain 
was made to throw up constant streams, which 
refreshed the air, the borders of which were 
ornamented by fresh flowers, and by a succes- 
sion of fruits piled in bowls. 

‘The day had scarcely dawned, and the east 
was just lightly tinged with the beautiful crim- 
sons peculiar to Persian skies, when a female 
form was seen making the last prostration of 
the Mahomedan prayer in one corner of this 
pavilion. No pen could ever define the beauty, 
the bewitching air of innocence and dignity 
which pervaded her whole person. She was 
fast ripening into womanhood, but her forms 
were almost infantine ; different from the ge- 
nerality of her countrywomen, she was fair, 
at least she might be so called, where all are 
decidedly dark; her hair, flowing down her 
back and over her temples in the greatest 
profusion, was brown, but rendered auburn by 
aslight tinge of khenna ; her skin was whiter, 
and of a more delicate texture, than that of the 
most refined Circassian ; and her eyes were of 
so dark a blue that they were occasionally 
taken for the usual black eye of the country, 
and being deeply set, they possessed a double 
force of expression. Her movements were full 
of grace. There was an earnestness in every 
thing she said, which enhanced the value of 
each word, and gave her an appearance of sin- 
cerity unusual to her countrywomen. She 
was richly though simply dressed, in the cos- 
tume of spring, that is, chiefly in shawls, which 
were disposed in folds round her person ; whilst 
rows of buttons, each possessing a stone of 
value, drew tight to her shape the short but 





vest which covered her body. Her 


head-dress was composed of a turban of shawl, 
of a round and picturesque form, two long tres- 
ses, after the fashion of Persia, falling from 
her temples in rich clusters nearly as low as 
the swell of her bosom. This fair creature was 
the Princess Amima. Possessing an almost 
unbounded sway over her uncle, she never took 
advantage of it but for the best of purposes, al- 
ways tempering her zeal in favour of the un- 
fortunate victims of his rage or ambition, by a 
wisdom and discretion beyond her years; and 
which, in fact, was the secret of her influence. 
She was almost adored as a saint by the whole 
country, particularly by those who immediate- 
ly surrounded the person of the monarch. This 
young creature, as indeed all Persian girls do, 
had lived in such total exclusion from the 
world, that she had never spoken to man save 
her uncle, her brother, and the attendants of 
the seraglio, and consequently her heart had 
never known any stronger emotion of afiection 
than for one or two of her own sex. Her mo- 
ther had died when she was very young; and 
excepting an old nurse, whom she always 
called Dedeh, and her companion or waiting 
maid Mariam, both of whom she loved with the 
greatest affection, she had no attachments.’— 
vol. i., p. 65-69. 

The Princess, and her attendant, Mariam, 
are both eager, after saying their prayers, to 
avail themselves of the permission which the 
Shah had given them to walk about unaccom- 
panied by their usual guardians. 

‘“ Weare really like mice in a cage,” ex- 
claimed Mariam, as she surveyed the rocks 
which surrounded them. “We might try to 
get out, but it would be in vain; for, excepting 
at the entrance on the other side, where the 
guards are posted, there does not seem to be 
a hole to put one’s head into.” “ No,” said the 
Princess, “ never was there seen a more com- 
plete anderoon than this; ’tis one of the stu- 
pendous works of Allah! See the rocks rise 
round us like a serperdeh*.” 

‘As they proceeded they came to a small 
projection, within which they observed a very 
narrow pass which had been hidden from their 
view, the rocks lapping over each other, like 
the folds of an Indian screen, and keeping that 
hidden which could only be seen by a near ap- 
proach. Without hesitation they proceeded to 
explore what they at first took for a cavity, 
but as they advanced, the passage continued to 
wind onwards, until it stopped almost abruptly; 
but there was a narrow part of the rocks which 
had been formed by nature into an easy ascent, 
and adopted as a path by the wild goats, and 
which gradually led from the intricacy of the 
channel into some’more open space. At first 
the maidens, as shy as the antelopes themselves, 
seemed uncertain whether they should proceed ; 
but, taking courage from the total seclusion of 
the scene, and impelled by their natural eager- 
ness and curiosity, they ventured to ascend, 





* The serperdeh is the wall of canvass which surrounds 
the royal teats. 
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turning their eyes upwards with looks full of 
interest towards the perpendicular rocks over- 
head, which opened new forms to their view 
at each step they took. As they ascended they 
found their path bordered with mountain flow- 
ers, which, as they gathered, invited them on- 
wards; they now saw more of the blue sky, 
and at length stepping over a huge rock, which 
had appeared to overhang their heads from the 
lowermost point of their path, they at once 
stood upon an eminence which overlooked an 
immense range of wild and savage country. 
In the extreme distance were seen the crests 
of the forest trees, which in one deep and im- 
penetrable mass clothed the sides of the moun- 
tains that surround the Caspian Sea, and form 
the boundaries of the province of Mazanderan. 
A wild intermixture of low wood, rock, soil, 
and broken country took up the intermediate 
space, forming a chase celebrated throughout 
Persia for the variety of wild animals with 
which it abounds, and a well-known resort of 
its kings for the purposes of hunting. The ma- 
jestic and snow-capped Cone of Demawend was 
seen to the westward, stretching its beautiful 
lines of ascent into the intervening lines of 
other surrounding mountains, and gave at once 
a character of grandeur, to what without it 
would be a dreary, chilling waste. No sound 
was heard save the shrill note of the hawk, or 
occasionally high in air the heavy cry of the 
eagle, which might be seen winding in grace- 
fal circles its descent upon its prey. The maid- 
ens, who had never before found themselves in 


so Jone and unprotected a situation, remained 
awe-struck atthe view before them, and scarce- 
ly ventured to address each other. 

*“ Only let us advance to yonder rock,” said 
the confidant, “and then we will retrace our 


steps. We shall certainly see strange sights 
from it.” They proceeded cautiously about a 
hundred yards farther to a rock which held a 
conspicuous place in the foreground, and which 
by its projecting top would seem to afford shel- 
ter from the sun as well as the night air. They 
had scarcely turned an abrupt angle when they 
heard, or thought they heard, the growl of a 
dog. Advancinga few steps, their apprehen- 
sions were realized; for they not only heard 
the bark distinctly, but saw a dog rise from the 
ground, where it had been lying, and almost 
immediately after, a man’s form extended on 
the ground, apparently asleep. A hawk, hood- 
winked, was perched immediately over him. 
‘The first impulse of both the maidens was 
to make a rapid retreat; but the bark of the 
dog having awakened the man, he immediately 
arose and advanced towards them. Amima, 
after recovering her fright, covered herself 
with her veil, though not before he had fully 
gazed upon her face; Mariam was too much 
pleased with the appearance of the stranger to 
feel unhappy. He was in fact a youth of the 
most prepossessing appearance. His shape was 
that of great manliness, agility, and strength; 





Zohrab the Hostage. 


the breadth of his shoulders showed to 

tage the slimness of his waist, his whole frame 
being poised most symmetrically upon’ 
formed as though they had been sculpt 
Features cast in a mould of t regularity 
and animated by the expression of sense and 
goodness, would have been at all times his best 
introduction; but in this instance they pro. 
duced so magical an effect that fear gaye’ wa 
to contidence, and suspicion to good-will}, He 
was dressed in the costume of M 

His cap was placed on the side of his 
with hair in curl behind the ears; a short vest 
fitted tight to his body by a belt, and descend. 
ed to his knees; a dagger was on his thj 
and a staffin his hand; a small hatchet wag 
inserted within his girdle. With looks fal] 
of deference he approached the Princess apd 
her attendant, and said, in the softest accent, 
“ Be not in fear of me; I am ydur slave; tel] 
me, as you fear Allah, where I am, in order 
that I may retrace my steps homeward. I haye 
lost my way—benighted as I was last night, J 
passed my night under this rock, and now know 
not where I am.”—vol. i., p. 71-79. 

The parley proceeds for a few minutes, Ma 
riam, who penetrates the feelings of her mis- 
tress, insisting on hearing who the stranger is: 

‘ The youth, still w'th hesitation on his lips, 
and admiration and astonishment in his whole 
manner, was about to answer, when suddenly 
an antelope bounded by, apparently sorely 
pressed, and shortly after the trampling of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, with the shouts of 
huntsmen. Several shots were then fired inthe 
direction in which the trio stood. The interrup- 
tion was so unexpected, so sudden, that the 
youth had scarcely time to throw himself be- 
fore the Princess, to screen her from harm, 
when a horseman on full speed, passing the 
angle of the rock before mentioned, forgot his 
chase as he discovered them, and stopped, by 
one vigorous effort on his horse’s rein. 
consternation which seized Amima and her at- 
tendant, on discovering who it was, was 80 
great, that it deprived them of all power of 
speech and action, and half fainting, half drag- 
ging themselves along, they hid themselves 
like frightened birds before the hawk, behind 
the rock which eflectually screened them from 
the gaze of the men. The youth, in the meat 
while, having very soon discovered the peril of 
his situation, and before whom he now 00 
(for it was the Shah himself) drew up to his 
full height, and put himself in an @ 
which while it bespoke his independence, # 
the same time announced his determination to 
defend himself. The first impulse of the king 
was immediately tocry out with: all his might 
to his attendants, “ Seize him—slay him!” 
immediately the foremost dismounting from 
their horses, ran to put his orders into exec® 
tion ; as they approached their victim, he 
“ Keep off, in the name of the Prophet 
off” Again the king exclaimed, “Sons 
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1 why do you delay? what news is this? 
pale is’ this? bekoush ! bekoush ! kill, 


‘The youth finding that there was no chance 
of escape, for his assailants had now complete- 
ly hemmed him in on every side, exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “ Avaunt! desist! I am Zoh- 

y? 

‘This name acted like a spell upon those 
qwho heard it. ‘The King himself was now as 
anxious to save as he had been to destroy the 
stranger, and ordered a cessation of the attack 
with as much vociferation as he had before 
urged iton. Every mouth was now hushed, 
and every eye turned towards him. At length, 
after eyeing him for some time from head to 
foot, the King exclaimed, “So this is Zohrab! 
0 well done, my good fortune! Zohrab is in 
my power! This is he with a burnt father, 
who has so long laughed at our beards. By 
the head of the Shah, by the soul of Ali, let 
us give thanks to Allah! Well done, my good 
fortune!” 

‘All this while the youth kept a firm and 
steady countenance, and although he now stood 
in face of the bitterest enemy of his father and 
his family, yet he exhibited such a manliness 
and bravery of appearance, that no one could 
see him without a feeling of respect. “ How 
came you here !”’ said the King to his prisoner 
in a taunting tone. “You less than man! 
What have you to do hitherwards!” “ What 
shall I say!” said Zohrab. “ My evil star led 
me hither; of my own accord I came not.” 
“If you do not fear the Shah, at least respect 
the Coorook.* What had you to do with yon- 
der women! Speak, before your tongue is cut 
out!” “J have no news to give either of the 
Coorook, or of the Shah, or of the women. I 
was hunting—my hawk fled from me—I pur- 
sued him—I was benighted. The morning 
found me asleep under this rock—on awaking, 
I found two women standing before me—and 
shortly after I was surrounded by armed men. 
That is my history—what else can [ say?” 

‘ By this time the rage of the tyrant, which 
to this moment he had in great measure sup- 
pressed, broke out upon witnessing the appa- 
rent coolness and indifference of his prisoner. 
“Dog’s son! child of an unclean parent! ill 
born, ill begotten slave!” said he; “ is it thus 
you speak to the Shah? You die not, but you 
shall live to misery. I will cut your accursed 
family into a thousand morsels; dogs shall de- 
file their graves; aye, the graves of your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and all their 
ancestors. Take him, seize him,” roared he to 
his guard; “give him the shoe on the mouth 
if he speaks; tie him with the cameltie, and 
lead him straight to the camp. Give him to 
the chief tent-pitcher, and let every tent- 
pitcher, one after the other, go and spit in his 
face; and then I will think of further acts of 
uncleanness to inflict upon him.” Upon this 





*The ‘ warning off’—the proclamation against coming 
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he rode off, and such was the violence of his 
rage that he totally forgot the two unfortunate 
women, who were entranced with fears almost 
mortal at what they had heard, as they stood 
trembling behind the rock.’—vol. i., p. 81-85. 
The fates of Zohrab and Amima are now of 
course fixed; but the course of their true love 
has many a formidable barrier to burst ere it 
reaches the certain termination. The hero of 
Mazanderan is retained in durance by the 
Shah, as the hostage of his tribe, whose sub- 
mission is expected as the price of his release. 
He is committed to the care of the chief exe- 
cutioner—an officer in Persia, as in most Ori- 
ental countries, of high rank and importance, 
whose house conveniently abuts on the outer 
wall of the ark or citadel of Teheran, where 
the Shah and Amima have their ordinary resi- 
dence. That, placed so near each other, the 
lovers should find some means or other to 
speed their soft intercourse, is what every one 
anticipates; that there should be a rival fair 
one to contest the affections of the Hostage— 
and that the enamoured and jealous daughter 
of his excellency the chief executioner should 
perplex effectually the affairs of volume the 
first to its close—all this is equally in the 
course of things. It would be unfair of us to 
do more than indicate lightly the stages of 
such a narrative. 

In the second volume, Teheran is visited by 
a solemn embassy from the insurgents of Ma- 
zanderan, eager to accomplish the deliverance 
of their idolized champion. The first recep- 
tion of these envoys by the Shah might be 
quoted entire, as another vivid picture of real 
manners; we have room only for a fragment: 

‘The subjection of Mazanderan had long 
been the object of the Shah’s policy, and anx- 
ious to impress his former friend and rival, 
Zaul Khan, with an idea of his greatness, he 
determined to receive him with the utmost 
magnificence. The years which had elapsed 
since they met, had left but a slight impression 
upon their respective minds of each other’s 
person. Upon the frame and countenance of 
an eunuch, an appearance of premature age 
settles the cast of his features even from 
youth, and the changes are not so strong as 
upon the man, whose beard, like the verdant 
foliage of nature, shows by the variety of its 
tints through which of the seasons of his ca- 
reer the owner of it is then passing. The 
Shah’s superior good fortune, his rise from be- 
ing a wanderer and an adventurer to the pos- 
session of a throne, were subjects in his mind 
of great exultation; and as he thought that 
success is always the test of merit, although 
his ostensible breed was that it was the gift of 
fate, so he longed to exhibit himself to his 
coming guest in all the glory with which his 
fortune had clothed him. 

‘The Shah was dressed so entirely with 
jewelry, that as the sun glanced upon him, the 
eye could scarcely meet the refulgence. His 





Within a certain distance of tle royal harem in progress. 
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sword was placed across his knees; nothing 
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could exceed the richness of its belt and sheath ; 
a resplendent dagger glittered in a girdle of 
incalculable value, whilst he was backed by a 
pillow, so inlaid with precious stones, that it 
looked like a work of mosaic. But with all 
this his appearance was scarcely human; a 
dressed skeleton would have filled his place as 
well ; at best he became a living illustration of 
the vanity of life. The jewels in which his 
person was incased, were contrasted with the 

hastliness of his features, whilst those same 
— seemed to destroy the value of the 
jewelry. 

* But still how dreaded a king was he to his 
subjects! There wassomething so uncommon 
in the circumstance of a being, so degraded in 
his person, raising himself to kingly power, 
that that circumstance alone gave a character 
of the marvellous to his appearance, and sur- 
rounded him by feelings of awe and mystery, 
highly conducive to the establishment of his 

wer. 

‘The master of ceremonies proclaimed with 
an audible voice, “ tht the chiefs of Asterabad 
and the elders of the Turcomahs, having arrived 
with presents to the king of kings, claimed 
permission to rub their foreheads against the 
threshold of his gate, and place themselves at 
his disposal.” The Shah upon this was just 
on the point of saying the usual “ Khosh ame- 
deed!” you are welcome, when his ferocious 
eye in an instant flashed unexpected fire, and 
his whole features assumed an expression of 
doubt and suspicion. In countries where the 
blessings of freedom are known, the expression 
of the king’s face is not scrutinized with the 
same degree of interest, as it is in those un- 
happy regions, where the contracted brow, the 
bitten lip, and the indignant attitude, acting 
like a barometer of public security, tell at once 
that danger is gathering in the political hori- 
zon. 

‘ There was a certain twitching of his hide- 
ous mouth, an occasional uplitting of his scanty 
eye-brow, and a small vibration of his large 
ears, which the initiated in his looks well knew 
portended mischief. As the first indications of 
rage in the tiger, the stiffened bristles of the 
nose, the stretching of the limbs, and the out- 
spreading of the claws, put the keeper on his 
guard, so the Vizier, and his own immediate 
attendants, instantly armed their minds with 
ready wit, and their nerves with fresh strength.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 109. 

The cause of this rising rage is, that the king 
has not discovered Zaul, the father of Zohrab, 
and his own former friend, among the members 
of the deputation. He is pacitied by the assu- 
rance that the chief of Asterabad has been de- 
tained by sickness, and will follow immediately ; 
but meantime Zaul has already arrived in Te- 
heran, in the disguise of a dervish or faquir, 
which character he sustains, with admirable 
effect, tlirouzh several of the most interesting 
chapters of the second volume. The end of it 
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is, that the pretended holy man obtains in vir- 
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tue of his supernatural knowledge and pi 
access even to the recesses of the royal a 4 
roon—penetrates the secret of an illness 
is by this time preying on Amima, to the des. 
pair of the Shaii—and, being consulted on simi. 
lar grounds by the disappointed daughter of hig 
son’s jailer, finds the means of passing a night 
in the house where he is confined, and eman. 
cipates Zohrab. The other Turcomaas have 
all their horses in readiness, and daylight satis. 
fies the Shah how pertinaciously and delibe 
rately ‘ his beard has been laughed at,’ 

In the course of examining into the conduct 
of the chief executioner, whose prisoner had 
escaped, the hunchback barber arrives, and 
places inthe Shah's hand an armlet, which had 
just been found in the deserted chamber of 
Zohrab :— 


‘The Shah had no sooner received it into 
his own hand and cast his eyes upon it, than 
his whole nature seemed to undergo a quick 
revulsion. It was his turn now to tremble— 
but it was the tremour of jealousy, of rage, of 
abhorrence, of maddening fury. Breathing 
short, and evincing inuch pr istration of strength, 
he said slowly to the Humpback—*So yoo 
found this in Zelrab’s room!” “ As] am your 
sacrifice,” said the cratty wretch, “I did,” 
“And where!” “ Near the youth's pillow,” 
answered he, with a significant look. The king 
drank these words as if poison had been mixed 
with them. He said nothing. His head sank 
dejectediy on his bresst. Every sort of feeling, 
from the deepest tenderness to the most deadly 
revenge, ran in quick succession through his 
frame. At one moment his beautiful and re- 
tiring niece stood before his imagination in all 
the modesty of her nature ; at another he saw 
her in the arms of his young prisoner, whilst 
he felt that he himself was the object of their 
derision. It was but a short time since with 
his own hands he had siven her the armlet, 
which had belonged to her father; to find it 
restored to him in this manner, and with this 
story attached to it, was more than he could 
bear. His first impulse was to order instant 
execution upon her who had excited his wrath; 
but so malignant were his present feelings, 
that he seemed to have pleasure in dwelling 
upon them, in order that he might devise a 
more sweet and perfect revenge. The pause, 
the awful pause, which ensued during these 
his cogitations, was felt by those present as if 
they stood on the verge of eternity—as if they 
were ‘awaiting the signature of their death- 
warrant, so sure were they that none but the 
most dire results could accrue from the delay. 
The eyes of all present were turned towards 
the dreaded awarder of their fatej in deep and 
breathless silence: it seemed as a mockery upon 
their misery, if the leaves of the surrounding 
trees even ventured to be agitated by the 
breeze, or the splashing fountains to throw out 
their refreshing waters.’—vol. ii. p. 256. 


We pass over a scene of horrible ferocity, 


which 
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and follow the eunuch to his private apartments, 
where he is alone with the Goozoo. 


‘During the whole of the public audience, 
his thoughts had been entirely absorbed in the 
history of the bazubend, which, as if it were a 
piece of live coal within the folds of his gar- 
ment, appeared burning for revenge. Now 
that he was free from other cares, he reverted 
to this, with a degrec of savage eagerness, 
which spoke how entirely it had taken posses- 
sion of his mind. “ You found it near the pil- 
low, did you!” said the Shah, “As J am your 
sacrifice, | did,” said the humpback. “ Did 
you remark any thing else,” inquired the king. 
+ Nothing,” said the humpback: “ but-——” “ But 
what?” roared the agitated monarch.—* Your 
slave dees not venture to say what he has 
heard,” said the crafty barber, with assumed 
backwardness. “ Speak, wretch,” said the king, 
his eyes almost starting from their sockets; 
“speak, ere I cut your tongue out.” “ As Tam 
your sacrifice,” said the other, “1 was infomued 
that a man was seen descending from the turret 
on that same night.” ; i 

‘Upon hearing this, the Shah, without giving 
himself time to male more inquiries, gasped 
for breath. His senses appeared to be totally 
and entirely bewildered; he was as weak as a 
child, and his ferocity seemed for a moment to 
have forsaken him. All he could utter was— 
“Send for the Khajeh Bashi.”* At the sight 
of thisofficer, who was ever in close attendance, 
and who immediately made his appearance, 
shaking from fear, all his violence returned, 
and with a screech, more like the tones of an 
animal than that of a human voice, he said— 
“ Pander! there has been a man in the harem !” 
The wretched creature to whom this was ad- 
dressed so shook from head to foot, that his 
tongue refused to do its office. Wis jaw vi- 
brated, and that was all. “ Speak !—where 
have been your eyes'!—a man was scen de- 
scendiug from the turret!” said the Shah, the 
words scarcely finding utterance fromm his 
choaking throat. “A man!—Asiaforrallah !-- 
Heaven forbid,” said the poor wretch. “We 
know nothing of him. By the head of the 
Shah—by the saJt of the King—your slave falls 
frou the skies, What news is this!” 

‘By this time the deputy of the Khajeh Ba- 
shi had also been brought in, and he being a 
man of nerve, said, with all the humility possi- 
ble, that if any thing of the sort had taken place, 
itmust have been when there was so much 
difficulty in making way to the turret chamber 
through the Banou’s apartment, when the Shah 
last visited the lady Amima. These words 
excited all the Shah’s curiosity, and when the 
chief guardian, upon recollection, confessed 
that he had seen a collection of shawls tied to- 
gether, hanging from the window frame in the 
turret, and that he had suspected that all was 
hot right, conviction flashed upon the Shah’s 








* The chief eunuch of the harem. 





mind that the sacred precincts of his harem had 
been betrayed, and that his niece was guilty. 

*“ She dies !—she dies!” he was constantly 
repeating to himself, as he rested his head on 
his hands, occasionally rising from his seat 
and walking to and fro. He devised many 
schemes for putting his intention into execu- 
tion, but none accorded with his feelings. He 
thought of the turret as a fitting place to hurl 
her from; but he dreaded lest her cries might 
alarm the harem, who would rise in her favour. 
At one moment his fury roused him to do the 
deed himself. At another, he would have seen 
it perpetrated before his eyes, in order that he 
might enjoy her sufferings; but when the mo- 
ment for decision came, he found that in fact he 
was afraid of confronting her, so much did he 
feel how completely he was in her power when 
they were face to face. 

‘At length he made up his mind as to the 
best mode of effecting his purpose, and this was, 
to order her destruction without again seeing 
her. Sadek* was a man in whose fidelity he 
knew he could trust, for he had never deceived 
him. His dogged resolution and courage were 
proof against everything, and to him he deter- 
mined to entrust the accomplishment of this 
dark deed. Accordingly he summoned him, 
and when he had ascertained that they were 
entirely alone, and no ears within hearing, he 
caused him to approach almost within whisper- 
ing distance, and then in a low and suppressed 
tone—with all that earnestness of manner for 
which he was famous—“ Sadek,” he said, “I 
have ever been satisfied with thy services. 
Thy King now requires a proof of thy devotion, 
which he can entrust to none other than thee.” 
The words which he was about to utter ap- 
peared to choke him. Calling upa long-drawn 
sigh, and using great violence upon himself, he 
said—*“ Amima dies! I have said it. Take her 
hence this night—never Jet me see her more. 
Go—show her this—(giving him the armlet)— 
it will explain all.—Go.” He would have said 
more, but respiration almost failed him. Sadek, 
in wild consternation, would have answered 
and remonstrated at this cruel order; but the 
king made him signs, such as belong to a ma- 
niac, to be gone: and knowing what the re- 
action might be if he pressed the matter too 
hard, he kissed the ground and left the pre- 
sence.’—vol. ii. p. 272-278. 

Here the youthful reader of Mr. Morier’s 
pages will feel a throbbing pulse. We, alas! 
are qualified to console ourselves with a quota- 
tion from Crabbe :— 


‘Time have I lent—I would the debt were less— 

To flowery pages of sublime distress ; 

And to the heroine’s soul-distracting fears 

I early gave my sixpences and tears. 

Much have I feared—but am no more afraid— 

When some chaste beauty, by some wretch be- 
trayed, 





* Sadek was the valet de chambre, by whose hand Aga 
Mahomed died. 
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Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 
That she anticipates some dreadful deed. 

Not so do I!—Let solid walls impound 

The captive fair, and dig a moat around— 

Let there be brazen locks, and bars of steel— 
And keepers cruel—such as never feel. 

With not a single note the purse supply ; 

And when she begs let men and maids deny : 
Be windows, those from which she dares not fall, 
And help so distant ’tis in vain in call : 

Still means of freedom will some power devise, 
And from the baffled ruffian snatch his prize.’ 


From this hour the Shah is never heard to 
breathe the name of Amima-—-who is supposed 
by him, and by all the world but Sadek, to have 
died in obedience tohis command. The mode 
of her preservation, and most of the circum- 
stances that follow it, are drawn, we must say, 
from the old magazine of romantic properties— 


* Nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi lucus 
Martis, et oliis vicinum rupibus antrum— 
Expectes eadem 4 summo minimoque poeta. 


The tidings of her fate plunge Zohrab, it 
needs not to be said, into indescribable affliction, 
from which he recovers only to nerve his arm 
for the last struggle of Mazanderan, now about 
to be assaulted by the outraged Shah in person, 
at the head of an army which the insurgents 
can scarcely flatter themselves with the slight- 
est hope of resisting. 

The events of this expedition form the chief 
materials of the third volume—and the ambus- 
cades, surprises, single combats, and battles of 
all sorts, which are made to bring out the chi- 
valrous prowess of Zohrab, might furnish, had 
we room, a series of extracts not surpassed even 
by the splendid panorama of Persian warfare in 
the pages of * The Kuzzilbash.’ 

In the midst of the tumultuous warfare of 
this volume, the Shah, a thorough soldier, ap- 
pears to high advantage,—equally prudent in 
planning and brave in executing; indeed, so 
decidedly superior to all about him, that we be- 
gin to wonder whether we are reading of the 
same personage that had moved emotions so 
different throughout the preceding part of the 
tale. Of a sudden our old acquaintance re- 
appears :—he discovers, that his most intimate 
confidant, the Goozoo—the humpbacked barber 
—has been tampered with by the insurgents, 
and has sold an important piece of intelligence 
toan emissary of Zohrab. This discovery takes 
place while the Shah is on his march through 
the frontier forest; and the short scene which 
ensues appears to us one of the most masterly 
in the book :-- 

‘The Shah sat for some time wrapt in 
thought. At length he exclaimed, “Send for 
the humpback!” and looking upward to the 
summit of an enormous pine tree, which had 
been struck by lightning, he said, “and bid one 
of the executioner’s gang be in readiness at 
hand with a rope.” An awful fear ran through 
the by-standers as they heard these ah 





Zohrab the Hostage. 


scenery around them. There sat the ki 
coiled up as it were in the folds of his power 
like the dragon of the wilderness sp ading 
terror around ; above him reared the toweri 
stem of the pine, scathed and blackened, over. 
topping all the trees of the forest, stretchi 
out its burnt and withered branches in stiff g 
rigid outlines, and presenting no bad emblem 
of the withered person of the Shah himself. 

‘He had not waited long ere the culprit ap. 
peared, making protestations with his wonted 
ease, but rather perplexed at the suddenness 
of the call, and much more surprised at seei 
the number of people collected at so mal 
an hour. “Stand forth!” said the Shah 
These words, uttered with a solemn voice, 
made the traitor’s heart sink within him: and 
as he stood alone, and disengaged from the rest 
of the crowd, he made his lowest inclination, 
“Hear the words of the king: listen to his 
question, and answer as you hope for salvation. 
There was once a dog; a dog, mangy, ill- 
savoured, and of broken fortunes ; the refuse of 
its species; despised by men, avoided by other 
beasts; one man only in the world felt com- 
passion for its sufferings; he took it in, fed it, 
cherished it, placed every confidence in it; 
made it the guardian of his house, and the 
companion of his hours. Long did this go on, 
disinterested kindness on the one hand, appa- 
rent undeviating fidelity on the other; when 
one day, for a piece of dainty meat, not a bit 
more dainty than what it got at home, did the 
ungrateful beast betray his benefactor’s trust. 
What ought to be done to sucha beast? Speak, 
O man! speak.” 

‘The humpback’s fears were excited tosuch 
a degree that he could scarcely utter; he 
looked with a supplicating face around, to see 
if he could discover a friendly countenance— 
the whole scene was that of ominous despair. 
“ Speak !” said the Shah in a voice of thunder. 
“ Aslam your sacrifice,” said the wretched 
man, “your slave knows nothing. He has 
fallen from the clouds. Whatever the Shah 
ordains is right.” “Art thou that dog,” said 
the Shah; “speak, yes or no?” “ What does 
your slave know? He is less than a dog, or 
even the meanest reptile that crawls, before 
the face of the asylum of the universe ; but, as 
Allah is in Heaven, as Mahomed the blessed is 
his prophet, and as Mohamed Shah is the 
shadow of God upon earth, your slave has done 
nought, save to pray daily for the happiness 
and prosperity of the sovereign of Iran.” “So 
is it?” said the Shah, with a most incredulous 
face. “As I am less than the least, it is,” am 
swered the humpback, stroking his beard and 
face down into as open an expression as 
ble. “What does this mean,” said the Shah, 
holding the letter out tohim? The humpback 
looked at it with astonishment, and having read 
it, delivered it back to the Shah, saying, “ As 
I am your slave, its contents are — un- 
known tome.” “ Search him !” said the Shab, 
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ce.” Upon hearing this, the poor wretch 
Pike out into a cold sweat, his knees knocked 
under him, and he could say nothing, but 
#cheeri nist,”--there is nothing. However, 
in the very pocket, where he had first deposited 
it, there was found among other papers the 
original note which he had received from 
Zohrab. 

‘No sooner had the Shah read it, than with- 
out saying another word, and with an ominous 
fierceness of nanner, he pointed upwards to the 
withered pine-tree, and straightway an execu- 
tioner’s officer was seen ascending with a rope 
to throw over its highest branch, whilst others 
seized with ruthless hand upon the condemned 
traitor. 

‘One must have heard them to conceive the 
piercing cries that issued from that small body. 
As soon as he perceived the fate that awaited 
him, he gave utterance to the most heart-rend- 
ing lamentations. He threw himself upon the 

nd before the Shah, :n attitudes the most 
abject; he begged for life, as if it were sweeter 
tohim than to any one else ; he entreated Zulma, 
the ferashes, Ali, any one and every one around, 
to intercede for him; in short, so miserable a 
spectacie of human wo and human weakness 
was scarcely ever seen. Butall would not do. 
When everything was ready, and the rope 
about his neck, at a signal from the king, the 
ill-fated man was drawn up with the rapidity 
of lightning to the highest branch, and there he 
swung to and fro, a future feast to the vultures, 
and an intended beacon to the enemy, warning 
him not to trust for the future to a traitor’s in- 
terference. 

‘The whole scene was full of awe, and as 
the blast swept through the forest glades, and 
agitated the tops of the highest trees, the 
withered branches of the pine creaked, and as 
it were moaned over the forsaken corpse which 
they bore. ‘The uplifted faces of the assembled 
crowd, looking their last at the well-known 
form of the creature who not an hour before 
had been their dread, the stern figure of the 
king, and the silence which reigned, altogether 
produced a solemn and impressive effect.’—vol. 
lil. p. 158-165. 

The fall and massacre of Asterabad—the 
death of Zaul Khan—the capture and condem- 
nation of Zohrab—and an angry interview be- 
tween the Shah and his nephew Fatteh Ali, 
who arrives too late to partake in the assault 
of Asterabad, but, on hearing of the murder of 
his sister, reproaches his uncle in fierce despair, 
and is also ordered into fetters—these incidents, 
which follow each other with breathless rapi- 
dity of effect, bring every interest that has been 
stirred to a point;—and then every knot is cut 
at once by the assassination of Aga Mohamed 
himself, by the hands of his attendants. 
_‘Asmalldamp burnt in their room, by the 
light of which Sadek, with a gloomy determi- 
nation overspreading his features, inspected 
the fatal dagger—a long Georgian khanjar, 
made of the highest tempered steel. Not daring 
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to speak, scarcely to breathe, they communi- 
cated to each other by signs. They did not 
take off their clothes; both had prepared them- 
selves for immediate flight as soon as the deed 
was over, and horses were ready saddled wait- 
ing for them at a moment’s notice. 

‘The hour of midnight, for which they had 
been watching with nervous expectation, a§ 
length was announced by the sentinels on the 
city walls, and then indeed their courage was 
put to the test. Sadek’s rose in proportion as 
Hussein’s fell. ‘The youth was scarcely alive, 
still he kept as steady a countenance as he 
could, and looked at hisdagger. Sadek arose, 
and trimmed the waning lamp, his face exhi- 
biting to the timid Hussein features full of stern 
resolution. “ Biah, come! wakt shoud! It is 
his time,” said Sadek. “One minute,” said 
Hussein, his heart totally failing him. At that 
moment they heard an audible sigh from the 
Shah. “In the name of the Prophet, what’s 
that?” said the youth. “Come on,” said Sa- 
dek fiercely, “ otherwise thy heart shall feel 
this,” brandishing his weapon in his face. He 
then led on, and slowly opening the door of the 
Shah’s apartment, entered without making the 
least noise; but Hussein, in his excessive agi- 
tation, stumbled over the high threshold, and 
awoke the king. “ What’s that?” exclaimed 
his shrill voice. “ Who goes there?” 

.* Seating himself upright in his bed he per- 
ceived Sadek. “Sadek!” roared he, “what do 
you seek?” and at once perceiving his inten- 
tion, “ Stop! or ye die.” “ Die yourself,” said 
Sadek; “1 come for thy blood ere thou takest 
mine.” “I'll give you all you ask,” said the 
king, groping about for his arms. ‘Iam your 
king! all ye desire take.” “ We want nothing 
but justice,’ said Sadek, “and this itis;” upon 
which he aimed a deadly blow at the king, 
which he parried with his arm; the king then 
raised his voice, and seeking safety in flight 
around the room, he dodged his assassin with 
considerable «exterity. He had just seized his 
sword, when Sadek, watching his opportunity, 
plunged the dagger in the very inmost recesses 
of his heart. He fell, and as the stream of life 
flowed rapidly from the gaping wound, all he 
could articulate was, “I am the Shah—I—I— 
Shah—Shah—-.” And thus fell the scourge of 
Persia’s fair kingdom, and of her soft and 
thoughtless sons.’=-vol. iii. p. 278-280. 

tlis nephew mounts the throne amidst the 
acclamations of all classes; and Zohrab, de- 
livered from his dungeon, receives the hand of 
the lady Amima, who appears at the right mo- 
ment, her charms nothing impaired by half-a- 
year’s seclusion in the recesses of the desert. 

We have selected for extracts such passages 
as might, in our opinion, justify our praises of 
the novel, without materially interfering with 
the pleasure which the perusal of the work 
itself is calculated to afford. We are persuaded 
that if its author were to write a novel of Eng- 
lish manners of his own day, he could hardly 
miss to produce a decided re-action in the pub- 
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lic taste;—even on eastern ground, we think it 
hardly possible that the compactness and life of 
his fable, and the grace of his language, should 
fail of contributing largely to that desirable 
issue.* 


———— 


From the Westminster Review. 
JOURNALISM.+ 


‘ JounNaLism’ is a good name for the thing 
meant; at rate it is compact, and when 
once in circulation is incapable of equivocal 
meanings. A word was sadly wanted. ‘ News- 

pers,’ and ‘newspaper-writing,’ not to men- 
tion that they have a bad odour, only imper- 
fectly describe the thing intended. The inter- 
communication of opinion and intelligence, as 
maintained in England and other countries by 
means of journals, is too important to pass 
without a name, and that a good one. The 
Press is, however, a new power; and it is 
neither arranged on a right footing as yet, nor 
is it properly appreciated, nor has time settled 


or sanctioned the names or the conditions of 


the persons who take a part in its government. 
We hear of editors, reporters, writers in news- 
papers, and sometimes ‘ publicists,’ a neological 
term; but the world not only does not assign 
the definite meanings to these terms, but they 
are, in public estimation, somewhat derogatory 
expressions. It is not very usual to find any 
one who will avow his connexion with a news- 
paper, and if it were avowed, it would cer- 
tainly operate to the disadvantage of the party 
so avowing. The profession, were it offichée, 
would effectually exclude the professor from 
many circles of society ; and the fact only sus- 
pected, would close the doors of some of the 
largest, if not the best, houses in town, against 
the unhappy dealer in public instruction. In 





* From the condemnation which we have bestowed on 
most of the novels lately published in London, we must 
take this opportunity of marking one remarkable excep- 
tion. The authoress of ‘Carwell’ has, indeed, had re- 
course to materials, the effect of which, in any less deli 
eate hand, must have been horrible and revolting ; but she 
has had the art to use even them without touching any- 
thing more painful than ‘the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears.’ It isa little tale. in every page of which we feel 
the efficacy of an imagination equally strong and femi- 
nine. The language is simpe—a world apart from the 
stilted exaggerations in v .gue—and every sentiment 
speaks the warmth of a good heart and the elevation of a 
graceful genius. 

There is another recent book which many readers 
taking it for a novel, may think worthy of being sepa- 
rated from the million of its class. But the ‘ Younger 
Son’ is not a work of fiction. It is. we are assured, a 
fragment of the Autobiography of a man of remarkable 
talents, who has chosen to live a most extraordinary life 
and to describe its incidents with, idering their cha 
racter. @ most extraordinary measure of fidelity. With 
Mr. Trelawney’s genera! strain of opinion and sentiment 
i4 is impossible not to be grieved and pained ; but the facts 
he narrates, and the eloquence of his style, are such, that 
when his book is completed we shall feel it our duty to 
treat of it separately, and at some length. He has not 
yt reached what we expect to find the most interesting 
part of the story—the detail of his adventures in Greece, 
and more especially of his intercourse with Lord Byron. 


t Du Journalisme. Art. 1 Revue Encyclopedique. Pub- 
= MM. H. Carnot et P. Leroux.—Parig Septembre 








Journalism. 


France, on the contrary, to be a journalist, ig 
to be a person of note; to be an editor, is » 
be a person of accredited power; the title of g 
journalist, implies education, character, and 
perhaps disinterested enthusiasm ; at any 

in public opinion, a union of respectable quali. 
ties. 

‘In France,’ says the writer on Journal. 
isme,’ ‘all political men, all the chiefs of par. 
ties, write in the journals. In them they ac. 
quire their popularity, through them they at- 
tack the ministry, and by them they defend it 
when they have’ got it into their own hands, 
In no other part of the world, is the combet 
between the government and journalism » 
fairly engaged ; for where else is the Press % 
completely the representative of the whole s. 
ciety ? 

‘The Frenchman,’ he again remarks, ‘is 
beyond al] others journalistic ; his social tem. 
per, his capacity for interesting himself in the 
fortunes of other countries, his facility in talk. 
ing on every subject, his energy in debate, and 
all the gifted nature of a people fated to dis 
pense a civilizing influence on the world, are 
marvellously adapted to the institution of jour. 
nalism.’ 

England may be maintained to be as ‘jour 
nalistic’ as any part of the globe ; and as far as 
a gifted nature is concerned, perhaps no popv- 
lation more abounds in qguidnuncs than that of 
the British Islands. It may be uncertain whe- 
ther they are a people fated to spread a civili- 
zing influence over the rest of the world, but 
this is certain, that our descendants in the new 
world, and our fellow-subjects in the colonies, 
are intent upon providing themselves with a 
newspaper, as among the first necessaries of 
social life. Why is it then that there is a sort 
of odium attached to journalism in this coun- 
try? Why do not our principal politicians 
write in them, or if they do so by any chanee, 
why do they conceal the fact as shame, and 
others fling the charge on them in scorn! 
Why is it, that to be connected with (such is 
the delicate phrase) a journal, is an argument 
against a man? The power of journalismis 
acknowledged on all hands to be enormous in 
France, but it is not proved that it is less in 
England. Newspapers are everywhere & 
necessary of life; multitudes of men cannot 
breakfast without them; after breakfast, other 
multitudes of men resort to the club and read- 
ing-rooms for their perusal, with an appetite 
not exceeded by that with which the hard- 
working man seeks his dinner. Numbers of 
persons, both of fortune and supposed educa- 
tion, converse solely by and from the newspt- 
pers; and the fact of a barren journal, often 
assumes to individuals so situated, the shape of 
a serious misfortune. It has even been said, 
that suicides have been committe’! from a ¢om- 
stant repetition of the announcement that no- 
thing new had occurred,—in other words, that 
the newspapers of the day were barren. A! 
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of an appetite so craving, is despised as 
Pe sorty + the source is hardly acknow- 

, or with a sneer; the influence is deni- 
ed; and the very individual whose whole 
thoughts have been moulded and directed by 
that morning’s newspaper, would utterly deny 
the source of his inspiration. ‘The majority 
of men are absolutely led by the journals, yet 
the majority deny their authority, and are 

of their teachers. Why is this? 

Much light is thrown on the condition of 
newspapers in this country, by contrasting the 
state of journalism in France and England. 
Some of the elements of the comparison have 
been already indicated; but nothing has been 
said of the causes which have led to the dif- 
ference; and scarcely anywhere has anything 
been done towards analysing the circumstances, 
which have made the British journalists and 
journals what they are and what they are 
thought to be. 

The present character of the French press, 
is owing both to its history, and to the condi- 
tions under which the journals appear. , 

Before the Revolution, Paris had but two 
daily political journals, the Gazette de France, 
and the Journal de Paris. On the breaking 
out of that event, numerous sheets of all kinds 
were published, and though often summarily 
dealt with, continued till Bonaparte assumed 
the reins of government. Bonaparte had an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of the 
Press, and he resolved upon subduing the 

wer to his own pur With this view 
he enslaved on one hand, while he dignified it 
on the other; he seized the property of every 
newspaper, and in different ways disposed of 
the old proprietors and editors. M. Bellmare, 
for instance, he sent as prefect of police to 
Antwerp, and poor M. Suard, the well-known 
academician, to a Junatic asylum at Charenton, 
with an annuity of thirty pounds per annum. 
Every newspaper received a new responsible 
editor appointed by the government ; and thus 
the Press was wholly laid at the feet of the 
executive. On the other hand Bonaparte de- 
clared the nonexistence of a censorship in 
France, (for every paper had its own censor,) 
and he appointed a bureau de Popinion pub- 
lique. The members of this bureau were up- 
wards of half a dozen of the most ingenious 
and popular writers in France. Their duty 
was to contribute to the various newspapers, 
such articles as would conciliate public opinion, 
that is to say, recommend the measures and 
maxims of the government of the Emperor. 
The Press was thus bound hand-and foot, but 
then its chains were gilded. It was in fact 
raised to be one of the departments of state, 
and though its power was limited and its be- 
neficence poisoned, its apparent consequence, 
its stutus among professions,—was great] 
raised; it in short became honourable accord- 
ing to the vulgar notions of honour, and 
though it was a slave, it was a titled slave, and 
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council of five hundred, the bar or the church. 

The Press, thus, was increased in dignity by 

the importance attached to it by a powertul 

and sagacious ruler, while it was excluded 

from the exercise of its natural prerogative. 

If the principle of the representation of the 

people could have been as easily managed and 

as carefully directed to the purposes of delu- 

sion, it would have been used. Had the news- 

paper press of England ever been openly 

adopted by the government, had its editors 

been appointed by the throne, and its active 

agents rewarded with pensions and govern- 

ments; though it would have lost its highest 

quality, and for the time the chief part of its 

power, still it would have been exalted in pub- 

lic opinion, and under different circumstances 

might possibly have turned this sort of author- 

ity to account. At any rate, after it had be- 

come a habit with the leading men in France 
to edite and manage a morning newspaper in 
the brilliant times of the Empire, it never 
could by any possible revolution or change, be 
an occupation popularly depreciated. On the 
contrary, subsequent events have been such in 
France, as to develope all the native power of 
the Press, while there have been none of a 
tendency to degrade the character of the em- 
ployment. The conditions under which news- 
paper publication has taken place in France of 
late years, have also materially tended to in- 
fluence its character. It was impossible for a 
jealous government to permit the anonymous; 
and what is more, the epoch at which journal- 
ism burst into existence, was anything but one 
of concealment. Every man was aiming to in- 
fluence some portion of his countrymen, and 
was proud to avow his motive and triumph in 
his success. National] character has also some- 
thing to do with the openness of French peri- 
odical writing. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that the absence of the anonymous ma- 
terially influences the tone of French newspa- 
pers, and that the superior decorum they pre- 
serve, is one cause of the estimation in which 
they are held. 

Another most important and influential con- 
sideration is, the size of French newspapers; 
a size which has been allowed altogether to 
assume its natural dimensions. The maximum 
duty upon a French journal does not amount 
to one halfpenny; in England the duty upon a 
newspaper is ten times the duty in France. 
The ‘Tax upon Knowledge,’ as it is popularly 
designated in England, forcibly tends to the 
production of an enormous volume of paper. 
If the paper were small the duty would be the 
same, and the subscriber would complain that 
he had too little for his money ; the proprietors 
consequently are led by competition to make 
the utmost of their limits, and the results may 
be seen in any of the morning papers of the 
metropolis. On the other hand, the editor of 
a Paris newspaper has no more than he 
can easily fill with the contributions of himself 





Rot at all more slavish than the senate or the 


and his principal writers; he can answer fur 
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every line of his publication. French news- 
papers are by no means perfect, but there is no 
doubt that in information, style, tone, and all 
that may be understood by the term deport- 
ment, they far excel our own, and that the 
qualities considered necessary for the profes- 
sion of a journalist, are education and charac- 
ter. For these advantages they may be con- 
sidered indebted to the causes pointed out. 
The London journals, in almost every re- 
spect, furnish a very decided contrast to those 
of Paris. Looking at the externals, the gi- 
gantic size of the broad sheet is at first sight 
overwhelming; on examining, however, its 
constituent parts, the wonder subsides. Ad- 
vertisements occupy sometimes one halt of the 
whole space; when parliament is sitting the 
whole of the sheet is filled with debates. But, 
except on extraordinary occasions, if subtrac- 
tion be made of the advertisements, the ex- 
tracts from foreign journals and the country 


papers, the reports of meetings, of courts of 


justice and of police, together with all that 
peculiar consistency called the penny-a-line 
matter, very little will be found that has pro- 
ceeded directly from the reflexions of a person 
of education and intelligence. The quantity 
of what may be called ‘ writing,’ as worthy 
of the name, in a London morning paper, does 
not exceed, if it equals, the quantity in an or- 
dinary Paris journal. 
the paper have their value; but it is most cer- 
tain that the space which must be filled, leads 
toa most crude style of filling up; thus ex- 
tracts from foreign papers are flung in bodily, 
and most frequently form a mass, defying the 
efforts of the reader who has anything else to 
do than study the newspaper. ‘The same re- 
mark is applicable to other departments. The 
most scandalous portion of the London press, 
however, is that which is supplied by the 
itinerant venders of intelligence, the reporters 
of the police, of accidents and offences, of the 
lower and sometimes of the superior courts of 
law. The manner in which this supply of 
floating intelligence is paid for, is a direct pre- 
mium on verbiage first, and next on falsehood. 

The Morning paper of London aims at eve- 
rything, and this may be the reason why it 
does nothing well. No transaction takes place 
which it does not conceive itself competent to 
report ; and for reporters it is lamentable to 
think that it relies much on the itinerants 
above spoken of,—persons who, if they had no 
inducement to be false, have no faculty ena- 
bling them to be true. The absurd style, the 
bad English, and the curious phraseology, of 
that abundant crop of small and long para- 
graphs to be found in the morning papers, and 
which have been so often the subject of ridi- 
cule, are altogether attributable to the class of 
news-purveyors on whom a morning paper 
principally depends for its supply of facts, as 
they are facetiously termed. The penny-a- 


line men are generally persons who are by no 
means qualified to report common proceedings, 


The other portions of 





Journalism. 


—persons who have not had the education of 
decent butlers; but such is the Constitution of 
the morning paper, that in these hands are the 
names and characters of a very large portion 
of their countrymen daily and hourly placed, 
It is they who supply the whole of that por 
tion of the paper that comes under the head of 
domestic news. It is through the habit of re 
lying on such unaccredited agents as these 
that the London newspapers are liable to be 
hoaxed, as they so frequently are, by pretended 
information; such as that lately imposed upon 
the Times, by some ‘lubberly concocter of a 
lie,’ to use its own phraseology ,—respecting 
first, a fatal accident to one Mrs. Burney in 
consequence of the furious riding of Lord 
merston'’s groom, and next giving all the de 
tails of a coroner’s inquest that was never 
held, on a corpse that never appeared. 

The whole of this mass is placed under the 
superintendence of an editor,—the same per. 
son who is expected to write the dicta that are 
to guide the opinions of the British world, for 
atdeast a day. He is to be responsible for not 
merely his own opinions on events,—events on 
which a secretary of state, with all the facts 
before him, would often find it difficult in 
stantly to write an article for the nation,—but 
he must be cognizant of the whole correspon. 
dence; he must further have revised all the 
other departments of intelligence, and decide 
upon the pretensions of twenty penny-a-line 
men, and the reclamations brought against 
their reports of the preceding day,—and all 
this in the dead of the night, when the small 
hours are increasing fast, in a heated manu 
factory redolent of oil and printer’s ink. 

Size is the author of much evil; it tempts 
the proprietors to attempt everything, and the 
consequence is that nothing is done well. But 
this is not all. 

To produce this enormous sheet requires, as 
has been observed, a manufactory, and that 
maintained on a large scale. It implies the 
retaining a great number of agents, correspon- 
dents, reporters, and occasional assistants,—an 
army of compositors,—another of distributors, 
—huge supplies of paper,—and a steam en- 
gine. This is not to be done without large 
capital ; the necessity of a huge capital being 
concentrated in particular hands, implies a vil- 
tual monopoly ; and the evils of monopoly need 
not be gone into here. Nothing can be plainer 
than the lesson written on the front of every 
daily journal in London. It is to the monopoly, 
and the monopoly alone, that must be attributed 
the incongruities, the absurdities, in short the 
inaptitude, of the daily press. If public 
struction is to be conveyed daily to every part 
of the kingdom, should not the nation have the 
best instructors that can be found! Has it? 
Are the editors of the daily papers, generally 
speaking, the men that would be selected to 
inform, teach, and guide a country like this! 
Could, indeed, one man alone do it? Would 





it not require many? But the establishment 
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_ Of Reporters and Anonymous Contributors. 


afford such a plan,—it must be content 
with the least it can do with. If much were 
iven to the writers for public instruction, the 
credit might be more, but the profit might be 
Jess than it is. But then are there not disin- 
terested men of ability in this great and en- 
lightened nation, who would gladly come for- 
ward to guide their fellow-countrymen,—at 
apy rate to share with them the gifts of intel- 
and industry? There are numbers; 
but is it to be expected that, first of all, they 
would submit to the contro] of a trading pro- 
prietor, whose ambition it is to draw profit, 
and not to scatter good? And again, would 
such individuals consent that their writings 
should be mixed up with the contents of the 
penny-a-line man’s wallet, the rags and frag- 
ments of the basket of the literary scavenger ! 
If reports of proceedings are to be given at 
all, should not the best be had!—should not 
they, whether in courts or at meetings, be first 
faithfully reported and then carefully and judi- 
ciously abridged, in such a manner as to pre- 
sent not only an idea of the event, but a trust- 
worthy record of the opinions enounced and 
the transactions that took place! Is anything 
like this done? The appeal may be made to 
any one who was ever present during a series 
of transactions, and next morning — a 
report of them in a daily paper. Every line 
bears the mark of haste, indifference, uncer- 
tainty; and, what is more, the whole record 
itselh hangs upon a balance ;—it is a question 
of time and space ;—if the report is not ready 
toan instant,—if another subject catches the 
eye of the superintendent editor,—the whole 
matter is swept into oblivion. Thus are in- 
formation and intelligence made to depend, 
not on their importance to the public welfare, 
but on the number of square inches in a morn- 
ing paper. 
here are few things more essential than 
correct reports of the debates in Parliament ; 
the demand for them has been so considerable, 
that, even under the monopoly, they may be 
said to possess just claims to praise. There is 
much to be said, however, on this head. If 
the report of one daily morning paper is good, 
the others cannot be exact, for they all mate- 
rially differ; phrases differ, which is pardona- 
ble; but the matter is not the same, and the 
length of the speeches and the fulness of the 
report depend altogether on the politics of the 
paper,—sometimes on the caprice of the re- 
porter. The channel of this most essential 
intelligence may at any time be stopped by the 
conspiracy of a few nameless adventurers em- 
ployed in this capacity by the monopolists, or 
it may be poisoned by the — of any 
one of them. If this may be said of the morn- 
ing papers, what shall be said of the evening 
ones, which are mere garbled abridgments of 
the morning papers, and which would not 
trouble themselves with abridgment at all, 


Were not the evening paper of smaller size 
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the reports of the parliamen proceedi 
are made in the manner ws aah ~anl 
there is much to be said in their favour, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which they 
are got up;—because the Houses of Parlia- 
ment sit late and talk long, is the country 
therefore to be deprived of every other species 
of intelligence, every other topic pushed aside ? 
Yet this is the case; in consequence of the 
same paper being used for- conveying every 
kind of information, it is frequently seen that 
the debates occupy the whole of the journal, 
and all the rest of the world is as if it were 
not. It is not, however, the fact, however late 
into the night the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment may sit, that when they debate, all the 
rest of the globe sinks into repose. 

The preservation of the anonymous in En- 
glish newspapers has several causes, some of 
which are closely connected with the virtual 
monopoly, others, if at all, only remotely. One 
cause is, that the proprietary, for the sake of 
cheapness, and under the necessity of filling 
their pages, employ agents whom they are 
ashamed of, and the mention of whose names 
would deprive all they write or contribute of 
authority ;—another is the personality of the 
Press, reacted on again by the anonymousness 
of this species of writing, and its consequent 
impunity ; another cause may be the insignifi- 
cance of each previous contribution, and the 
fact of the name of the contributor often being 
unknown to the parties adopting the contribu- 
tion. Occasional contributors, who break 
through the common objections to writing in 
the newspapers entertained in official circles 
and among the aristocratic classes, of course 
do not wish to be known, Jest they should be 
mixed with the persons habitually connected 
with newspapers, and to whom they consider 
odium attached. The anonymous again has 
its advantages to such persons ; who, under its 
shield, will sometimes venture a license of at- 
tack, which they could not sign without being 
subjected to more or less inconvenience. 

It is not to be denied that many of the daily 
papers contain articles of ability,—that some 
of their editors are writers of acknowledged 
talent ; but can one man do everything! can 
he know everything ? has he the power of wri- 
ting with effect daily and for ever? is he ne- 
ver to read? is no time to be given to society, 
to recreation, to the Jaying in a fresh stock of 
experience, to encouraging and cultivating new 
impressions or removing the old? So tasked is 
the editor of a morning journal, that he must 
necessarily soon be driven to the lees of his 
brain, and be content to foist his intellectual 
dregs upon the gaping world in lieu of the 
wisdom they have a mght to expect from the 
pen of the public instructor. This comes of 
the monopoly ; and the monopoly comes of the 
stamp. 

The few lines quoted from the Revue En- 
cyclopédique refer to the fact, that the French 
politicians make their reputations in the jour- 





the morning. Supposing, however, that 
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nals. The British certainly do not; a polite 

litician would blush to be accused of a lead- 
ing article in a newspaper. This is to be la- 
mented, if for no other reason than that the 
discussions in the journals would afford an ad- 
mirable school for future public servants, and 
the writings of such men would be a better 
guide to their abilities and opinions, than either 


the extent of their property or the colour of 


their ribbons. The maintenance of political 
arguments in an arena before the world, would 
also corroborate the morality of young aspi- 
rants; they would early acquire a name and 
fame not to be bought and sold, and cease to 
be the tools they are now too often considered 
by their more experienced predecessors in po- 
litical life. Such an object would raise young 
men above merely sensual pursuits, and give 
them a greater scope of ambition than is now 
afforded by either Melton Mowbray or the Red 
House. It would counteract the baneful pre- 
vailing idea that property and not intelligence 
make the legislator; for it would show that 
independence is founded, not upon wealth, but 
upon tastes. It may be remarked as a singu- 
lar fact, the root of which is, however, some- 
what deeper than the newspaper itself, that so 
few editors in this country have obtained either 
political celebrity or political power. To re- 
present a borough even, has been considered 
as an object beyond the legitimate scope of 
their views; and yet these are the men the 
nation looks to for its opinions,—the men whose 
lucubrations lie on the first table in the land, 
as on the bench of the meanest hovel; whose 
ideas are canvassed in club-houses, conned 
over at private firesides, and read aloud to ad- 
miring audiences in public houses. How is it 
that the wisdom of such persons never creeps 
into the senate, much less into office. Some- 
times, but rarely, the concealed contributor 
works himself into power ; such men as James 
Stepi:en and Sir James Mackintosh, though 
dishonoured by contamination with journalism, 
have scrambled into places, but it has been in 
spite of this connexion and not by means of it. 
Mr. Stephen once avowed in the House of 
Commons that such a connexion had once ex- 
isted as regarded himself, and his magnanimity 
was applauded to the skies. If this is partly 
to be attributed to the aristocratic institutions 
of the country, it is also owing in some mea- 
sure to the constitution of the stamped news- 
paper. The abolition of the stamp-laws will 
destroy one cause, and the reform in parlia- 
ment may put away the other. It is to be 
hoped that men who have studied the people’s 
interests long and carefully, pointed them out 
by their writings and ably contributed to the 
formation of right opinions, will no longer be 
virtually excluded from a place in the senate, 
but on the contrary that there will be sufficient 
intelligence abroad to discern, that persons so 
trained are most likely to make efficient pub- 
lic servants and representatives. 


Journalism. 


in part unconnected with the ability of its con, 
ductors. It arises chiefly from the power of 
spreading its opinions whatever they are, from 
its means of rapid communication and pe 
transmission. A sentence though feeble jg 
itself gains a momentum merely by its bei 
sent before ten thousand individuals at the same 
instant ; just as in theatres, the expression that 
would but faintly affect a single individual, 
falling upon the ears of a large assembly simul. 
taneously acquires a vast additional force, ang 
will move to tears or laughter the same person 
who was not to be touched in solitude. Some 
thing like this occurs in newspapers, The 
man who can publish what he pleases ing 
journal habitually read by a multitude, is a map 
of power, even though he may not be a manof 
ability. Nay, it may be, and indeed often has 
been, that a writer of less ability is the perso 
of greater power ; the chance being that an or. 
dinary writer will use topics and broach senti. 
ments more level to the comprehension, and 
more soothing to the prejudices of readers, then 
the writer of deeper views. The best instructor 
is not likely to be most willingly listened to; 
in fact the way to be most extensively popular, 
is to flatter prejudice, encourage vanity, and 
please the ear by the harmonious rounding of 
easily understood common-places. This must 
be considered as one of the reasons why » 
little discontent has been expressed with the 
daily organs of intelligence ; the worst in essen 
tial points, was calculated to be most liked by 
the mass, and it is to the mass that regard mus 
be had by persons whose sole concern is suc- 
cessful trading. Public satisfaction, the expo 
nent of which is circulation, will be found often 
to vary inversely as merit, in existing papers 
Some of them, looking to their conduct through 
a creat number of years, have been despised or 
ridiculed by all intelligent men, perhaps at the 
moment when they were laying the foundation 
of immense circulation and great future wealth, 
These huge vehicles of public intelligence have 
been raised like balloons into the air by the 
speed of a courier, by the superior absurdity ot 
vulgarity of their police reports, by the particu 
larity of their details of the court, some ability 
in their theatrical critiques, or some other equal 
ly non-essential point in the conduct of a public 
instructor; for which however many persons 
cared, many others might be inditierent. The 
guiding principle is necessarily the per-centage, 
and editors are rewarded or changed according 
to the state of the books. Though the daily 
newspapers are avowedly partizans of particulat 
opinions or classes of persons, the objection to 
a thorough change of side does not consist m 
the honesty of the editor, for he may be easily 
changed,—nor in the convictions of the propr+ 
etary, for they frequently differ among then» 
selves, and may be wholly opposed to the party 
espoused by the journal,—but solely in 
chance that a change of opinion, if too abrupt 
may be ruinous to the concern, the manufactory, 





The power of the press depends upon causes 
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species of shifting takes place, in order 
to trim the vessel and its Sails to the catching 
of the gale. Both questions and persons are 
; and though bribes may not be taken 
in form, there is no doubt that in many instan- 
ces considerations are entered into, which ap- 
only in their efiect upon the columns of 
per. How can any other course be ex- 
ted in merely mercantile establishments ; 
and how blind must that public be, that does 
notsee it; how absurd not to expect it. In 
what other line of business do men take any 
ide but that which is likely to lead them 
honestly to the end aimed at in usiness, viz. 
fit. If truth is elicited,—if useful measures 
are urged,—if good information is produced,— 
theaccident is lucky ; the fact being, that even 
considerations of profit, make some show both 
of ability and independence necessary. — 

At the bottom of all this mischief, is the 
stamp. On observing the great imperfections 
and many vices of our journals, and looking 
into their nature and causes, it has always been 
found that that red deformity on the corner of 
each sheet, is the damaing spot, the plague 
mark, that taints the whole mass. Do away 
with the stamp,—establish free trade in news, 
—and the supply of Jaurnalism will be of a 
very different shape and character. The bond 
that binds up all this heterogeneous mass will 
becut, and the gigavtic sheet wil] crumble 
into morsels, It is not meant that there will 
be no large papers ; but papers will be adapted 
to the magnitude of the subject and the pockets 
ofthe readers. Why should a gentleman much 
altached to theatricals be compelled to purchase 
an expensive dispatch from Oporto, ora debate 
upon the poor-laws? The courts and police 
will have their own known reporters, and then 
perhaps, reputations and cases will not be so 
grievously murdered as at present. The writer 
who conceives he has valuable opinions to com- 
municate, will set up a journal for the season 
or as long as the subject lasts, and then drop 
it. There must be accredited channels of 
news; there must and will be daily reports of 
parliamentary proceedings; the interests of 
commerce must be consulted; but these pur- 
poses will be answered together or separately 
as may best suit the different interests to be 
served. Some large firms will be broken up; 
but the activity that will be thrown into the 
profession of journalism, the addition of its 
— extent, and utility, is not to be calcu- 

ted. There is not a man in the kingdom, so 
poor that he will not be able to have his news- 
paper, and that the newspaper most peculiarly 
adapted to his wants and wishes. The dissemi- 
nation of journals of all kinds will induce per- 
sons possessing peculiar talent or information, 
who now hold off from the newspaper press or 
are excluded from it, to come forward in the 
shape most agreeable to their habits, and throw 
all the weight of their ability into the general 
bank of intelligence. The newspaper would 
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opinion, the political University; and be even 
more than it is there. The greater enterprise 
of the English, the older habits of freedom, the 
more popular character of many of their insti- 
tutions, and the more pervading spirit of their 
inquiries and their curiosity, would give greater 
variety, scope, and interest to their newspapers. 
From what has been done under all the oppres- 
siveness of the stamp, and all the disadvantages 
under which it is evaded by the cheap journals, 
may be seen what may be expected as soon as 
the newspaper emancipation takes place; and 
assuredly that event cannot be long postponed. 
The stamp must be yielded, or it will be taken. 
That it has been continued hitherto, can only 
be accounted for by the fact that few of the 
public instructors are honest in urging its abo- 
lition. They dread the effects of a dissolution 
of the monopoly; luckily, however, the smug- 
gling now going on to so enormous an extent 
in the shape of penny papers, is producing an 
effect that might not have been obtained trom 
patriotism alone. It is to be hoped that the 
organs of the common interest and their own, 
will soon raise such an outery as will frighten 
our gentle Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
the propriety of his calculations. The public 
in this, as in other things, have been supine ; 
free journalism is an essential of political exist- 
ence, and ought to be argued for, subscribed 
for ;---it ought to be urged in assemblies both 
small and large; no set of men should get to- 
gether without proposing as a thing to be done, 
the unshackling of the press; it is more neces- 
sary than to drink the King’s health after din- 
ner. ‘The press must be untaxed,’ should be 
the answer to every demand for money by the 
tax-officer, the burthen of every petition to par- 
liament, the instruction of every member sent 
to represent the people. Let the people but 
will it, and it isdone. They have freedom of 
speech of one kind; why should not they have 
another? For what is publishing, but perma- 
nent talking to a great number of persons at 
once? 

In the foregoing remarks on the Press as it 
exists, the daily papers have alone been men- 
tioned. Some of the observations apply to the 
weekly ones; not all. The character of the 
weekly Press is in some respects more dis- 
creditable to the country than that of the daily 
papers. Frivolity of every kind, unmeaning 
attempts at wit, indecent stories, scandalous 
allusions, personal slander, and wretched efforts 
of aiding a political party by ribaldry and ruf- 
fianly abuse; these are the characteristics of 
much of the weekly Press. As it is not to be 
expected that such compositions would be tole- 
rated more than once a week, no change is to 
be expected in the frequency of the publication ; 
and as those who are gratified with such pro- 
ductions must have tastes too depraved to relish 
any higher entertainment, they will probably 
continue to enjoy the same extensive circula- 
tion as at present, especially those aimed at the 
rich. Such as are levelled at the ill-taught 
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and ill-conducted part of the poor, it is to be 
hoped, will have their readers taken away from 
under them by a reformation and an extensive 
education in the more numerous classes. The 
more enlightened weekly journals are, in many 
respects, admirably conducted, and for talent 
and industry are just now hardly to be matched. 
They consist at present of original papers and 
of compilations from the daily news; the change 
to be expected after the abolition of the duty, 
would be perhaps the separation of these two 
parts. The compilation, abridgement, and con- 
densation of the intelligence of the week is suf- 
ficient to occupy the whole of a moderate-sized 
paper; and assuredly the original discussions 
suggested by the events of the week are enough 
to occupy one body of men, and to fill one or- 
dinary weekly paper, conjoined with advertise- 
ments, and a few matters of record or an- 
nouncement. 

One point should not be omitted, in a sketch 
however hasty of the evil condition of London 
journalism. It is, that the Journal being under- 
taken as a trading concern, and universally felt 
to be such, the readers and subscribers simply 
take up the paper as a hireling informant, and 
feel no more interest in the publication than 

s to the settling of the newsman’s bill. 
These are not the terms on which such com- 
munications should take place. The journalist 
is both an instructor and a representative ; and 
the bond between him and his constituents, 
should neither be seven pence nor a shilling. 
It being well understood that the ablest and 
most industrious papers, and those which de- 
mand the rarer qualities in the individuals con- 
cerned in the construction, are the least circu- 
lated and the worst paid, the enlightened 
portion of the public should take care that they 
do not suffer for their ability or their honesty. 
Again, for the furtherance of all beneficial 
measures, no more convenient medium could 
be found, than the connexion supplied by editor 
and reader of the same journal. Such a Cor- 
responding Society would defy any tyrant in 
the world. There has hitherto been a coldness 
between the parties; and the cause has been 
indicated. A journal has always been deemed 
a trading concern; it generally has been so; 
and the reader has justly considered the terms 
of the connexion as what might be thus laconi- 
cally interpreted; ‘J buy the newspaper, and 
the newspaper is ready to sell me.’ 


en 


From the same. 


THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA.* 


Mrs. Trotiope having all but overturned 
the United States, by a book in the department 
of Voyages and Travels, has now brought ro- 
mance to bear them down, and proposes to give 





* A Novel. By Mrs Trollope, Author of “ The Domes- 
tie Manners of the Americans.’’—12mo. 3 vols. London. 


in America. 


them the coup de grace with a novel. Inhe 
former work, she could only tell us what “" 
gainly people our descendants are; but now 
she can show them to us in action, and, 

is more, present them to the notice of 

in contrast with the refinement, the liberalj 
and the education of the mother country. The 
resort to fiction was a happy idea. That Mr 
Trollope was quite equal to its ma 

had been already established ; and the 
which it puts into the hands of one family 
with its employment, of varying the scene, ip 
troducing different characters, and all raniy 
and descriptions of people, affords an author ay 
excellent opportunity of working up such of 
his adversaria as he had not been able tp 
weave into narrative, or incorporate in disse. 
tation. Besides which, it presents the remark 
able advantage of contrast, which has already 
been spoken of. It is not necessary to censure; 
brutality has only to be set vis-a-vis with m 
finement, and it is rebuked in the most formid. 
able manner; and so with every other vies, 
virtue, or indecorum. 

Acting up to this idea, Mrs. Trollope has 
sent across the Atlantic a small family of the 
élite of English society. Persons of wealth 
and consequence in their own country, and 
more than that, persons who in England would 
be regarded as the models of society,—rich, 
generous, noble, benevolent, courteous, and 
refined, both in manner and sentiment. This 
was certainly subjecting our younger and hari- 
working brother to a fearful ordeal. But first 
it should be said, that these models of civiliza 
tion are not able to separate themselves from 
the old country, without retaining some co- 
nexion with the society left behind. This is 
somewhat unfortunate for the purpose of the 
author ; for the parties with whom the voyagers 
are connected at home, happen to be the most 
diabolical creatures that ever entered into the 
mind of even a lady novelist ; for it would seem, 
the more innocent the habits, the blacker the 
imagination. It would appear that the female 
mind, kept free from actual contact with vil 
lany,—in conceiving it, goes to sea without 
compass, and thus trusts wholly to the colour 
ing of the imagination, unchecked by the tet 
of experience. The scoundrel of the lady- 
novelist, is always ten times as infernal as the 
creation of an author of his own sex. An av 
thoress may in fact al ways be discovered by the 
deeper die of her crimes. 

In order to get some persons of refinement 
to the United States, Mrs. Trollope could hit 
upon no better plan than making one of het 
models of propriety fly his country for murder. 
Crime, is no doubt, a very frequent cause of 
the immigration of our refined countrymen into 
the ruder districts of the United States; am 
this is a circumstance to be taken into cons 
deration on both sides. But still it may be sug 
gested that the authoress could have contrived 
to whisk a peer of the realm into a Liverpool 
packet, with less violence than for the sheb 
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ding of blood. From debt, to be sure, they have 
an immunity ; as they do not open Banks, they 
cannot follow the example of Mr. Touchandgo, 
who, with his clerk Robthetill, left Lombard 
Street one frosty morning, and of whom the 
first intelligence was dated from the State of 
Apodidaskalia. These motives certainly fail ; 
bat peers are to be found in other quarters of the 
world thaa where they are appointed to go- 
yernments, wandering, it is to be presumed, 
for the satisfaction of a rational curiosity, and, 
at any rate, if Mrs. Trollope would send a 
young member of the House of Lords to ex- 
amine a republic, it was by no means neces- 

that his hands should be reeking with the 
blood of a peasant. Nevertheless,so it is. In 
metry England, somewhere on the Dorsetshire 
coast, exists a race of scoundrel smugglers, 
who when silks and brandy fail, take to inland 
robbery. One of this class,—the parallel to 
which Mrs. ‘T'rollope has omitted to show in the 
States—has a grudge against Lord Darcy. 
Partly because the young gentleman is a lord, 
and partly because he has interrupted the rob- 
bery of a hen-roost, the peasant smuggler, him- 
self a mere boy, vows revenze. He lets out 
theentrails of the young lord’s favourite spaniel, 
and before his Jordship’s face ; a struggle ensues, 
and the lord contrives to wrest the knife out of 
the voung smugeler’s hands, and to insert it into 
his side. The peasant drops motionless, and 
the peer stands over his victim in despair. This 
scene takes place in a boat in shallow water on 
some Dorsetshire sands.— , 

‘Lord Darcy’s fury now completely mastered 
him. He wrested the knife from the man’s 
hand; and, before either of them had again 
drawn breath, it was plunged hilt deep in the 
smuggler’s side.’ 

‘After giving a convulsive spring, and one 
deadly yell, the unhappy youth lay lifeless at 
hisfeet. Lord Darcy stood like stone beside 
his victim; his dress was stained with blood, 
his face livid with horror, and the fatal knife 
still in his hand, when a small pleasure-boat, 
its white sail glancing brightly in the evening 
sun, shot directly into the little bay where the 
smuggler’s skiff lay moored.’—vol. i. p. 19. 

This was the moment for whipping off the 
noble youth to America; he was qualified, as 
is said at the Magdalen, to be transferred 
across the Atlantic. The skiff spoken of is a 
pleasure-boat belonging toa Mr. Gordon of the 
neighbourhood, a man of wealth and rank, and, 
at the moment, is occupied by himself and 
daughter. This gentleman had formerly been 
in love with Lord Darcy’s mother, but being 
under engagement to marry another, he had 
only made love, and not contracted marriage ; 
motive is here supplied for his active interfer- 
ence between Lord Darcy and Tyburn, for 
such the authoress deems would have been the 
fate of her hero had he remained in his father- 
land. Mr. Gordon takes the young peer into 
his sailing boat, and .with a gallantry unheard 


of since the days of chivalry, ships the whole 
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party in a vessel bound to America, then con- 
veniently lying off the coast. More convenient- 
ly still, Captain Birdmore happens to be an 
American friend of Mr. Gordon’s of long stand- 
ing. Captain Birdmore is the first Yankee to 
whom the reader is introduced; and it suited 
the authoress, under the circumstances, to make 
him both an honest and obliging man. 

“ As soon as we found ourselves on board, I 
led our unfortunate Edward to the cabin, and 
taking the astonished captain with us, I stated 
to hin exactly what I had seen, adding that the 
safety of the young man before him was dearer 
to me than my life. I concealed nothing from this 
excellent and true-hearted man, but the name 
and rank of his passenger; and this I did as 
much to spare him future inconvenience, as to 
increase the security of my poor charge. When 
my short story was ended, I addressed myself 
to Lord Darey with sufficient meaning to make 
him comprehend my purpose, and said, ‘ Now, 
Edward Smith, relate, I entreat you, to my 
friend and to me, the circumstances which led to 
this dreadful catastrophe.’ What a countenance 
he has! I never shall forget the manner in 
which he told his dreadful tale, nor ever did 1 
see remorse so deeply felt. Birdmore’s eyes 
overflowed as well as mine, and, giving a hand 
to each of us, he swore to guard his person, 
and secret, as tenderly as if they were his own. 
I determined on accompanying Lady Darcy’s 
son to America ; he was in no state to go alone. 
My Caroline, [ knew, wouldas willingly cross 
the Atlantic as her drawing-room, if I were 
with her; but I felt it due to her that I should 
have no reserves. She, and she alone, knows 
who he is. Fortunately, my servants had ne- 
ver before seen him.” 

“T have hardly spirits to add more.details: 
but do not increase the misery you must suffer, 
by any fears for our inconvenience. My credit 
with Captain Birdmore is good to any amount. 
After having had a most fortunately rapid run, 
he went himself on shore with me and my fear- 
less girl at Plymouth, and there, in less time 
than you would believe possible, we furnished 
ourselves with all that was needful toour whole 
party for the voyage.”—vol. i. p. 80. 

Captain Birdmore furnishes the party with 
letters of introduction, recommends Rochester 
for a residence, and acts in every way as might 
be expected from a benevolent man. Whether 
he possessed any Yankee peculiarities of dia- 
lect or not, is only to be conjectured. Mrs. 
Trollope says nothing on that head. 

It has been seen that the peer assumes the 
name of Smith; but in his progress from New 
York to Rochester, he looks something between 
a lord in masquerade and a murderer in dis- 
guise. He evidently does not answer to the 
name of Smith. He suffers from remorse,— 
he is writhing under his misfortune, to cal] it 
by a euphonistic term much in use where crime 
is meant,—he disdains all fellowship with the 
people he meets with,—nay he will scarcely 
hold colloquy with good Mr. Gordon his pre- 
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server, and his daughter who is evidently fall- 
ing in love with him apace. Well, this per- 
son proceeds on his travels. Mr. Gordon, his 
companion, is certainly not so much of a Belte- 
nebros as Mr. Smith; but he is as little a per- 
son to be calculated upon, as his ward. It ap- 
pears to the Americans, a shrewd people, that 
he is travelling without adequate motive; he 
is a person of large income, and has never been 
careful of money; that which would be term- 
ed liberality in England, or at most careless- 
ness of money,—among a people where coin 
represents pains-taking and labour in whatever 
hands it may be found, seems nothing less than 
ignorance of its value. Our countrymen have 
taught the Yankees, in what class abundance 
of ready money and carelessness of its expen- 
diture are usually combined ; and certainly they 
are not in fault, if suspicion attaches to such 
persons. Something was wrong, very wrong: 
and the Yankees were not so much to blame, 
if they suspected the party of robbery only, 
and not of murder. Yet this is the grand of- 
fence. Mr. Gordon and family proceed through 
a country they evidently possess no curiosity 
to see; they attempt to reside among a peo- 
ple whom they evidently despise, though their 
contempt is somewhat courteously displayed ; 
they abound in wealth, and seeing that the 
persons about them are ready to make any 
profitable bargain, they fall into the most ob- 
vious traps, traps too obvious for an American 
to believe unseen; and after all, the party is 
only suspected of being bankers, or something 
of that description, in astate of unceremonious 
emigration. In spite of all this, the family is 
introduced into the society of Rochester. This 
is the fact which seems to tell most against the 
Americans; and not that they were turned out 
of it when it was found a police officer was in 
search of them. But to be sure they were for- 
tified with the introductory letters of Captain 
Birdmore, and these went a long way, and in- 
deed served them altogether until the arrival of 
the police. On the mere recommendatory 
letter of Captain Birdmore, a Mr. Warner in- 
stantly invites them to his hospitable house, 
until they can find a suitable abode, and that 
they may escape the annoyances inseparable 
from remaining ata hotel. On the same in- 
troduction, they are visited by a respectable 
widow, a Mrs. Williams, and introduced to such 
society as the place affords. They take a fur- 
nished house from a Mrs. Oaks, for which they 
agree to pay an extravagant price, and on its 
first being mentioned, Mr. Gordon declares it 
a very reasonable demand indeed, though con- 
fessedly he knows nothing on the subject of 
rices at Rochester. Not content with this, 
owever, Miss Gordon secretly gives the land- 
lady the value of three or four months hire of 
the whole house, for instantaneous possession ; 
after which, it was absolutely charitable, to 
suppose the party only guilty of running off; 

with bank plunder. 
“ Sit down, ma’am, sit down,” began Mrs. 
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Oaks. “ After all, Miss Gordon, there ig Nothing 
like leaving women to settle business, When 
did you say you should like to come in, missy 

* To-night, ma’am, if possible.” 

“To-night? Why, sure enough that is shor 
notice. Lord bless ine, why how can that be 
and I with neither of my daughters to help 
me pack ?” 

‘If the thing is impossible, madam, it canngt 
be done ; but as it will greatly suit my cop 
venience, I wish it to be so arranged, if pos 
sible. The additioual trouble occasioned by this 
haste may be charged for, at any rate you please.” 

‘There was much food for meditation in this 
speech, and most excellent ground-work fo 
speculation; but poor Mrs. Oaks had not time 
allowed her for either. It was but a moment 
that she sat with her eyes wide open, and her 
mouth but half shut; yet the impatient heiress 
rose from her chair, and so effectually alarmed 
the good lady with the fear of her escape, that 
she made a vigorous effort to subdue all Jes 
ser feeling, while she sought to gratify that 
which was dearest.’ 

‘ She, too, rose from the chair, and fearing to 
lose the golden moment, said, as promptly as 
Miss Gordon herself could have desired, “| 
will be out of the house, bag and baggage, in 
four hours, if you will make it worth my while” 

“The queer, comfortless dinner, the long 
dragging afternoon, the vulgar supper of yes 
terday evening, with the hurry-skurry break 
fast, the odious bitters, and the still more odious 
beaux of the morning, al] pressed upon Caro 
line’s mind; and in utter forgetfulness of the 
caution Lord Darey had received from the 
friendly major of the tavern, she eagerly an- 
swered, “1 will give you fifty dollars beyond 
the rent if you will do so.” 

‘ Mrs. Oaks was indeed a happy woman, and 
she felt it. Not only were her most sanguine 
hopes of gain exceeded five-fold, but she had 
astory to tell, and that of English folks, which 
would ensure her listeners wherever she chose 
to visit for a month to come.’—vol. i. 193. 

Now this is intended to be not only amusing, 
but highly characteristic of our thriving repub 
licans. It happens, however, to be a scene 
which is taking place every day in thiscoun 
try among the class who let lodgings and those 
who take them, though it does not very fre 
quently happen that the keen Mrs. Oakaes of 
London are so lucky in their victim. : 

The comedy of the book, is however chiefly 
supplied by the inmates of a boarding-house m 
Rochester, who are for the most part elderly 
bodies, whose grand source of diversion, 18 M 
the new country as in the old, gossip, varied 
with dram-drinking and prayer-meeting. 
characters are drawn with considerable hv 
mour; but whether they are American of not, 
it is certain that they may be matched in ever, 
particular in every market-town of England 
Their furious love of news, their quick trans 
tion from censure to praise and even servility, 


their ignorance and their malice, their love of 
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tea and sometimes strong waters, the flutter 
caused by male society, and the relief found 
for the pain of celibacy in the animation of the 
conventicle, are all English, or rather all human 
nature under similar circumstances, to the very 
letter. They who hesitate to believe this, from 
never having been brought into contact with 
such society, need only be referred to the novels 
of Miss Austin ; more particularly her ‘ Emma,’ 
in which abundant proof will be found, and 
what is more, the source of some of Mrs. 
Trollope’s inspirations. 

It must be allowed, that for the female quid- 
nuncs of a boarding-house in a provincial 
town, whether of England or the United States, 
finer game than the Gordons, father and daugh- 
ter, and the pseudo Mr. Edward Smith and a 
couple of booby livery servants, could not well 
be selected. Of course when the police is un- 
derstood to be on their track, vehement is the 
agitation of the tongues, and great the triumph 
of the prophetesses of evil. The intelligence 
is thus received and acted upon at the board- 
ing house, whose society has been increased 
by the addition of the keen Mrs. Oaks, 

“¢Mr. Mitchel had not himself been among 
the visiting acquaintance of Mr. Gordon, but 
he had heard enough of them, to know that 
his strong suspicion of their being followed by 
the police of New York, would not be unfa- 
vourably received by his fair friends.’ 

‘It was not, therefore, many hours after Mr. 
Burns had left him, that he entered Mrs. Be- 
van’s parlour, his long narrow face sharpened 
with the consciousness of his important tidings. 
When the character of a neighbour was the 
problem, Mr. Mitche] was apt to reason like a 
woman, and jump to the conclusion. He cheer- 
ed the hearts of all the ladies, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams was one of them, with the broad asser- 
tion, that the iniquity of those who had scorned 
their betters was brought to light; and that in 
the Lord’s good time, they would be punished 
for their misdeeds; for that to his certain know- 
ledge, the officers of justice were after Mr. 
Gordon, &c. &e. &e.’ 

‘It is hardly necessary to trouble the reader 
with a detailed account of the horror express- 
ed, or the pleasure felt, en this occasion.’ 

“T thought so!” 

“I was very sure how it would be!” 

“I said it would issue in mischief.” 

“Tam not one bit surprised.” 

“{ saw it clearly from the first,” and 

“The Lord be good unto me! what will 
brother Wilson say!” formed the chorus with 
which the news was received.’ 

‘Mr. Mitchel shook his head, as the ladies 
purred around him, and almost squeezed the 
hand of Miss Duncomb, in the sympathy he 
felt for her detestation of such wickedness.’ 

“It is perfectly astonishing,” observed Mrs. 
Cornish, “ how often my pregnostics have been 
tight, respecting English people. When I lived 
in New York, it was quite impossible, even in 
the elevated circle in which we moved, not to 
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fall in occasionally with some of these wretched, 
unfashionable, disreputable, people; but] always 
put Mr. Cornish on his guard against them.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” said Miss Maria, ar- 
ranging her ‘spit curl’ in that particular man- 
ner which at once explains the meaning of the 
rather particular appellation given by Ameri- 
can ladies to the little captivating lock which 
adorns their temples, “Indeed, mamma, they 
are not always so very low. I remember hear- 
ing that there was a lord came over once; I 
am sure, I wish I had been grown up then!” 

“I don’t see,” said Mrs. Oaks, “why I 
should not go over just now, when that inso- 
lent Miss is pulled down a little, and look 
about after my elegant things, It is the bounden 
duty of every body in this life to look after the 
things that are trusted to their keeping. It is 
not nowise impossible but she may say some- 
thing more about the book-shelves—or, fright- 
ened as she is, I should not be surprised if she 
thought it would be as well to pay me the com- 
pliment of leaving the pianoforte behind her. I 
wish Mrs. Bevan, or you, Miss Duncomb, or 
both of you, ladies, would just step over with 
me this very minute.” 

‘ Both ladies instantly declared their willing- 
ness, and Mr. Mitchel professed himself much 
pleased that he had been the means, in the 
hands of Providence, of being serviceable in 
so good a cause.’ 

‘The three ladies hastened to bonnet and 
cloak themselves, and leaving Mr. Mitchel to 
await the news they might bring with them at 
their return, they walked off with the firm 
step of virtuous indignation, to see how poor 
Caroline bore her “ pulling down.” 

‘ But the pulling down had not yet reached 
her. She was sitting, as was now pretty gene- 
rally her custom in the morning, téte-a-téte 
with her friend Emily. Miss Gordon was 
drawing, while Emily read to her; and at the 
moment the three ladies were announced, they 
were laughing very heartily at the scene be- 
tween king Richard and the friar, while at 
supper in the holy cell of the forest anchorite. 
There is always something embarrassing in 
the abrupt check given to laughter, by the un- 
expected entrance of a person, or persons, to- 
tally unfit to join it. It is like a sudden stop 
put to violent motion. If this be true in ordi- 
nary cases, much more was it so in the present 
instance; for there was that in the manner and 
aspect of the visiters, which must have banish- 
ed the smile from the cheek of Hebe herself.’ 

‘Mrs. Oaks entered first—as she had a right 
to do, seeing that the house was her own. Her 
countenance, which was naturally sharp, now 
bore a sort of vinegar expression, mingled 
with defiance. Her arms were firmly fixed to 
her sides, and her hands tightly clasped toge- 
ther. Miss Duncomb followed, with her dark 
eye-brows knit into an awful frown. She in- 
tended that her countenance should express the 
virtue and holiness of all the saints and mar- 





tyrs; but there was a little crabbed air of 
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earthly spite in her features, that quite over- 
wered the celestial expression she aimed at. 
rs. Bevan, as usual, humbly entered last. 
Not even the business she was upon could 
conquer her habitual smoothness; but she 
showed the interest she took in it, by mutter- 
ing to herself, every step she went, “ Dear 
me !—Mercy on us !—Oh dear! oh dear !” 

* Miss Gordon half rose from her chair, and 
uttered a civil salutation, which was received 
in perfect silence, except the muttered, “ Oh 
dear! oh dear!” of Mrs. Bevan. The servant 
had placed chairs, and they sat down. Emily 
closed her book, and turning her sweet eyes 
on Miss Duncomb, said—’ 

“ Have you seen mamma to-day, Miss Dun- 
comb ?” 

“Go home to your mother’s house this in- 
stant, Emily Williams, and try to atone for all 
the idle hours you have wasted. The daugh- 
ter of a Christian woman like your mother, 
would be better on her knees at home, than 
sitting in such company, and hooting and 
laughing that fashion.” 


‘The grisly devotion, and sour morality of 


Miss Duncomb, were pretty generally known 
throughout Rochester, and neither Miss Gor- 
don, nor Emily could have been surprised by 
any ordinary expression of ill-humour; but 
there was something in her present address 
that they were quite unable to understand. 
They involuntarily looked at each other, and 
after a moment’s pause, Miss Gordon said— 

“Has Miss Williams been sent for by her 
mother, ma’am ?” 

‘Miss Duncomb turned her head aside to 
avoid looking at her, as she replied—’ 

“ | come on no one’s message, ma’am, and | 
wait for no one’s commands, when the Lord’s 
work is to be done. Go, Emily Williams, and 
be thankful to the Lord that you have friends 
to look after you.” 

“ Elle est folle, ma chére,” said Caroline, “ ne 
vous effrayez pas. Montez 4 ma chambre, quand 
elle sera partie, je viendrai vous chercher.” 

‘ Emily rose, and followed the advice of her 
friend, much surprised, and a good deal alarm- 
ed at Miss Duncomb’s extraordinary address, 
but not at all inclined to receive it with the 
implicit obedience she seemed to expect.’ 

‘Miss Duncomb did not understand a word 
of French, and was sorely provoked to see “a 
member of the same congregation” walk off, 
as she greatly feared, in detiance of her. Miss 
Gordon's perfect composure of manner puzzled 
all the ladies exceedingly, and a minute elapsed 
before either of them could decide what they 
had best say next; but Mrs. Oaks, who was the 
only one that expected actual solid profit from 
the business, rallied her faculties, and said—’ 

“T expect, Miss Gordon, if you go off ina 
hnrry, aS’ seems nowise impossible, that you 
will remember that you have been accommo- 
dated with one of the most elegant places in 
the town, and that without word asked, what 
or who you were, nor where you come from. 
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I think my accommodation should not be fo. 
gotten in my turn, and that any odd things as 
you may have brought into the house 

be left, to make up for all the ill-words, I may 
come by, for being so over confiding to stray. 
gers.” And as she spoke she had the courage to 
fix her eyes very particularly on the piano-forte’ 

* Miss Gordon stared at her with most up. 
feigned astonishment, and then turned to ex. 
amine the countenances of her companions, 
The almost ferocious solemnity of Miss Dup. 
comb’s face, as well the downcast eyes, and 
pursed-up mouth of Mrs. Bevan, convinced 
her that there was something going forward that 
she did not understand, and she determined on 
making an effort to obtain an explanation,’ 

“T am always extremely happy, ladies, to 
receive a visit from you—but, will you permit 
me to ask, if you have any particular reason 
for calling this morning ?” 

‘The three looked at each other, and eyi- 
dently began to wish themselves home again, 
They had supposed it certain, from Mr. Mitch. 
el’s statement, of the arrival of “the police,” 
that the parties concerned must have been 
made acquainted with it, and that they should 
have had an opportunity of seeing “if the 
English girl would dare to look them in the 
face after being found out.” But she did look 
them in the face, with such an air of uncon- 
sciousness and surprise, that there was no 
doubting the fact of her ignorance; her inne 
cence was quite another affair.’ 

‘Mrs. Bevan’s in-grain civility forced her 
to answer the young lady’s question, as no one 
else seemed inclined to do it, and looking first 
at one, and then at the other of her comp- 
nions, as if to ask their leave for what she was 
doing, she said— 

« Dear me, ma’am, nothing at all.” 

‘Though this was not particularly satisfae- 
tory, it was difficult to insist upon any thing 
more. Miss Gordon bowed and was silent.’ 

“It is best, ma’am, that Emily Williams 
should bide with her mother,” said Miss Dun- 
comb, rising to go, “and if you don’t know 
any reasons why, it is likely that in the Lord's 
cvood time you may.” 

‘So saying, she departed, followed by the 
others. Mrs. Oaks, however, pausing to say, 
“T hope Miss Gordon, ma’am, that you will re- 
member my obligingness:” and poor Mrs. Be- 
van, Waiting till the other two were out of 
sight, turned round, and made a very respect: 
ful courtesy.’ 

‘No sooner was the honse-door closed upon 
them, than the toneues which had been para 
lyzed in the presence of Miss Gordon, began to 
recover their powers.’ 

“Jt’s a right-down shame in Mr. Mitchel,” 
said Mrs. Oaks, “to send people off on a fool's 
errand this way—that the Gordon’s deserve to 
be hanged is all very likely, and it may come 
to pass too, for all that I know or care; but it's 
plain as the sun, that the girl knows nothing 
about it as yet; and I make no manner 
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doubt I shall find half a dozen stitches dropped 
in my stockings, bolting out as 1 did in such a 


— is no fault of Mr. Mitchel’s, Mrs. Oaks, 
that you did not act with the decent slowness 
of a Christian, in putting your stocking in 
jour bag, and I’m free to think that there was 
more view to earthly gain than to religious edi- 
fication, in the hurry you was in to go.” 

‘(Mrs. Oaks was not of the same congrega- 

«Dear me! dear me! what a sad business 
‘tis, to be sure, to see that dear sweet girl of 
good Mrs. Williams’s set up so by that gally- 
vaunting miss. Did you ever see, Mrs, Oaks, 
such lace as she got on her collar, and such a 
gown too! really, ‘tis hardly fitting, to my 
mind, that any body should wear such clothes 
every day, “tis ali very well for a Sunday, or 
walking in Broadway, at New York; but to 
sit at home, just painting that way, is altoge- 
ther quite unprincipled extravagance. How- 
ever, [do wish Mr. Mitchel hadn’t sent us off 
80, just for nothing.” 

“Mr. Mitchel’s words will come true yet, 
ladies, and then say I told you so,” said Miss 
Duncomb. “ And I must say you would show 
yourselves better Christians if you trusted to 
the words of a godly man like him, instead of 
being startled and terrified by the airs and 
finery of such a creature as that we have been 
looking at.”—vol. ii. p. 150. 

The Miss Emily Williams here introduced, 
isan American, and according to Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s report, one of the most lovely, amiable, 
and intellectual creatures of her sex; how is 
it that Mrs. Trollope finds all this elegance 
and virtue in a young girl ‘ raised’ at Roches- 
ter in the state of New York? It is unfortu- 
nate for the authoress, that the exigencies of 
her story render it incumbent upon her to put 
all her virtue into her American-born subjects, 
while, without exception, every Englishman is 
either a knave or a fool. Mr. Gordon himself, 
the model of a Briton, must be included in the 
latter category; for his conduct, under the 
names of generosity, refinement, elegance, 
and gentlemanliness, is a mere tissue of folly. 
Wilson, the preacher, appeared to promise a 
specimen of Yankee ruffianism; but he, alas! 
turns out to be an English colonel Brown, a 
gambler and swindler, who, under the name 
of the Rev. Robert Wilson, had hoped to hide 
both his country and his iniquity. He pre- 
sents a further confirmation of the wisdom of 
the Americans, in looking very closely after 
the claims to respectability on the part of the 
English importations into America. 

The inquiries of the police officer produce a 
sudden migration from Rochester, as the good 
ladies of the boarding-house had charitably ex- 
pected; and on this removal, the real adven- 
tures of the Refugee in America commence. 
They form a series of improbabilities and ab- 
surdities, not equalled by the lowest and most 
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library. Dally, the man supposed to be mur- 
dered by Darcy, is not dead. The coroner had 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
the Earl of Darcy, without ever having ascer- 
tained the fact of the man’s death. The corpus 
delicti had never been found; for the mother 
of the deceased had thrown her son’s body into 
the sea! But Mrs. Trollope is not bound to 
know the law; she has made pretty extensive 
use of it, however, and has even had the har- 
dihood to get up a peer’s trial in Westminster 
Hall, which for absurdity, is not to be equalled 
in the annals of Bartholomew fair. 

By one of the lady-fictions, which as has 
been said are notorious for their atrocity, Mrs. 
Trollope contrives to dress up Satan himself in 
the person of a learned Serjeant Oglander, a 
cousin of the Earl of Darcy. This gentle- 
man’s services are engaged by Lady Darcy, in 
order to investigate the truth of the circum- 
stances under which her son is condemned, 
and by which he is compelled to become a fu- 
gitive. This Serjeant Oglander is, conve- 
niently enough, the heir of the property of the 
Earl of Darcy in case of his demise without 
legitimate issue; he therefore without delay, 
sets about either to get him assassinated abroad 
or hanged at home. In pursuance of this mon- 
strous plan, he employs Dally, the fellow of 
whose murder Darcy is accused, to kill his 
lordship in America; and to render his death 
doubly sure, he also engages the assistance of 
an old comrade-criminal of his own, the quon- 
dam colonel Brown, the present pious brother 
Wilson of Rochester, the very town in which 
poor, persecuted, stupid Mr. Edward Smith 
has taken refuge. If ever there was a libel 
on the parent country, it is this history; it is 
necessary, in charity, to hold the American 
pictures equally credible. The pious and pros- 
perous Mr. Wilson, the wealthy and almost 
worshipped preacher of Rochester, the quon- 
dam colonel in the British army, undertakes 
without scruple the murder of the young peer, 
under the inducement offered by the learned 
Serjeant in London, of one thousand pounds 
down. The preacher’s plan is to thrust the 
lord Darcy, alias Edward Smith, into the falls 
of Niagara, and then proclaim that the ro- 
mantic youth had fallen a victim to bis passion 
for the picturesque. The arrival of Dally from 
England, in some measure disconcerts this well 
laid scheme. 

‘He was then proceeding to summon his 
daughters, in order to set them about such 
packing as he required, when he heard him- 
self inquired for at the house door, by a voice 
perfectly unknown to him.’ 

‘He paused at the door of his library to 
learn who his visiter might be, but he would 
not send in his name, saying, he only wished 
to speak to the gentleman for a minute.’ 

«“ Show him in,” said Mr. Wilson; and the 
black help ushered in a young man, apparently 
not much above twenty years of age, but who 
wore a look of confidence, or rather auda- 
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city, which belonged to a later period of exist- 
ence.’ 

‘His dress was much in the style of that of 
a servant out of place, and even this appeared 
too superb for him to wear easily.’ 

‘His hat was new, and in that American 
style of elaborate furriness, which gives to 
the head of a transatlantic beau some resem- 
blance toa mop. This “rich beaver” he held 
in a sort of embrace with one arm, while the 
other was extended towards Mr. Wilson, as 
an invitation to perform the friendly ceremony 
of shaking hands. The reverend colonel, how- 
ever, who had not yet learnt to relish the uni- 
versal handling of his adopted country, retreat- 
ed a step, as it did not appear to him, that on 
the present occasion any thing was to be gain- 
ed by submitting to it. He had grievously 
erred, however, in his estimate of the impor- 
tance of his visiter; for instantly placing his 
hat on his head, and his arms in that kimbo 
fashion which denotes defiance, as surely as a 
lance in the rest, he exclaimed—’ 

*D—n your American impudence—I am 
come here on a job, d’ye see, as shall make 
our hands acquainted, or the devil’s in it. 
Here’s the letter of our employer: you'll see 
I've lost no time in obeying orders.” 

* No words can express the bitter rage with 
which Wilson saw that the imprudence, or 
treachery, of his former associate, had placed 
him completely in the power of the vulgar, 
desperate young ruffian before him.’ 

‘The letter to Dally was written in a cha- 
racter totally unlike that of the one received 
by Wilson, and equally so to the acknowledged 
hand-writing of Sergeant Oglander; it ran 
thus:—’ 


“ DaLLy, 

“ On the receipt of this, repair immediately 
to Rochester, in the western part of the State 
of New York. On arriving in this town, in- 
quire for the house of the Rev. Mr. Wilson ; 
go there, and be careful to see him alone. He 
is fully acquainted with the business you have 
in hand, and will give you the needful instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which it is to be ac- 
complished. I have already named to you the 
sum you are to receive, when the work you 
have undertaken shall be completed. I will 
add twenty sovereigns more, if it be done 
within a month after you reach Rochester. 

(Signed) “Your Emp.oyver.” 


‘The faculties of Wilson were ever ready 
for work on any emergency ; and no man had 
greater command of voice and feature; yet 
for a moment he trembled before the audacious 
eye of his new associate.’ 

‘ His first idea was to deny his identity with 
the Mr. Wilson referred to in the letter; but 
a sort of panoramic view of the town of Roch- 
ester, pouring forth its swarms of prayerful 
females, rose before his eyes; he thought he 
saw them trotting from house to house, to hunt 
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would create. No; it was impossible to stand 
it, and the thought was abandoned.’ 

“ Sit down, Dally, sit down ; how long have 
you been arrived?” 

‘The look of angry defiance faded before 
the friendly tone in which this was spoken; 
and the young smuggler seated himself in Wij. 
son’s luxurious arm chair, which, by a grace 
ful use of the muscles of the lower man, be 
caused to roll forward on its castors towards 
the fire; then taking up the tongs to arra 
the glowing brands to his fancy, he answered 
cheerily,’ 

“ Not an hour, my hearty; you shall find | 
arn’t one to dream, when work’s to be done, 
Give me a snack, and a draught of ale, with a 
glass of brandy to warm it, and I’m ready to 
set about it directly.” 

“Softly, Dally, don’t speak so loud: we 
must consider of it.” 

“Consider away, then, old one; but make 
haste. I'm not the lad to lose twenty golden 
sovereigns, by twirling my thumbs when | 
ought to be stirring; give us something to eat, 
can’t ye, whiie you are studying ?” 

‘Wilson shook with rage, but he mastered 
it, and rang the bell. The black girl entered.’ 

“ Bring meat and bread, and whiskey here.” 

*“ Here, Mr. Wilson?” remonstrated the free 
black help.’ 

‘Almost the only innocent pleasure Mr. 
Wilson indulged in, was the endeavouring to 
make an English room of his library. Seldom 
was any American gentleman permitted to 
enter it, lest tobacco juice should defile the 
rich carpet; the smell of whiskey was never 
suffered to pollute its atmosphere, and nothing 
grosser than a water-melon had ever been 
eaten there. But this was not a moment for 
such observances; and in no very gentle tone 
he reiterated the order.’ 

‘ The girl retreated with an emphatic “ My!” 
and her tortured master turned to listen to the 
further amiable communications of his guest.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 239. 

In order to get an opportunity to do the 
work himself, Mr. Wilson sends off the too 
straight-forward Dally on a wrong scent, and 
repairs to execute the business in person. He 
takes his niece with him, in order to supply 
Mrs. Trollope with pleasant means of frus 
tration. For the reader must know, that the 
proud and silent English peer, has established 
a flirtation with little Emily Williams of 
Rochester, and that she is to be the future 
Countess of Darcy. Mr. Wilson lays @ trap 
for the peer, on a precipice overhanging the 
falls of Niagara, after the manner of a wolf 
trap, by means of rotten sticks laid over a gap, 
and he is represented as on the point of push 
ing his lordship on to the frail covering, when 
his proceedings are arrested by his niece, who 
has watched the whole business from a prec 
vice above. Mr. Wilson retires in disgrace, 
and Lord Darcy and the Gordons pursue their 
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ces, and wondrous are the predica- 
rt which his lordship is involved. The 
t-smuggler turns out, not a mere blood- 


com! 
ments 
thirsty villain, but a most accomplished actor ; 
he penetrates everywhere, and had he been 
at murdered, and haunted his lordship in 
the shape of his ghost, he could not have passed 


through space with more rapidity. Had he 
taxen lessons from Matthews and Yates, he 
could not have assumed various disguises with 
more activity, or acted his different parts with 
more success. Darcy is accordingly haunted 
by Dally in his visits to the southern states, 
and is continually placed in his power. Dally, 
the poor, the ignorant, and the abandoned, is 
enabled, owing, it is presumed, to the iniquity 
of the laws and the baseness of the police of 
the United States, to set the wise Mr. Gordon 
and the rich Lord Darcy at defiance. Dally 
js seen at an assembly at the house of the Pre- 
sident in Washington. Mr. Gordon gets an 
order from the President to close the doors ; 
the congress and all the chief men of the 
country are thus shut up, that a foreigner ac- 
cused of murder, may catch the man he is 
charged with murdering. ‘The company are in- 
dignant, and insist upon the doors being opened. 
Mrs. Trollope represents this as abominable re- 
publicanism, and so it is. When they learnt 
that it was a case in which an English lord and 
an English squire were concerned, they ought to 
have consented to have been stifled before 
they complained. And it is very possible they 
might have done so, could the affair have been 
explained to them. It would be curious to 
know what would have been said at St. James’s, 
ata drawing-room, if windows and doors had 
been suddenly closed, and a hubbub and confu- 
sion created, while a couple of Americans 
were bobbing about the rooms playing at catch- 
who-can, one of whom travelling under an 
alias was accused of murder, and the other 
charged with being alive after being found 
murdered. This, however, is worked into a 
serious charge against the Yankees, and a 
proof, not that the age of chivalry is gone, but 
that it has never been. 

In the harlequinade of Dally and Darcy that 
follows, a scene takes place in a lone public, 
in a thinly populated and ill-settled district, 
which, in Mrs. Trollope’s mind, places some 
parts of America in a lower and wilder state 
of lawlessness than any of the south of Italy ; 
and that indeed is saying much. The English 
reader has been prepared by what has passed, 
to take great interest in the fortunes of the 
genteel persons concerned in the affray ; see- 
ing that they are described as holding the first 
stations in his own country, and on account of 
their benevolence and generally estimable 
qualities, greatly to be regarded. Colonel 
Smith, of the way-side tavern, was bound to 
know nothing of all this, and as living in a re- 
mote district, and that too (to the shame of 
America be it spoken) a slave district, he was 
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to form a judgment from any refinement of 
manner. Refinement, on the contrary, as pro- 
ducing uselessness in his services and fastidi- 
ousness in his guests, was rather likely on the 
whole to prejudice him against those, who, 
though extremely glad of his shelter, were 
evidently not over and above delighted with 
his entertainment. 

Play-goers who have seen ‘ Mother Goose,’ 
at least in the olden time, will remember Gri- 
maldi’s helpmate, Mr. Bologna junior, when 
first he stands confessed, a gladiator of a fish- 
wife. A similar scene, by a blow of the au- 
thoress’s wand, is compasséd in the kitchen of 
the American colonel and negro-driver. An 
old woman was sitting in the chimney-corner; 
and the English heroine, moved by that ‘deeper 
feeling’ so ‘ difficult to trace,’ insists on pulling 
off her ‘ head-gear.’ 

‘In a moment her bonnet and cloak were on 
the floor, and Richard Dally, livid with rage, 
and struggling desperately for his freedom, 
stood displayed before them.’ 

* Neither Lord Darcy nor Mr. Gordon were 
deficient in strength, but so desperate were his 
efforts to free himself from their grasp, and so 
muscular and powerful was his person, that he 
would probably have succeeded, had not Robert 
lent his assistance to pinion his arms.’ 

‘But though the three were certainly an 
overmatch for the one, it was by no means an 
easy task to keep their hold upon him ; and the 
other parties present looked on with an apathy 
which arose partly from that habitual selfish- 
ness, which characterisesa thinly-peopled coun- 
try, and partly from the indifference generated 
by the frequent recurrence of brawls, ina house 
chiefly supported by the sale of whiskey.’ 

“T must request your assistance, Colonel 
Smith,” said Mr. Gordon, “in securing this 
person; he must immediately be put into con- 
finement.” 

«“ Sure?” answered the Colonel, without stir- 
ring ; “ what's the business?” 

“He has offended against the laws of his 
country, sir, and must stand his trial for it.” 

“ Possible ! | expect then he’s English as well 
as you?” 

“ Certainly he is. 

«“ Well, then, settle it between you; I am no 
subject of the king of England ;” and so saying, 
the patriotic Colonel renewed his attack upon 
the fried harm, with the most perfect composure.’ 

“ Wil] you not assist us in the performance 
of our duty!” 

“J will arrest this man,” said Lord Darcy, 
“upon my own peril, and I am certain that if 
you will send for your nearest magistrate, or 
assist in conveying us before him, he will im- 
mediately acknowledge the necessity of placing 
him in security.” 

“Tt is false,” exclaimed Dally, “I am no 
Englishman, buta Kentuckian, and by God you 
had better let me go, before some of my coun- 
trymen come to help me out with your eyes, 


” 





not the person in the world, the best qualified 


for laying your hands on a free citizen.” 
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“Upon my word he gives you good advice,” 
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‘Caroline had risen from her chair on the 


said the Colonel, laughing complacently, “ we| appeal of her father, and with trembling fi 


Americans don’t approbate having the hand 
of an Englishman put upon us, that way. 


expect you had better let the young man alone, 
and sit down and eat your supper ; you'll have 
? 


to pay for it any how. 
« But is it not evident that this man isa crimi 


nal? Why was he travelling in this disguise !” 

“Tt is quite remarkable,” replied Colonel 
Smith, “how hard it is to learn you English 
the nature of real liberty, and freedom: why, 
in our country, a man is at liberty to travel just 
as he likes; our glorious revolution wasn’t for 
nothing, I expect; but you cannot comprehend 
the principle, that’s a fact; no Englishman, as 
I ever met, could take in the notion that every 
white man was free to do and to say just what 
They have always 
got their heads full of the king, and the lord 
chancellor; but it won’t take here; better let 


he likes in our country. 


the man go, and let’s eat our supper peaceable.’ 


“Good God!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
Lord Darcy, “ is it possible that you refuse us 
the means of securing this villain, who we can 


‘ prove is in a conspiracy against my life!” 


“ Why, bless you,” replied the Colonel, 
laughing, “ you don’t kmow these Kentucks ; 
why they'll threaten your life if you do but af- 
front them the least bit ; but it most commonly 
I reckon, however, this 
time, you had best not aggravate too much; 
you English have no notion of gouging; but its 


comes to nothing. 


done in a minute, I can tell you.” 


‘Caroline had sat during this scene, with her 


hands clasped, and her eyes fixed on Dally, 


who continued to struggle desperately for his 


freedom.’ 

‘The driver having swallowed his supper 
with the national rapidity, had left the house to 
look after his horses, befure the affray began.’ 

‘Mrs. Smith paid not the slightest attention 
to what was going on, but continued eating her 
supper, and occasionally feeding with her fin- 
gers a young child seated in her lap. The 
slaves stood apart, grinning with evident plea- 
sure, at the bustle; and notwithstanding the 
inequality of the parties, it seemed very doubt- 
ful if they should finally succeed in securing 
Dally.’ 

“ Caroline,” said Mr. Gordon, “ can you not 
find some cord, some string of any kind, to se- 
cure this villain’s hands ?” 

“ Now if you arn’t too bad,” said the Colonel, 
composedly lighting his segar; “ for my share, 
I never meddle nor make with the people what 
quarrels in my house, but if the girl does help 
you, I hope she’ll catch it first or last. Why 

ow remarkable you English be,” he continued, 
placing his heels on the table, and balancing 
himself on one of the hind legs of his chair, 
while he looked at the scene before him as if it 
had been something performing on the stage 
for his amusement: “ how queer to see three 
of you handling a man, and yet you can’t do 
for him.” 


| was endeavouring to tie the silk handkerchief 
I} she had worn round her neck, to her waist rib. 
bon; having at last succeeded, she a roached 
to give it to him,»but as he extended his hand 
to receive it, she uttered a fearful scream, for 
-|taking advantage of the weakened force upon 
his right arm, Dally swung himself round with 
a violence that disengaged it entirely, and ig 
an instant, had drawn a knife from his bosom, 
Lord Darcy, at whom it was aimed, evaded the 
blow, but in doing so, lost his grasp of Dally’s 
collar, and but for Robert’s hold, he would have 
been free.’ 

‘The Colonel burst into a shout of hearty 
laughter.’ 

“ A Kentuck—that is he, I’ll be sworn for 
him; I'll have no tying by G—-d, miss;” and 
he gently pushed back the hand of Caroline 
with his foot. “ Fight it out, if you will;— 
three upon one is odds enough, but I bar tying, 
that spoils sport altogether.” 

‘Lord Darcy had now wrenched the weapon 
from the hand of Dally, but perfectly deter. 
mined not to injure him, they were greatly at 
a loss how to proceed.’ 

‘ Mr. Gordon, spite of the Colonel’s remon- 
strance, attempted to bind him, but Smith again 
interfered.’ 

“If you tie him, I give you warning, I'll let 
him loose ; why arn’t you ashamed now? Arn't 
three upon one enough, without tying the inan! 
Fight it out, can’t ye? like Christians, and not 
go to tie him up as if he was a wolf ora bear.” 
“You strangely misunderstand our object, 
sir,’ said Mr. Gordon, “ we would on no ac- 
count hurt this man; our only wish is to bring 
him to justice.” 

“ Now if that arn’t English! if he’s offended 
you, take your will of him like a man, but in 
the Devil’s name, don’t come over us with your 
damned English law ; for that’s what we won't 
bear, no how.” 

‘What was to be done? It was certain that 
they could have murdered Dally with very 
little difficulty ; but it was at least equally so 
that this was not their object, and to obtain his 
legal detention appeared impossible. Dally 
quickly saw this, and seizing with great subtilty 
the character of his host, he said,’ 

“He speaks like a gentleman, and an Ame- 
rican, as he is. I’m ready to fight any two of 
you together, but I’ll settle the girl by herself.” 
‘This sally produced a roar of laughter from 
master, mistress, and slaves. Mr. Gordon im- 
mediately quitted his hold, and took Caroline 
by the hand to lead her from the room ; butere 
he reached the door, turned and addressing 
Dally, said,’ : 

“ We have spared your life when we might 
easily have taken it; learn from this, that you 
may trust my assurance, that you shall be per- 
fectly safe, either here or at home, if you will 
sign a declaration of your having survived the 


wound given you by Lord Darcy. My daughter, 
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my servant, and myself can witness it ; do this, 
and you shall receive instantly a draft upon 
New York for a hundred pounds. ; 

‘Dally looked at Lord Darcy for some minutes 
without speaking.’ ; ‘ 

«A hundred pounds? I shall gain nothing 

that; and I shall lose what I love better still. 
[ord Darcy! he’s no lord now, as I’ve been told 
by them as knows; nor ever shall be, if I can 
talk him. So much for robbing me of my 
chickens.” ; ; 

«All this was perfectly unintelligible to 
Colonel Smith; the only part of it that he 
clearly understood was, the accusation concern- 
ing the robbing of the chickens, which, as it 
remained uncontradicted, left him persuaded 
that he must be sharp in looking after his 
moveables.’—vol. iii. p. 172. 

Here is an apparent old woman seated quietly 
by the fireside, and an elegant young lady pro- 
ceeds to snatch off her bonnet. It is discovered 
that the old woman is a young man, and that 
the whole party are English mysteriously con- 
nected together. The jandlord is told by the 
stronger party, that the weaker is escaping 
from the hands of justice—English justice— 
which is downright falsehood ; it is Darcy who, 
according to Mrs. ‘Trollope herself, is escaping 
the law of the land. Amid the confusion, 
whom is Colonel Smith, as he is called, to be- 
lieve, and what does it concern hin! Why 
should he interfere in a doubtful cause, beyond 
forbidding the use of bonds?) When, however, 
Dally succeeds in maintaining himself a Ken- 
tuckian, it is manifest that Smith shows much 
impartiality, in not interfering for a country- 
man against the presuming but impotent fo- 

igners. ‘This would have been the proceed- 
ing of a John Bull, had he wished to gain the 
applause of his neighbours. The effect of this 
passage, artfully arranged as it is by the inge- 
nious Mrs. ‘Trollope,—by her mincing up a 
slave country, a Kentuckian, and Yankee cool- 
ness on one side, with all the prejudices in 
favour of rank and gentility, and moreover good 
intentions on the other, but utterly unknown 
and unproved on the spot, and only to be col- 
lected from a knowledge of the story,—is to 
produce a prejudice in the breasts of English- 
men against their transatlantic brethren. It 
would be idle to waste time on such a subject, 
or it would be easy by the transposition of a 
few names and phrases, to turn the tables upon 
the authoress. A similar trick was played by 
thedramatizer of Cooper’s ‘ Pilot.’ In Captain 
Borrowclitte, the booby English captain of vo- 


lunteers was converted intoa Yankee captain of 


militia, and in the hands of Reeve, but, with 


the words of Cooper, drew down thunders of 


anti-national applause. 

The result of this adventure with Dally is 
less amusing, but more improbable. Dally, a 
stranger in the country, is acquainted with al] 
its windings and secret recesses, and, still more 
odd, every body is leagued in hisfavour. The 
possession of these advantages enable him to 
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kidnap Lord Darcy. He does not assassinate 
him, for no reason that can be discovered, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Trollope had the programme of 
his Lordship’s trial in the House of Lords in 
her pocket. Darcy is rescued, returns to Eng- 
land, is tried by the Peers, and is about bein 
condemned for the murder of a person still 
alive, when Dally, the corpus delicti, appears 
in court very well in health and very penitent 
In spirit. 

‘Save us from our friends.’ It is hoped that 
the American readers of this novel will not 


judge of England and Englishmen by Mrs, 


Trollope’s good intentions in their behalf. 
They probably know enough of English law, 
to be aware that it is not quite so bad as it is 
painted ; and of the English people, in spite of 
the very good-for-nothing specimens too often 
sent over to them, that they are neither such 
atrocious scoundrels as the Dallys and Ogland- 
ers of Mrs. Trollope’s imagination, nor yet such 
imbecile miserables as her Gordons and her 
Darcys. 

On the other hand it is to be allowed that 
Mrs. Trollope has a considerable ‘ privilege’ of 
humour, a vast capacity for appreciating the 
ridiculous, and that where motive for deprecia- 
tion was supplied, she would be a dangerous 
member of a small circle, such as that of Per- 
Every nation has its 
absurd points of view; and no national person- 
ification presents himself in so many ridiculous 
attitudes as John Bull. That the Yankees 
may be fairly laughed at for some peculiarities 
of dialect and manner, is as certain as that 
‘Les Anglaises pour rire’ was a fair jest at 
Paris on our national gaucherie. By the accu- 
mulation of such singularities,—those which 
are true being for the most part as incidental 
to the position of the parties as any accident of 
soil or climate,—Mrs. Trollope sometimes raises 
a laugh, for which she is not greatly to be con- 
demned. ‘There is in fact only one scmi- 
national characteristic, on which it is impossible 
to make the Americans respectable; and that 
is, their slavery. It is of no use to fume about 
it; but while this lasts, there is no more chance 
of keeping them, in European eyes, on a level 
with what are considered as the civilized na- 
tions of Europe,—than there would be of get- 
ting Sancho Panza chosen President of the 
United States. There is nothing to be done 
for men, that are ‘busy flogging Becky.’ It 
will be urged, that the English also have 
slavery. It is too true, that they are made to 
pay for it by a poll-tax ; but then they keep it 
in a distant apartment by itself, like that which 
the persecuted Mayor of Bristol so oddly made 
his larder. The Americans, like the Arabs of 
Mocha, have the nuisance in every room in the 
house. Voila de la difference. 

The authoress’s claim to merit arises out of 
the talent with which she exhibits the foibles 
and follies of some of the middle ranks of so- 
ciety, which belong as much to this country as 
to America. Here her success is as complete, 
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as her failure is decisive when she comes to 
put in motion the aristocracy of her own coun- 
Whatever may be their defects, Mrs. 
Trollope is not the person to describe them; 
she has evidently drawn her Gordons and 
Darcys, by the expenditure of fourpence a vo- 
lume on the circulating library adjacent to her 
She is now, however, 
As she 
does not promise to go back to America, ample 
supplies of the ridiculous, the petty, and the 
vain, may be found in any of our inland counties; 
only let her eschew law, and lords, antl villany 
on the romantic scale, and entertain us with 
the people she evidently knows,—the Miss 


try. 


suburban lodgings. 
launched as a successful authoress. 


Duncombs, the Mrs. Fidkins, and the Mr. 
Mitchels of some English market-town. 


a 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GE- 
NIUS OF SCOTT. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Havine already* tendered our homage to the 
memory of Scott in his capacity of vindicator 
of the character of Genius, we proceed to dis- 
cuss his other claims to the veneration and 
gratitude of society. 

In doing this, we shall not enter into any 
elaborate criticism of his compositions as works 
of art. This has been done a hundred times 
before, and will be done a hundred times again, 
to the great benefit of literature and the fine 
arts, and to the exalted entertainment of both 
those who lead and those who follow in the dis- 
crimination of the manifold beauties and graces 
with which Scott has adorned the realms of 
taste. We apply ourselves to the contempla- 
tion of the works of Scott, in their effects as 
influences, rather than to an analysis of their 
constitution as specimens of art. If we include 
in our inquiry the services which he rendered 
to society negatively as well as positively, un- 
consciously as wellasdesignedly, it may appear 
that the gratitude of one age and one empire is 
but a sample of the reward which his achieve- 
ments deserve and will obtain. 

There is little reason to question that Scott 
has done more fur the morals of society, taking 
the expression in its largest sense, than all the 
divines, and other express moral teachers, of a 
century past. When we consider that all 
moral sciences are best taught by exemplifica- 
tion, and that these exemplifications produce 
tenfold effect when exhibited unprofessionally, 
it appears that dramatists and novelists of a 
high order have usually the advantage, as moral- 
ists, over those whose office it is to present 
morals in an abstract form. The latter are 
needed to systematize the science, and to pre- 
vent its being lost sight of as the highest of 
the sciences; but the advantage of practical 
influence rests with the former. When we, 
moreover, consider the extent of Scott’s prac- 
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tical influence, and multiply this extent by ity 
force, there will be little need of argument to 
prove that the whole living phalanx of ¢) 
orthodox and dissenting, of mora] phil 

of all moral teachers, except statesmen and 
authors of a high order, must yield the 
sceptre of moral sway to Scott. If they are 
wise, they will immediately acknowledge this, 
estimate his achievements, adopt, to a certain 
extent his methods, and step forward to the 
vantage ground he has gained for them, If 
they be disposed to question the fact of the su. 
periority of his influence, let them measure it 
for an instant against their own. Let them 
look to our universities, and declare whether 
they have, within a century, done much for the 
advancement of morals at home, or to bri 
morals into respect abroad. Let them look to 
the weight of the established clergy, and = 
how much they actually modify the thoughts 
and guide the conduct of the nation; taking 
into the account, as a balance against the good 
they do, the suspicion there exists against them 
in their character of a craft, and the disrepute 
which attaches itself to what they teach, 
through an admixture of abuses. Let them 
look to the dissenting clergy,—far more influ. 
ential as they are than the established,—and 
say, whether they operate as extensively and 
benignantly upon the human heart, as he who 
makes life itself the language in which he sets 
forth the aims and ends of life ; who not only 
uses a picture-alphabet, that the untutored and 
the truant may be allured tolearn, but imparts 
thereto a hieroglyphic character, from which 
the most versed in human life may evolve con 
tinually a deeper and yet deeper lore. Letour 
moral philosophers (usefully employed thongh 
they be in arranging and digesting the science, 
and enlightened in modifying, from time to 
time, the manifestations of its eternal prin- 
ciples,)—let our moral philosophers declare 
whether they expect their digests and exposi- 
tions to be eagerly listened to by the hundred 
thousand families, collected, after their daily 
avocations, under the spell of the northern en- 
chanter; whether they would look for thumbed 
copies of their writings in workshops and count- 
ing-houses, in the saloons of palaces, and under 
many a pillow in boarding schools, Our un 
versities nay purity morals, and extend their 
influence as far as they can; their importance 
in this case rnnsa chance of being overlooked; 
for Scott is the president of a college where 
nations may be numbered for individuals. Our 
clergy may be and do all that an established 
clergy can be and do; yet they will not effect 
so much as the mighty lay preacher who h 
gone out on the highways of the world, with 
cheerfulness in his mien and benignity on his 
brow; unconscious, perhaps, of the dignity of 
his office, but as much more powerful in com 
parison with a stalled priesthood as the trouba- 
dour of old,—firing hearts wherever he went 
with the love of glory,—than the vowed 

Our dissenting preachers may obtain a hold.oa 
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the hearts of their people, and employ it to good 
purpose ; but they cannot send their voices east 
and west to wake up the echoes of the world. 
Let all these classes unite in a missionary 
me, and encompass the globe, and still 
Scott will teach morals more effectually than 
them all. They will not find audiences at 
every turn who will take to heart all they say, 
and bear it in mind for ever; and if they at- 
tempt it now, they will find that Scott has been 
before them everywhere. He has preached 
truth, simplicity, benevolence, and retribution 
in the spicy bowers of Ceylon, and in the veran- 
dahs of Indian bungalowes, and in the perfumed 
dwellings of Persia, and among groups of settlers 
atthe Cape, and amidst the pinewoods and sa- 
yannahs of the Western world, and in the vine- 
of the Peninsula, and among the ruins of 
magi the recesses of the Alps, and the 
hamlets of France, and the cities of Germany, 
and the palaces of Russian despots, and the 
homes of Polish patriots. And all this in ad- 
dition to what has been done in his native king- 
dom, where he has exalted the tastes, ameli- 
grated the tempers, enriched the associations, 
and exercised the intellects of millions. This 
isalready done in the short space of eighteen 
years; a mere span in comparison with the time 
that it is to be hoped our language and litera- 
ture will last. ‘We may assume the influence 
of Scott, as we have described it, to be just be- 
ginning its course of a thousand years; and 
now, what class of moral teachers, (except 
politicians, who are not too ready to regard 
themselves in this light,) will venture to bring 
their influence into comparison with that of this 
great lay preacher ! 

they do so, it will be on the ground, not 
of disputing the extent of his influence, but its 
moral effect ; which, therefore, we proceed to 
investigate ; beginning with his lesser, and 
going on to consider his greater achieve- 
ments. 

His grateful countrymen, of all ranks, ac- 
knowledge that he has benefited Scotland, as 
much morally as in respect of her worldly 
prosperity. Not only has he carried civitiza- 
tion into the retreats of the mountains, and 
made the harmonious voices of society float 
over those lakes where the human war-cry 
once alternated with the scream of the eagle ; 
not only has he introduced decency and com- 
fort among the wilder classes of his country- 
men, a full half century before they could 
have been anticipated, and led many thousands 
More into communion with nature, who would 
not, but for him, have dreamed of such an in- 
tereourse ; not only has he quickened industry 
and created wealth, and cherished intelligence 
Within the borders of his native land; he has 

exercised a direct moral influence over 
the minds of those on whom Scotland’s wel- 
fare largely depends; softening their preju- 
8s, widening their social views, animating 
love of country while drawing them into 
sympathy with men of other countries. 
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It may be said,—it is said,—that his country 
is not sensible of his having done all this; that 
she cannot be sensible of it, since she suffered 
his latter days to be overclouded by sorrows 
which she could have removed, and his mighty 
heart and brain to be crushed by a weight of 
care and toil of which she could have relieved 
him. ‘The fact is undeniable; and it is on re- 
cord for ever, with a thousand similar facts, 
from which it is to be hoped that men will in 
time have philosophy enough to draw an in- 
ference, and establish a conclusion in morals 
to which Walter Scott has failed to lead them, 
even by the mute eloquence of his own sufier- 
ings. They may in time perceive that the 
benefactor of a nation should be the cherished 
of a nation, before he has become insensible 
of their affection ; and that it is a small thing 
to make splendid the narrow home of him who 
was allowed to perish unsheltered in the 
storm. It is not enough to abstain from the 
insult which aggravated the sufferings of 
Lear ;—to be innocent of inflicting his woes. 
It is not enough for the subjects of this intel- 
lectual being to have honoured him equally 
when his train was shortened, and to have un- 
covered their heads as he passed, in respectful 
compassion for his reverses: they ought to 
have felt that in having been made their king, 
he had become their charge ; and that whence- 
soever adversity arose, it was their duty to 
avert it from his honoured head. It is folly to 
talk of the evil of a precedent in such a case. 
The line of intellectual sovereigns is not so 
long as to make the maintenance of their pre- 
rogative a burdensome imposition; and we 
ask no loyalty to pretenders. As for the pre- 
sent case, bitterly as we feel the crudeness of 
the world’s morality of gratitude, we are as 
far as was the illustrious departed from im- 
puting blame to individuals,—to any thing but 
the system under which he suffered. He was 
too humble—too little conscious of his own 
services to apply to himself the emotions with 
which the lot of other social benefactors were 
regarded by him, and with which his own is 
too late regarded by us—the emotions of grief 
and shame that society has not yet learned to 
prize the advent of genius: that the celestial 
guest is still permitted to tread, solitary and 
unsheltered, the rugged highways of the 
world, however eagerly its deeds of power and 
beneficence may have been accepted. That 
the countrymen of Scott feel truly grateful to 
their benefactor, we doubt not. We implore 
them to strengthen this gratitude from a sanc- 
tion into a principle of conduct; that, if it 
should please Heaven again to bless them with 
such a guest, they may duly cherish him while 
yet in the body, delay his departure to the 
latest moment, and be disturbed by no jarring 
mockeries of shame and remorse while chant- 
ing their requiem at his tomb. 

To do his next work of beneficence, this 
great moralist stepped beyond the Border, and 
over continents and seas. He implanted or 
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nourished pure tastes, not only in a thousand 
homes, but among the homeless in every land. 
How many indolent have been roused to 
thought and feeling, how many licentious 
have been charmed into the temporary love of 
purity, how many vacant minds have become 
occupied with objects of interest and affection, 
it would be impossible to estimate, unless we 
could converse with every Briton, from the 
Factory Terrace at Canton round the world to 
the shores of the Pacific, and with every fo- 
reigner on the Continent of Europe whose 
countenance lights up at the name of Scott. 
If one representative only of every class which 
have been thus benefited were to repair to his 
grave, the mourning train would be of a 
length that kings might envy. ‘There would 
be the lisping child, weeping that there should 
be no more tales of the Sherwood Toresters 
and the Disinherited Knight; there would be 
the school-boy, with his heart full of the heroic 
deeds of Coeur de Lion in Palestine ; and the 
girl, glowing with the loyalty of Flora, and 
saddening over the griefs of Rebecca; and the 
artizan who foregoes his: pipe and pot for the 
adventures of Jeanie Deans; and the clerk 
and apprentice, who refresh their beiter part 
from the toils of the counting-house amidst the 
wild scenery of Scotland: and soldier and sai- 
lor relieved of the tedium of barracks and 
cabin by the interest of more stirring scenes 
presented to the mind’s eye; and rambling 
youth chained to the fireside by the links of a 
pleasant fiction; and sober manhood made to 
grow young again; and sickness beguiled, and 
age cheered, and domestic jars forgotten, and 
mmestic sympathies enhanced ;—-all who have 

ius had pure tastes gratified by the creations 
of his genius, should join the pilgrim train, 
which will be passing in spirit by his grave 
for centuries to come. Of these, how many 

have turned from the voice of the preacher, 
have cast aside “ good books,” have no ear for 
music, no taste for drawing, no knowledge of 
any domestic accomplishment which might 
keep them out of harm’s way, but have found 
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with the child who pictures a monarch with 
the crown on his head, on a throne, or with 
the maid-servant who gazes with awe on the 
Lord Mayor’s coach; but, toa much greater 
degree than is commonly supposed, with the 
father of the child, the master of the maid— 
with him whose interests have to do With 
kings and courts, and who ought, therefore, to 
know what is passing there. It would be im. 
possible to calculate how much patriotism has 
lain dormant, through the ignorance of the 
plain citizen, of what is felt and thought in the 
higher regions of society, to which his Voice 
of complaint or suggestion ought to reach, if 
he had but the courage to lift it up. The 
ignorance may be called voluntary : it may be 
truly said that every one ought to know that 
human hearts answer to one another as are 
flection in water, whether this reflection be of 
a glow-worm on the brink, or of the loftiest 
resplendent star. This is true; but it is nota 
truth easy in the use; and its use is all-impor- 
tant. The divine preaches it, as is his duty, 
to humble courtly pride, and to remind the 
lowly of their manhood: but the divine him 
self realizes the doctrine better while reading 
Kenilworth, or the Abbot, than while Writing 
his sermon ; and his hearers use this same ser- 
mon as a text, of which Nigel and Peveril are 
the exposition. Is this a slight service tohaye 
rendered !—to have, perhaps unconsciously, 
taught human equality, while professing to 
exhibit human inequality !—to have displayed, 
in its full proportion, the distance which sepa- 
rates man from man, and to have shown that 
the very same interests are being transacted 
at one and the other end of the line? Walter 
Scott was exactly the man to render this great 
service; and how well he rendered it, he was 
little aware. A man, born of the people, and 
therefore knowing man, and at the same time 
a ‘Tory antiquarian, and therefore knowing 
courts, he was the fit person to show the one 
to the other. At once a benevolent interpre- 
ter of the heart, and a worshipper of royalty, 
he might be trusted for doing honour to both 


that they have a heart and mind which Scott] parties; though not, we must allow, equal 


could touch and awaken! How many have 
thus to thank him, not only for the solace of 
their leisure, but for the ennobling of their 
toils! 

Another great service rendered is one which 
could be administered only by means of fic- 
tion—a service respecting which it matters 
not to decide whether it was afforded design- 
edly or unconsciously. We mean the intro- 
duction of the conception of nature, as existing 
and following out its own growth im an at- 
mosphere of convention; a conception of very 
great importance to the many who, excluded 
from the regions of convention, are apt to lose 
their manhood in its contemplation. There is 
little use in assuring people of middling ranks, 
that kings eat beef and mutton, and queens 
ride on horseback: they believe, but they do 


honour. We cannot award him the praise of 
perfect impartiality in his interpretations. We 
cannot but sce a leaning towards regal weak- 
nesses, and a toleration of courtly vices. We 
cannot but observe, that the same licentiout 
ness which would have been rendered dis 
custing under equal temptation in humble life, 
is made large allowance for when diverting 
itself within palace walls. Retribution is al- 
lowed to befall; but the vices which this whip 
is permitted to scourge are still pleasant vices, 
instead of vulgar ones. ‘This is not to be won 
dered at; and perhaps the purity of the wrr 
ter’s own imagination may save us from le 
menting it; for he viewed these things, though 


any shadow of an imputation of counte 
or alluring to vice, with whatever wit he may 





not realize. And this is the case, not only 


have depicted the intrigues of Bucki 





partially, yet too philosophically, to allow of 
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or whatever veil of tenderness he may have 
cast over the crimes of the unfortunate Mary. 
His desire was to view these things in the 
irit of charity ; and he was less aware than 
his readers ofa humble rank, that he threw the 
oss of romance over his courtly scenes of 
every character, and that, if he had drawn the 
vices of the lower classes, it would have been 
without any such advantage. Meanwhile, we 
owe him much for having laid open to us the 
affections of sovereigns,—the passions of cour- 
tiers--the emotions of the hearts,—the gui- 
dance of the conduct,—the cares and amuse- 
ments,--the business, and the jests of courts. 
He has taught many of us how royalty may be 
reached and wrought upon; and has therein 
done more for the state than perhaps any nove- 
list ever contemplated. That he did not com- 
plete his work by giving to courts accurate 
entations of the people, seems a pity; 
but it could not be helped, since there is much 
in the people of which Walter Scott knew 
nothing. If this fact is not yet recognised in 
courts, it soon will be; and to Walter Scott 
again it may be owing (as we shall hereafter 
show) that the true condition and character of 
the people will become better known in aris- 
tocratic regions than they are at present. 

The fictions of Scott have done more to- 
wards exposing priestcraft and fanaticism than 
any influence of our own time, short of actual 
observation; and this actual observation of 
what is before their eyes is not made by many 
who see the whole matter plainly enough in 
the characters and doings of Boniface, Eus- 
tace, and the monks in Ivanhoe,—of Balfour, 
Warden, and Bridgenorth. It is, we allow, 
no new thing to meet with exposures of spi- 
ritual domination ; but the question is, not of 
the newness, but of the extent of the service. 
These things are condemned in the abstract 
by books on morals; they are disclaimed from 
the pulpit, and every Christian church demon- 
strates its odiousness by the example of every 
otlier; but these exposures do not effect half 
s much good as exemplification from the 
hand of a philosophical observer, and disinte- 
rested peace-maker. Men may go on for cen- 
turies bandying reproaches of priestcraft and 
superstition on the one hand, and irreligion on 
the other ;—men may go on long pointing out 
to those who will not see, the examples of all 
which may be seen at every turn,—of priest- 
craft nonrishing superstition, and superstition 
inducing irreligion ; and less will be done by 
recrimination towards finding a remedy, than 
by the illustrations of a master-hand, choosing 
t bygone age for the chronology, orders long 
overthrown for the instruments, and institu- 
tions that have passed away for the subjects of 
his satire. Many who take fire at any impu- 
tation against their own church, have become 
aware of its besetting sins by pictures of a 

mer church, and will easily learn to make 

application where it may be serviceable. 
y who look too little to the spirit through 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. 


the. forms of religion, are duly disgusted with 
the foibles of the puritans; and, perceiving 
how much the vices of the cavaliers were 
owing to the opposite vices of the contrary 
party, acquire a wholesome horror of spiritual 
pride and asceticism in the abstract, and be- 
come clear-sighted to the existence of both, in 
quarters where they had not before been re- 
cognised. Sir Walter says, in one of his pre- 
faces, “T am, I own, no great believer in the 
moral utility to be derived from fictitious com- 
positions ;” but, in saying this, he either meant 
that sermons are not commonly found to pro- 
duce so good an effect when introduced into a 
novel as when offered from the pulpit, or he 
was thinking at the moment of his own ficti- 
tious compositions, which, he was singularly 
apt to imagine, could have little influence to 
any good purpose. If he had looked at his 
own writings as those of any other man, he 
would have thought, as others think, that his 
vivid pictures of the eflects of a false religion 
are as powerful recommendations of that 
which is true, to those who will not read di- 
vinity, (and they are many,) as works of di- 
vinity to those who will not read Scott’s novels, 
(and they are few.) When to such a picture as 
that of his Louis XI. is added such a commen- 
tary as is found in the preface, we have a fine 
exposition of an important point of morals, and 
a satire upon every species of profession which 
rests in forms. 

“ The cruelties, the perjuries, the suspicions 
of this prince, were rendered more detestable, 
rather than amended, by the gross and debas- 
ing superstition which he constantly practised. 
The devotion tothe heavenly saints, of which 
he made such a parade, was upon the misera- 
ble principle of some petty deputy in office, 
who endeavours to hide or atone for the mal- 
versations of which he is conscious, by liberal 
gifts to those whose duty it is to observe his 
conduct, and endeavours to support a system 
of fraud, by an attempt to corrupt the incor- 
ruptible. In no other light can we regard his 
creating the Virgin Mary a countess, and 
colonel of his Guards, or the cunning that ad- 
mitted to one or two peculiar forms of oath the 
force of a binding obligation, which he denied 
to all others; strictly preserving the secret, 
which mode of swearing he really accounted 
obligatory, as one of the most valuable of state 
mysteries. It was not the least singular cir- 
cumstance of this course of superstition, that 
bodily health and terrestrial felicity seemed to 
be his only objects. Making any mention of 
his sins when his bodily health was in ques- 
tion, was strictly prohibited ; and when, at his 
command, a priest recited a prayer to St. Eu- 
tropius, in which he recommended the king’s 
welfare, both in body and soul, Louis caused 
the two last words to be omitted, saying, it 
was not prudent to importune the blessed 
saint by too many requests at once. Perhaps 
he thought, by being silent on his crimes, he 





might suffer them to pass out of the recollec- 
No. 130.—2 R 
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tion of the celestial patrons whose aid he in- 
voked for the body.” 

It may be said, that all this may be found in 
history. True; but how many have been im- 
pressed with this and all other instances, from 
the rise of popery to the decline of puritanism, 
in comparison with the numbers who have 
received, and will receive, a much stronger im- 
pression to the same effect from Scott’s novels! 

Another important moral service, which be- 
longs almost exclusively to fiction, is that of 
satirizing eccentricities and follies, commonly 
thought too insignificant to be preached 
against, and gravely written about; but which 
exert an important influence on the happiness 
of human life. The oddities of women he has 
left almost untouched; but we havea brave 
assemblage of men who are safe from pulpit 
censure ; (unless another Henry Warden 
should rise up to preach against the sixteen 
follies ofa Roland Greme under sixteen heads;) 
but who may be profited by seeing their own | 
picture, or whose picture may prevent others | 
becoming like them. Is it not wholesome to 
have a Malagrowther before us on whom to 
exhaust our impatience, instead of venting it on 
the real Malagrowthers of society! Shall we 
not have fewer and less extravagant Saddle- 
trees, and Shaftons, and Halcroes, and Yellow- 
leys, for these novels? and will not such bores 
be regarded with more good humour? Will 
not some excellent Jonathan Oldbuck now and 
then think of the Antiquary, and check his hob- 
by !—and many a book-worm take a lesson from 
Dominie Sampson? Whether such a direct ef- 
fect be, or be not produced, such exhibitions are 
as effectual as comedy ought to be on the stage, 
and mirthful raillery in real life, in enforcing 
some of the obligations, and improving the 
amenities of society. The rich variety of Scott’s 
assemblage of oddities, and the exquisite mirth 
and good-humour with which they are shown 
off, are among the most remarkable particulars 
of his achievements. ‘There is not only a 
strong cast of individuality (as there ought to 
be) about all his best characters; but his best 
characters are none of them representatives of 
aclass. As soon as he attempted to make his 
personages such representatives, he failed. His 
ostensible heroes, his statesmen and leaders, 
his magistrates, his adventurers, his woman- 
kind, whether mistresses or maids, leave little 
impression of individuality; while his sove- 
reigns, real heroes, and oddities, are inimitable. 
The reasons of this failure of success may be 
found under our next head. The result is, 
that Walter Scott is not only one of the most 
amiable, but one of the most effective satirists 
that ever helped to sweep the path oflife clear 
ofthe strewn follies under which many a thorn 
is hidden. 

In ascending the scale of social services, for 
which gratitude is due to the illustrious de- 
parted, we next arrive at one which is so great 
that we cannot but mourn that it was not yet 





greater. There can be no need to enlarge 
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upon the beauty and excellence of the Spirit of 
kindliness which breathes through the whole 
of Scott’s compositions; a spirit which not onl 
shames the Malagrowthers of society, just 
spoken of, but charms the restless to Tepose, 
exhilarates the melancholy, rouses the apa- 
thetic, and establishes a good understanding 
among all who contemplate one another ip 
these books. it is as impossible for any one 
to remain cynical, or moody, or desponding, 
over these books, as for an infant to look dis. 
mally in the face of a smiling nurse. As face 
answers to face, so does heart to heart; and as 
Walter Scott’s overflowed with love and cheer. 
fulaess, the heart of his readers catch its brim. 
inings. If any are shut against him, they are 
not of his readers; and we envy them not, 
They may find elsewhere all imaginable proofs 
and illustrations of the goodliness of a kindly 
spirit; but why not add to these as perfect an 
exemplification as ever was offered? It may 
be very well to take one abroad in the grey 
dawn, and tell him that the hills have a ca- 
pacity of appearing green, the waters golden, 
and the clouds rose-coloured, and that larks 
sometimes sing soaring in the air, instead of 
crouching ina grassy nest; but why not let 
him remain to witness the effusion of light 
from behind the mountain, the burst of har- 
mony from field and copse ! Why not let him 
feel, as well as know, what a morn of sunshine 
ist? Why not let him view its effects from 
every accessible point, and pour out his joy in 
snatches of song responsive to those which he 
hears around him, as well as his thankfulness 
ina matin hymn! If it be true, as no readers 
of Scott will deny, that it exhilarates the spi- 
rits, and animates the affections, to follow the 
leadings of this great Enchanter, it is certain 
that he has achieved a great moral work of in- 
citement and amelioration. The test of his 
merits here is, that his works are for the inno 
cent and kindly-hearted to enjoy ; and if any 
others enjoy them, it is by becoming innocent 
and kindly for the time, in like manner as it 
is for the waking flocks and choirs to welcome 
the sunrise: if the fox and the bat choose to 
remain abroad, the one must abstain from its 
prey, and the other hush its hootings. 

This kindliness of spirit being of so bright a 
quality, makes us lament all the more, as we 
have said that it had not the other excellence 
of being universally diffused. We know how 
unreasonable it is to expect every thing from 
one man, and are far from saying or believing 
that Walter Scott looked otherwise than be- 
nignantly on all classes and all individuals 
that came under his observation. What we 
lament is, that there were extensive classes of 
men, and they the most important to society, 
that were secluded from the light of his em- 
bellishing genius. His sunshine gilded what- 
ever it fell upon, but it did not fall from a suf 
ficient height to illuminate the nooks and val- 
leys which he found and left curtained in mists. 
What is there of humble life in his narratives! 
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What did he know of those who live and 
move in that region ! Nothing. There is not 
a character from humble life in all his library 
of volumes; nor had he any conception that 
character is to be found there. By humble 
life we do not mean Edie Ochiltree’s lot of 
privileged mendicity, nor Dirk _Hatteraick’s 
smuggling adventures, nor the Saxon slavery 
of Gurth, nor the feudal adherence of Dougal, 
and Caleb Ba'derstone, and Adam Woodcock, 
nor the privileged dependence of Caxon and 
Fuirservice. None of these had anything to 
do with humble life; eaci and all formed a 
part of the aristocratic system in which Wal- 
ter Scott’s atlections were bound up. Jeanie 
Deans herself, besides being no original con- 
ception of Sir Walter's, derives none of her 
character or interest from her station in life, 
any farther than as it was the oceasion of the 
peculiarity of her pilgrimage. We never 
think of Jeanie as poor, or low in station. Her 
simplicity is that which might pertain to a se- 
cluded young woman of auy rank; and it is 
difficult to bear in mind—it is like an extra- 
neous circumstance, that her sister was at ser- 
vice, the only attempt made throughout at 
realizing the social position of the parties. 
We do not mention this as any drawback up- 
on the performance, but merely as saving the 
only apparent exception to our remarks, that 
Sir Walter rendered no service to humble life 
in the way of delineating its society. Faith- 
ful butlers and barbers, tricky lady’s maids, 
eccentric falconers and gamekeepers, are not 
those among whom we should look for the 
strength of character, the sternness of passion, 
the practical heroism, the inexhaustible pa- 
tience, the unassuming self-denial, the uncon- 
scious beneficence—in a word, the true-heart- 
edness Which is to be found in its perfection 
in humble life. Of all this Walter Scott 
knew nothing. While discriminating, with 
the nicest acumen, the shades of character, 
the modifications of passion, among those 
whom he did understand, he was wholly una- 
ware that he bounded himself within a smal] 
circle, beyond which lay a larger, and a lar- 
ger; that which he represented being found 
in each, in a more distinct outline, in more 
vivid colouring, and in striking and various 
combinations, with other characteristics of hu- 
manity which had never presented theinselves 
to him. He knew not that the strength of 
soul, which he represents as growing up in 
his heroes amidst the struggles of the crusade, 
isof the same kind with that which is nou- 
rished in our neighbours of the next alley, by 
conflicts of a less romantic, but not less heroic 
cast. He knew not that the passion of ambi- 
tion, which he has made to contend with love 
80 fearfully in Leicester’s bosom, is the same 
passion, similarly softened and aggravated, 
with that which consumes the high-spirited 
Working man, chosen by his associates to re- 
present and guide their interests, while his 
heart is torn by opposite appeals to his domes- 





tic affections. He knew not that, however 
reckless the vice of some of his courtly perso- 
nages, greater recklessness is to be found in 
the presence of poverty ; that the same pover- 
ty exposes love to further trials than he has 
described, and exercises it into greater refine- 
ment; and puts loyalty more severely to the 
test, and inspires a nobler intrepidity, and nou- 
rishesa deeper hatred, and a wilder superstition, 
and a more inveterate avarice, and a more disin- 
terested generosity, and a more imperturbable 
fortitude, than even he has set before us. In 
short, he knew not that all passions, and all 
natural movements of society, that he has 
found in the higher, exist in the humbler 
ranks; and all magnified and deepened in pro- 
portion as reality prevails over convention, as 
there is less mixture of the adventitious with 
the true. The effect of this partial knowledge 
is not only the obliteration to himself and to 
his readers, as far as connected with him, of 
more than half the facts and interests of hu- 
manity, but that his benevolence was stinted 
in its play. We find no philanthropists among 
his characters; because he had not the means 
of forming the conception of philanthropy in 
its largest sense. He loved men, all men 
whom he knew; but that love was not based 
on knowledge as extensive as his observation 
was penetrating ; and it did not therefore de- 
serve the high title of philanthropy. We 
have no sins of commission to charge him 
with, no breaches of charity, not a thought or 
expression which is tinged with bitterness 
against man, collectively or individually; but 
we charge him with omission of which he was 
unconscious, and which he would, perhaps, 
scarcely have wished to repair, as it must have 
been done at the expense of his Toryism, to 
which the omission and unconsciousness were 
owing. How should a man be a philanthro- 
pist who knows not what freedom is !—not the 
mere freedom from foreign domination, but the 
exemption from misrule at home, the liberty 
of watching over and renovating institutions, 
that the progression of man and of states may 
proceed together. Of this kind of freedom Sir 
Walter had no conception, and neither, there- 
fore, are there any patriots in his dramatis 
persone. There are abundance of soldiers 
to light up beacons and fly to arms at the first 
notice of invasion ; many to drink the healths 
and fight the battles of their chiefs, to testify 
their fidelity to their persons, and peril life 
and liberty in their cause; plenty to vindicate 
the honour of England abroad, and to exult in 
her glory at home. But this is not patriotism, 
any more than kindliness is philanthropy. We 
have no long-sighted views respecting the per- 
manent improvement of society,—no exten- 
sive regards to the interests of an entire na- 
tion; and, therefore, no simple self-sacrifice, no 
steadfastness of devotion to country and people. 
The noble class of virtues, which go to make 
up patriotism, are not even touched upon by 
Scott. The sufferings of his heroes are repre- 
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sented to arise from wounded pride, and from 
the laceration of personal, or domestic, or 
feudal feelings and prepossessions; and in no 
single instance from sympathy with the race, 

The courage of|found their way into works of fiction. His 


or any large body of them. 
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circle, that of the domestics of the great, all 
was a blank; save a few vague outlines of 
beggar-women with seven small children, and 
other such groups that have by some chance 


his heroes is, in like manner, compounded of] benignity, therefore, alloyed by no bitterness 


instincts and of conventional stimuli; and in 
no one case derived from principles of philan- 
thropy, or of patriotism, which is one direction 
of philanthropy. Their fortitude, howsoever 
steadfast, when arising from self-devotion at all, 
arises only from that unreasoning acquiescence 
in established forms, which is as inferior to the 
self-sacrifice of philanthropy, as the implicit 
obedience of a child is inferior to the concur- 
None of Scott’s 


rence of the reasoning man. 
personages act and suffer as members and ser- 
vants of society. Each is for his own; whe- 
ther it be his family, his chief, his king, or 
his country, in a warlike sense. The weal or 
woe of many, or of all, is the only considera- 
tion which does not occur to them—the only 
motive to enterprise and endurance, which is 
not so much as alluded to. There is no talk 
of freedom, as respects any thing but brute 
force,—no suspicion that one class is in a state 
of privilege, and another in a state of subjuga- 
tion, and that these things ought not to be. 
Gurth, indeed, is relieved from Saxon bondage, 
and Adam Woodcock is as imperious and med- 
dling as he pleases, and the ladies’ maids have 
abundant liberty to play pranks; but this sort 


of freedom has nothing to do with the right of 


manhood, and with what ought to be, and will 
be, the right of womanhood—it is the privilege 
of slavery, won by encroachment, and pre- 
served by favour. Gurth got rid of his collar, 
but in our days he would be called a slave ; 
and Adam Woodcock and Mistress Lilias lived 
by the breath of their lady’s nostrils, in the 
same manner as the courtiers of Ceeur de Lion 
gained an unusual length of tether from their 
lord’s knightly courtesy, and those of the se- 
cénd Charles from his careless clemency. 
There is no freedom in all this. Slave is writ- 
ten on the knightly crest of the master, and 
on the liveried garb of the servitor, as plainly 
as even on the branded shoulder of the negro. 
But it must be so, it is urged, when times, and 
scenes of slavery, are chosen as the ground- 
work of the fiction. We answer, Nay; the 
spirit of freedom may breathe through the de- 
lineation of slavery. However far back we 
may revert to the usages of the feudal system, 
there may be,—there must be, if they exist in 
the mind of the author,—aspirations after a 
state of society more worthy of humanity. 
In displaying ail the pomp of chivalry, the 
heart ought to mourn the woes of inequality it 
inflicted, while the imagination revels in its 
splendours. But this could not be the case 
with Scott, who knew about as much of the 
real condition and character of the humbler 
classes of each age as the Japanese ; perhaps 
less, as he was a reader of Basil Hall. Be- 
yond that which seemed to him the outermost 


of disposition in himself, was so far restricted 
by the imperfection of his knowledge of life, 
as to prevent his conveying the conception of 
philanthropy in its largest sense. His ser. 
vices to freedom are of a negative, rather than 
a positive character; rendered by showing 
how things work in a state of slavery, rather 
than how they should work in a condition of 
rational freedom; and it follows, that his ip. 
citements to benevolence are also tendered 
unconsciously, Through an exhibition of the 
softening and brightening influence of benig. 
nity shed over the early movements of society, 
he indicates what must be the meridian splen- 
dour of philanthropy, penetrating everywhere, 
irradiating where it penetrates, and fertiliz- 
ing, as well as embellishing whatever it 
shines upon. 

Much has Walter Scott also done, and done 
it also unconsciously, for woman. Neither 
Mary Wollstonecraft, nor Thompson of Cork, 
nor any other advocate of the rights of wo- 
man, has pleaded so eloquently to the thought- 
ful,—and the thoughtful alone will entertain 
the subject,—as Walter Scott, by his exhibi- 
tion of what women are, and by two or three 
indications of what they might be. He has 
been found fault with for the poverty of cha- 
racter of the women of his tales; a species of 
blame against which we have always protest. 
ed. If he had made as long a list of oddities 
among his women as his men, he would have 
exposed himself to the reproach of quitting 
nature, and deserting classes for extravagant 
individualities ; since there is much less scope 
for eccentricity among women, in the 4 
sent state of society, than among men. But, 
it is alleged, he has made so few of his female 
characters representatives of a class. True; 
for the plain reason, that there are scarcely 
any classes to represent. We thank him for 
the forcible exhibition of this truth: we thank 
him for the very term womankind ; and can 
well bear its insulting use in the mouth of 
the scoffer, for the sake of the process it may 
set to work in the mind of the meditative and 
the just. There is no saying what the com- 
mon use of the term canaille may in time be 
proved to have effected for the lower orders 
of men; or in what degree the process of fe- 
male emancipation may be hastened by the 
slang use of the term womankind, by despots 
and by fools. It may lead some watchful in- 
tellects—some feeling hearts—to ponder the 
reasons of the fact, that the word mankind 
calls up associations of grandeur and variety, 
—that of womankind, ideas of littleness and 
sameness ;—that the one brings after it con- 
ceptions of lofty destiny, heroic action, grave 
counsel, a busy office in society, a dig 
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re from its cares, a steadfast pursuit of 
wisdom, an intrepid achievement of good ;— 
while the other originates the very opposite 
conceptions,—vegetation instead of life, folly 
instead of counsel, frivolity instead of action, 
restlessness in the place of industry, apathy in 
that of repose, listless accomplishment of small 
aims, a passive reception of what others may 
ease to impart; or, at the very best, a halt- 
ing, intermitting pursuit of dimly-discerned 
objects. ‘To some it may be suggested to in- 
ire, Why this contrast should exist !—why 
one-half of the rational creation should be so 
very much less rational '—and, as a conse- 
quence, SO much less good, and so much less 
happy than the other! If they are for a mo- 
ment led by common custom to doubt whether, 
because they are less rational, they are less 
happy and less good, the slightest recurrence 
to Scott’s novels is enough to satisfy them, 
that the common notion of the sufficiency of 
present female objects to female progression 
and happiness is unfounded. They will per- 
haps look abroad from Scott into all other 
works of fiction—into all faithful pictures of 
life—and see what women are; and they will 
finally perceive, that the fewer women there 
are found to plead the cause of their sex, the 
larger mixture of folly there is in their plead- 
ings; the more extensive their own uncon- 
sciousness of their wrongs, the stronger is 
their case. ‘T'he best argument for Negro 
Emancipation lies in the vices and subser- 
vience of slaves: the best arrument for female 
emancipation lies in the folly and contented- 
ness of women under the present system,—an 
argument to which Walter Scott has done the 
fullest justice ; for a set of more passionless, 
frivolous, uninteresting beings was never as- 
sembled at morning auction, or evening tea- 
table, than he has presented us with in his 
novels. ‘The few exceptions are made so by 
the strong workings of instinct, or of supersti- 
tion, (the offspring of strong instinct and weak 
reason combined ;) save in the twoor three in- 
stances where the female mind had been expos- 
édtomanly discipline. Scott's female charac- 
ters are easily arranged under these divisions: 
—Three-fourths are womankind merely : pret- 
ty, insignificant ladies, with their pert waiting 
maids. A few are viragoes, in whom instinct 
is strong, whose souls are to migrate hereafter 
into the she-eagle or bear,—Helen M’Gregor, 
Ulrica, Magdalen Greme, and the Highland 
Mother. 
Alice, Norna, Mother Nicneven. A few ex- 
hibit the same tendencies, modified by some 
one passion; as Lady Ashton, Lady Derby, 
aad Lady Douglas. Mary and Elizabeth are 
Womankind modified by royalty. There only 
remain Flora M‘Ivor, Die Vernon, Rebecca, 
and Jeanie Deans. For these four, and their 
glorious significance, womankind are as much 
obliged to Walter Scott, as for the insignifi- 
cance of all the rest; not because they are 
what women might be, and therefore ought to 


A few are superstitious,—Elspeth, | 
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be; but because they afford indications of this, 
and. that these indications are owing to their 
having escaped from the management of man, 
and been trained by the discipline of cireum- 
stance. If common methods yield no such 
women as these ; if such women occasionally 
come forth from the school of experience, 
what an argument is this against the common 
methods,—what a plea in favour of a change 
of system! Woman cannot be too grateful to 
him who has furnished it. Henceforth, when 
men fire at the name of Flora M‘Ivor, let wo- 
men say, “There will be more Floras when 
women feel that they have political power and 
duties.” When men worship the image of 
Die Vernon, let them be reminded, that there 
will be other Die Vernons when women are 
impelled to self-reliance. When Jeanie is 
spoken of with tender esteem, let it be sug- 
gested, that strength of motive makes heroism 
of action; and that as long as motive is con- 
fined and weakened, the very activity which 
should accomplish high aims must degene- 
rate into puerile restlessness. When Rebec- 
ca is sighed for, as a lofty presence that has 
passed away, it should be asked, how she 
should possibly remain or reappear in a socie- 
ty which alike denies the discipline by which 
her high powers and sensibilities might be 
matured, and the objects on which they might 
be worthily employed? As a woman, no less 
than as a Jewess, she is the representative of 
the wrongs of a degraded and despised class: 
there is no abiding-place for her among foes to 
her caste; she wanders unemployed (as re- 
gards her peculiar capabilities) through the 
world ; and when she dies, there has been, not 
only a deep injury inflicted, but a waste made 
of the resources of human greatness and hep- 
piness. Yes, women may choose Rebecca as 
the representative of their capabilities: first, 
despised, then wondered at, and involuntarily 
admired; tempted, made use of, then perse- 
cuted, and finally banished—not by a formal 
decree, but by being refused honourable occu- 
pation, and a safe abiding-place. Let women 
not only take her for their model, but make 
her speak for them to society, till they have 
obtained the educational discipline which be- 
seems them; the rights, political and social, 
which are their due; and that equal regard 
with the other sex in the eye of man, which 
it requires the faith of Rebecca to assure them 
they have in the eye of Heaven. Meantime, 
while still suffering under injustice, let them 
lay to heart, for strength and consolation, the 
beautiful commentary which Walter Scott has 
given on the lot of the representative of their 
wrongs. If duly treasured, it may prove by 
its efiects, that our author has contributed, 
in more ways than one, to female emancipa- 
tion; by supplying a principle of renovation to 
the enslaved, as well as by exposing their con- 
dition ; by pointing out the ends for which free- 
dom and power are desirable, as wellas the dis- 





astrous effects of withholding them, Hesays,— 
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“The character of the fair Jewess found so 
much favour in the eyes of some fair readers, 
that the writer was censured, because, when 
arranging the fates of the characters of the 
drama, he had not assigned the hand of Wil- 
fred to Rebecca, rather than the less interest- 
ing Rowena. But, not to mention that the 
prejudices of the age rendered such an union 
almost impossible, the author may, in passing, 
observe, that he thinks a character of a highly 
virtuous and lofty stamp, is degraded rather 
than exalted by an attempt to reward virtue 
with temporal prosperity. Such is not the re- 
compense which Providence has deemed wor- 
thy of suffering merit; and it is a dangerous 
and fatal doctrine to teach young persons, the 
most common readers of romance, that recti- 
tude of conduct and of principle are either na- 
turally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, 
the gratification of our passions, or attainment 
of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and 
self-denied character is dismissed with tempo- 
ral wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence 
of such a rashly formed or ill-assorted passion 
as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will 
be apt to say, Verily, virtue had its reward. 
But a glance on the great picture of life will 
show, that the duties of self-denial, and the 
sacrifice of passion to principle, are seldom 
thus remunerated; and that the internal con- 
sciousness of their high-minded discharge of 
duty, produces on their own reflections a more 
adequate recompense, in the form of that peace 
which the world cannot give or take away.” 

These, then, are the moral services,—many 
and great,—which Scott has rendered,—posi- 
tively and negatively,—consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to society. He has softened national 
prejudices ; he has encouraged innocent tastes 
in every region of the world; he has imparted 
to certain influential classes the conviction that 
human nature works alike in all; he has ex- 
posed priestcraft and fanaticism ; he has effect- 
ively satirized eccentricities, unamiableness 
and follies; he has irresistibly recommended 
benignity in the survey of life, and indicated 
the glory of a higher kind of benevolence; 
and finally, he has advocated the rights of wo- 
man with a force all the greater for his being 
unaware of the import and tendency of what 
he was saying.—The one other achievement 
which we attribute to him, is also not the less 
magnificent for being overlooked by himself. 

By achieving so much within narrow bounds, 
he has taught how more may be achieved in a 
wider space. He has taught us the power of 
fiction as an agent of morals and philosophy ; 
“and it shall go hard with us, but we will bet- 
ter the instruction.” Every agent of these 
master spirits is wanted in an age like this; 
and he who has placed a new one at their ser- 
vice, is a benefactor of society. Scott might 
have written, as he declared he wrote, for the 
passing of his time, the improvement of his 
fortunes, and the amusement of his readers: 
he might have believed, as he declared he be- 
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lieved, that little moral utility arises out of 
works of fiction: we are not bound to estimate 
his works as lightly as he did, or to agree ip 
his opinions of their influences. We rather 
learn from him how much may be impressed 
by exemplification which would be rejected jn 
the form of reasoning, and how there may be 
more extensive embodiments of truth in fictiog 
than the world was before thoroughly aware 
of. It matters not that the truth he exemplified 
was taken up at random, like that of all his 
predecessors in the walks of fiction. Others 
may systematize, having learned from him how 
extensively they may embody. There is g 
boundless field open before them ; no less than 
the whole region of moral science, politics, pp 
litical economy, social rights and duties, lj 
these, and more, are as fit for the process of 
exemplification as the varieties of life and 
character illustrated by Scott. And not only 
has he left the great mass of material un 
wrought, but, with all his richness of variety, 
has made but scanty use of the best instry. 
ments of illustration. The grandest manifes 
tations of passion remain to be displayed; the 
finest elements of the poetry of human emo- 
tion are yet uncombined ; the most various 
dramatic exhibition of events and characters is 
yet unwrought; for there has yet been no re- 
corder of the poor; at least, none but those 
who write as mere observers; who describe, 
but do not dramatize humble life. The widest 
interests being thus still untouched, the rich- 
est materials unemployed, what may not prove 
the ultimate obligations of society to him who 
did so much, and pointed the way towards do- 
ing infinitely more; and whose vast achieve- 
ments are, above all, valuable as indications of 
what remains to be achieved? That this, his 
strongest claim to gratitude, has not yet been 
fully recognized, is evident from the fact, that 
though he has had many imitators, there have 
been yet none to take suggestion from him; to 
employ his method of procedure upon new 
doctrine and other materials. There have 
been many found to construct fiction within 
his range of morals, character, incident, and 
scenery ; but none to carry the process out of 
his range. We have yet to wait for the phi- 
losophical romance, for the novels which shall 
relate to other classes than the aristocracy; 
we have yet to look for this legitimate off- 
spring of the productions of Scott, though 
wearied with the intrusions of their spurious 
brethren. 

The progression of the age requires some- 
thing better than this imitation ;—requires 
that the abovementioned suggestion should be 
used. If an aythor of equal genius with Seott 
were to arise to-morrow, he would not meet 
with an equal reception ; not only because no- 
velty is worn off, but because the serious tem- 
per of the times requires a new direction 
the genius of the age. Under the pressure 


difficulty, in the prospect of extensive change, 
armed with expectation, or filled with deter- 
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mination as the general mind now is, it has 
pot leisure or disposition to receive even its 
amusements unmixed with what is solid and 
has @ bearing upon its engrossing interests. 
There may still be the thoughtless and indo- 
lent, to whom mere fiction is necessary as a 
pastime ; but these are not they who can gua- 
rantee an author’s influence, or secure his 

arity. The bulk of the reading public, 
whether or not on the scent of utility, cannot 
be interested without a larger share of philo- 
sophy, or a graver purpose in fiction, than for- 
merly; amd the writer who would effect most 
for himself and others in this department must 
take his heroes and heroines from a different 
class than any which has yet been adequately 
represented. This difference of character im- 
plies, under the hands of a good artist, a dif- 
ference of scenery and incident; for the inci- 
dents of a fiction are worth nothing, unless 
they arise out of the characters; and the 
scenery, both natural and moral, has no charm 
unless it be harmonious with both. Instead of 


. tales of knightly love and glory, of chivalrous 


loyalty, of the ambition of ancient courts, and 
the bygone superstitions of a half-savage state, 
we must have, in a new novelist, the graver 
themes—not the less picturesque, perhaps, for 
their reality—which the present condition of 
society suggests. We have had enough of 
ambitious intrigues; why not now take the 
magnificent subject, the birth of political prin- 
ciple, whose advent has been heralded so long ! 
What can afford finer moral scenery than the 
transition state in which society now is! 
Where are nobler heroes to be found than 
those who sustain society in the struggle ; and 
what catastrophe so grand as the downfall of 
bad institutions, and the issues of a process of 
renovation? Heroism may now be found, not 
cased in helm and cuirass, but strengthening 
itself in the cabinet of the statesman, guiding 
the movements of the unarmed multitude, and 

iently bearing up against hardship, in the 
- of its peaceful removal. Love may now 
be truly represented as sanctified by generosity 
and self-denial in many of the sad majority of 
cases where its course runs not smooth. All 
the virtues which have graced fictitious de- 
lineations, are still at the service of the novel- 
ist; but their exercise and discipline should be 
represented as different from what they were. 
The same passions still sway human hearts ; 
but they must be shown to be intensified or 
repressed by the new impulses which a new 
state of things affords. Fiction must not be 
allowed to expire with Scott, or to retain only 
that languid existence which is manifest merely 
imitations of his works: we must hope— 
not, alas! for powers and copiousness like his, 
—but for an enlightened application of his 
means of achievement to new aims: the 
higher quality of which may in some measure 
compensate for the inferiority of power and 
richness which it is only reasonable to antici- 
pate, 
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It appears, then, from the inquiry we have 
pursued, that the services for which society 
has to be eternally grateful to Walter Scott 
are of three distinct kinds. He has vindicated 
the character of genius by the healthiness of 
his own. He has achieved marvels in the pro- 
vince of art, and stupendous benefits in that of 
morals. He has indicated, by his own achieve- 
ments, the way to larger and higher achieve- 
ments.— What a lot for a man,—to be thus a 
threefold benefactor to his race! to unite in 
himself the functions of moralist, constructor, 
and discoverer! What a possession for society 
to have had! and to retain for purposes of 
amelioration, incitement and guidance! He 
can never be lost to us, whatever rival or kin- 
dred spirit may be destined to arise, or whether 
he is to be the last of his class. If the latter 
supposition should prove true,—which, how- 
ever, appears to us impossible,—he will stand 
a fadeless apparition on the structure of his 
own achievements, distanced, but not impaired 
by time: if the former, his spirit will migrate 
into his successors, and communicate once 
more with us through them. In either case, 
we shall have him with us still. 

But, it will be said, the services here attri- 
buted to Scott were, for the most part, ren- 
dered unconsciously. ‘True; and why should 
not the common methods of Providence have 
place here as in all other instances? Scott did 
voluntarily all that he could ; and that he was 
destined to do yet more involuntarily, is so 
much the greater honour, instead of derogating 
from his merit. That some of this extra ser- 
vice was of a nature which he might have de- 
clined if offered a choice, is only an additional 
proof that the designs of men are overruled, 
and their weakness not only compensated for 
by divine direction, but made its instruments. 
Great things are done by spontaneous human 
action: yet greater things are done by eve 
man without his concurrence or suspicion; all 
which tends, not to degrade the character of 
human effort, but to exemplify the purposes of 
Providence. Scott is no new instance of this, 
nor deserves less honour in proportion to his 
spontaneous efforts than the sages of Greece, 
or the historians of Rome, and the benefactors 
of every age, who have been destined to effect 
more as illustrators than even as teachers and 
recorders. He was happy and humbly com- 
placent in his creative office: it is so much 
pure blessing that we can regard him with ad- 
ditional and higher complacency as a vindica- 
tor of genius, and an unconscious prophet of 
its future achievements. 

——a 
From the Quarterly Review. 
COUNT PECCHIO’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON ENGLAND.* 

Tus little volume is prettily written, and 

contains both descriptions and remarks of con- 





* Osservazioni Semi-serie di un Esule sull’ Inghilterra. 
12mo. pp. 363. Lugano. 1831. 
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siderable merit. The author, Count.Pecchio, 
one of the unfortunate persons who visited this 
country in consequence of the abortive attempts 
to revolutionize Italy in 1823, must have been 
personally known to many of our readers, and, 
judging from these pages, has no doubt left an 
agreeable impression of his character and man- 
ners. His notions on religious and political 
subjects are such as might be expected from a 
Carbonaro; but here our censure stops. The 
gentlemanlike tone of the whole performance, 
the easy good-humour, lightness of heart, and 
modesty which pervade it, present a pleasing 
contrast to the spleen, insolence, and self-con- 
ceit of Prince Puckler Muskau—and may, we 
hope, find some favour with the public, now 
that they have had leisure to appreciate those 
flimsy rhapsodies, for which his highness’s mean 
libels on individuals were able to win at nine 
day’s vogue. 

The count makes no pretensions to regularity 
of plan; but gives us his observations on stage- 
coaches, British sailors, the tactics of the late 
opposition in the House of Commons, tea- 
gardens, lunatic asylums, the Unitarians, the 
quarter-sessions, &c. &c. in so many detached 
chapters, arranged, it would seem, fortuitously, 
and which were originally perhaps private let- 
ters. We need not, therefore, care at what 
page we open the book. The following lively 
description of his first night in a London lodg- 
ing-house, will probably introduce the author as 
well as anything else we could select :— 

‘The first night I felt as though I was still on 
board the steam-vessel. ‘The walls were just as 
thin, and for the most part of wood; diminutive 
apartments, and a staircase like that by which you 
get on deck. The partitions are generally slim 
enough to allow sounds to pass distinctly ; so that 
the lodgers would make confidants of one another 
if they were not in the habit of speaking in a sup- 
pressed tone of voice. ‘The murmur of the con- 
versation of my neighbours overhead, and likewise 
that which was taking place underneath, reached 
my ears; and I could catch, from time to time, 
“very fine weather ...indeed...very fine... 
comfort ... comfortable ... great comfort,” — 
words which occur as frequently in English dis- 
course as commas in a printed page. In short, 
the houses are ventriloquous. ‘They are moreover 
all alike; each house of three stories high, con- 
taining three sitting-rooms, and three sleeping- 
rooms, each placed perpendicularly, one over the 
other; so that the population are, in a manner, 
warehoused in layers, one above the other, like 
bales of goods, or cheeses in the warehouses of 
Lodi or Codogno.’ 

The Count proceeds to dilate on this subject, 
as if what was true of his pasteboard domiciles, 
ranged in Caroline Rows and Paradise Cres- 
cents about the purlieus of the Regent Canal, 
must needs be true of the capital in general. 
Among other speculations, he asks, and answers, 
the following deep questions :— 

‘ Why are the English such bad dancers? Be- 
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small and slight, that if any body were to cut 4 
caper on the third floor, he would ran the risk of 
falling, like a shell, into the kitchen. Why a 
the English gesticulate so little, and keep their 
arms almost always glued to their sides 1—For 
the same reason, | think: the apartments are 9 
small, that it would be impossible to use any ges 
ticulation without breaking something, or incom. 
moding somebody,’ 


_The Count, in the midst of his merriment, 
gives a inelancholy view of the position of the 
refugees upon their first arrival in this country, 
First we have the purveyor for the newspapers 
hurrying to their garrets, to beg the favour of 
‘at least a sketch of their lives, with a few 
anecdotes.’ The newspaper paragraphs are 
followed by invitations to half-a-dozen fashion 
able parties, where the unfortunate gentlemen 
have the satisfaction of being exhibited as the 
lions of the evening. Grand applause from 
liberal lords—extravagant compliments from 
liberal ladies—a few dinners and breakfasts; 
and then, when the lion has played his part, 
come ‘not at home’—utter neglect—and the 
black mutton-chop again in the ventriloquous 
lodging. 

‘ The English people,’ he says, and it is almost 
the only severe sentence in his book, ‘ the English 
people are greedy of novelty. In this single thing 
they are children,—that they make no great dix 
tinction between good and evil, provided it is new, 
They pay for their magic lantern, and they pay 
well; but they like always to have new figures, 
To satisfy this insatiable whale, labour journalists, 
collectors of anecdotes, writers of history, travel- 
lers, men of science, lawyers, literary men, poets, 
—ministers, with drafts of new laws,—kings, with 
designs for new buildings,—liberals, with plans of 
parliamentary reform, &c.’ 


The Spanish exiles are those on whose dis- 
tresses Count Pecchio dwells the most; he de- 
scribes one distinguished Don as walking four 
miles to give asingle lesson in Spanish; another, 
surprised in the act of mending his own trou- 
sets ; a third, frequently without a farthing to 
pay for the basin of milk which was almost his 
sole nourishment, and obliged to lie in bed in 
winter, because he could not afford a fire. It 
does not appear that our author himself was 
reduced to such extreme difficulties: at all 
events, if he was, he utters no complaint be- 
yond a passing remark that the profession of a 
teacher of languages, to which he was obliged 
to have recourse for subsistence, is a disagree- 
able one. Whether we are to trace this for- 
bearance to his having canght, from the people 
amongst whom fortune had cast him, a portion 
of that unmurmuring spirit which, unlike most 
travellers, he attributes to our countrymen, Of 
whether it is to be ascribed to a naturally 
cheerful and light-hearted temperament, we do 
not pretend to decide. / 

From the position which he at first occupied 
as a poor lodger in the outskirts of the metro- 
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ing any but the most unfavourable aspect of 
-* a ae, and must be admitted o have 
drawn sometimes very erroneous conclusions 
from what he did see. Pot-house politicians, 
who meet together on the Sunday to drink and 
smoke, and read the newspapers in unsocial 
silence in subterranean tap-rooms, are not very 
important specimens of our insular society ; nor 
do we feel ourselves able to believe with the 

Count, that ‘ Bell’s Life in London’ and ‘ The 
Dispatch’ have much to do with regulating the 
course of public events. We are likewise 
inclined to think the Count unfortunate in 
having fallen in with scarcely any but religious 
sectaries during his sojourn in London. It is 
not to be supposed that religion should appear 
to most advantage amongst them, especially to 
agentleman and a scholar, as Count Pecchio 
evidently is; and we are sorry, that in a book 

blished in the north of Italy, somuch should 
os been said of our Dissenters, and no ade- 
quate idea, indeed we may say no idea at all, 
given of the religion of that portion of the com- 
munity which embraces, generally speaking, 
the well-born and well-educated of our country. 

The sketch he draws of one rosy rector, in 
whose family he taught Italian, we do not con- 
ceive to have anything to do with the matter, 
because the individual was evidently much 
more of the country gentleman than of the 
clergyman, as clergymen go at present. It 
might have been well, too, that Count Pecchio 
should have spoken less rashly than he does of 
the English mode of keeping the Sunday as 
‘sheer misery,’—because, in the utter absence 
of ballets and burlettas, for which our exile 
sighed so profoundly, we feel assured that there 
are millions of persons, who, without a spark 
either of puritanism or of infidelity, find Sunday 
the happiest day of the week. He candidly 
tells us, however, that the state of subjugation 
in which he had felt himself placed in his na- 
tive country, had prejudiced his mind against 
all religious observances, especially such as are 
upheld by authority ; and, indeed, prejudices of 
the same sort and kindred are sufficiently ap- 
parent in most of those persons who take refuge 
in this country from the Continent in conse- 
quence of political revolutions. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
circumstance of the Count’s living so much 
among our Dissenters, unfortunate as it may 
have been for himself, affords his readers not a 
litle amusement. We subjoin his account of 
a visit toa Baptist meeting-house :— 


‘The service began with singing some hymns 
relating to the ceremony. Then the minister 
made an extempore comment, or rather a seem- 
ingly extempore recitation of a comment which he 
had beforehaid prepared, upon the passage of the 
New Testament touching the baptism of Christ 
in the Jordan. After the sermon and another 
hymn, the neophytes, who were to receive the or- 
dinance, filed off into adjoining chambers to un- 

It is requisite that Baptist churches should 
be constructed like bathing-houses. In fact, before 


His Visit to a Baptist Meeting-house. 
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the pulpit there was a large reservoir of water, of 
about three and a half feet in depth, into Which 
they descend by steps, Adjoining the church, on 
each side of the pulpit, there are two apartments 
to undress and dress in, one for the women and 
the other for the men. There were five young 
women to be baptized, between eighteen and 
twenty years of age. They issued forth clothed 
in white dresses fastened at the neck, and with 
white caps on their heads. One after the other 
went down the steps, and stationed themselves 
opposite the priest, who was already standing in 
this artificial Jordan, above his knees in water, 
and entirely covered with a long black vest. The 
priest pronounced over each of the young women, 
whilst they stood in the water, the words: “I 
baptize thee, &c.,” and as soon as he uttered them, 
he plunged all the poor girls into the water. 
After this splash, they were immediately raised 
again, and led away to be wiped and dressed. 
Some of them, feeling their breath stopped by the 
water, uttered a shriek in the act of being dipped 
by this representative of St. John. Not so a 
young man who was baptized in the same manner. 
He was perhaps about twenty-five years of age, 
with a black beard ; and without taking off any- 
thing but his coat, with his breeches, waistcoat, 
and shoes on, he entered as he was, and went 
through the ceremony, as if he was merely taking 
a bath. I afterwards found from Dr. Evans, that 
many Baptists, in order to be more consistent with 
themselves, and to follow the Gospel precisely, in- 
stead of celebrating baptism in the artificial Jordan 
of the conventicle, proceed to the side of a real 
river, and there dip themselves with all the exact- 
ness possible.’ 


Dr. Evans does not seem to have informed 
the Count, that there are few sights more 
strikingly picturesque, than a baptizing in an 
actual running water. Such at least is our 
own impression of one which we witnessed a 
few years ago. It was a fine summer's day; 
the stream spread irregularly over the face of 
a wide green lane, which in all those parts of 
it to which the water did not reach, was 
crowded with an immense assemblage of men, 
women, and children, standing under the 
shadow and shelter of verdant and lofty trees. 
The groups of people on the banks, the spread- 
ing and interrupted stream, the ministers stand- 
ing in the water, the candidates in their flowing 
vestments, some in expectation by the water- 
side, others in the act of being baptized, whilst 
every now and then a hymn arose from the 
multitude, alternately swelling and sinking— 
produced altogether a beautiful and solemn 
scene. We are not quite certain whether, if 
we could always insure so impressive a specta- 
cle we should not ourselves advocate baptism 
in the open stream. But unhappily, far other 
sights are often seen on these occasions; and 
such as rendered the caution given to Count 
Pecchio, befere he set out,—to be careful not 
to laugh,—by no means superfluous. It is not 
many years since it happened, on one of these 
festivals, that the minister being a small person, 
and having to baptize a very large woman, 
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sunk under the weight, fell into the water, and 
left his fair burden floating upon the top of it, 
amidst the inexpressible laughter of the spec- 
tators. 

But the Count did not confine his observa- 
tions to the Baptists; Unitarians, Methodists, 
and Quakers equally share his attention, and 
with the cheerful good-humour which charac- 
terizes him, he finds something to commend 
in all. Whether his observations are correct, 
is another question. It is scarcely possible that 
an avowed sceptic should be a proper judge on 
the subject of religion; and it was perfectly 
natural, that a man of such a cast of mind, 
who had lately escaped from the superstitions 
and irrational mysteries of the Roman church, 
should be enamoured of the simplicity of Uni- 
tarianism—as it likewise was, that having 
been brought up in mental bondage, he should 
listen with pleasure to the arguments of a 
Methodist lady and gentleman, on the religious 
and political advantages of a multiplicity of 
sects. If the Unitarians are charitable and 
tolerant, it must at least be allowed, that they 
share those virtues with the educated portion 
of the established church, whilst few but them- 
selves will be disposed to deny that they are 
more disputatious, conceited, and self-suflicient, 
than any other sect in this country. Their 
abstinence froin proselytism is new to us; 
though we willingly recognize that feature in 
the Quakers. Under the circumstances of his 
history and position, however, we are almost 
disposed to forgive the Count all that he has 
said in favour of Unitarianism and dissent, for 
the sake of the paragraph with which he closes 
this chapter :— 

‘I ought to inform those who come to visit this 
island, stored and delighted with the witty sayings 
of the Continent, that the English are intolerant 
of Atheists, Deists, and all irreligious people. Not 
that they still imprison or burn them; but they 
feel, or at least affect to feel, an abhorrence of in- 
fidelity, and they show the same aversion for the 
least jest at the expense of religion: what you 
might say in Italy before an archbishop, or in 
Spain before a father of the Inquisition, would 
not be tolerated in England, even after having 
emptied a couple of bottles of port. Such is the 
disesteem of the English for infidels, that it is nearly 
equivalent to the Roman interdict from fire and 
water: it is more than papal excommunication, 
because public opinion gives weight to it. I 
would venture to say, that Voltaire is more read 
in Spain than in the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain.’ 

As few will suspect a whole nation of uniting 
in hypocrisy on such a subject, we thank Count 
Pecchio for publishing this result of his obser- 
vations. He does not give it by way of com- 
mendation; but we look upon it as one of the 
strongest testimonies in favour of Protestantism 
and religious toleration that could have been 
uttered,—coming as it does from one of a class 
of persons, many of whom, we have reason to 
know, have such a dislike to religion in the 
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mass, that they even look upon the Spires and 
church-towers scatteréd over a Country as dig 
agreeable objects. 


Not the least amusing of the Count's sketches 
of ‘life in London,’ is a dinner at Mr. Fowell 
Buxton’s:-— 


‘Mr. Fry the banker, a rich London Quaker, 
the day that I first became acquainted with }j 
wished me to accompany him to dine with his re. 
lation, Mr. Buxton, and bid me remind him to 
introcuce me to our entertainer. Exactly at six 
o'clock I gave a loud rap at Mr. Buxton’s door ; 
the servant thinking that I was one of the guests, 
opened the door and ushered me into the dining. 
room; and I, supposing that it had been so arranged 
by Mr. Fry, entered with all confidence and ¢ooh 
ness: when, behold! I found myself in the midat 
of a great number of guests, amongst whom I did 
not see my friend. So awkward an occurrence 
would have disconcerted anybody, and especially 
one who like myself spoke rather bad English, 
and had to account, in the choicest words he could 
invent, for his unexpected appearance amongst 
yversons whom he did not know, and who were 
obviously astonished with his entrance. But what 
would have been his astonishment and confusion 
to find himself, as I did, in the midst of the steam 
of the viands, and of so many blazing candles, in 
the presence of a number of ladies, dressed in a 
uniform habit, as in a convent, with neck-kerchiefs 
after the fashion of the stomachers of nuns, with 
placid countenances, smooth as mirrors, unmoved 
by passions, and of four men with painted faces, 
with rings hanging from their ears, another smaller 
ring from the nose, and in parti-coloured dresses, 
covered all over with chains and trinkets! But 
I had no time to become changed into a statue 
with amazement, for these polite ladies, with a 
smile still more sweet than that which is usually 
seen upon the countenances of English women, 
and with manners still more familiar, vied with 
each other in inviting me to take my seat at table, 
If I had been in Italy, I should have thought that 
this party was some pleasant masquerade, but in 
England I really could not conceive what it might 
be. Whilst I was employed in guessing inte 
what hands I had fallen, in replying to the many 
kind offers of the ladies, and in glancing at those 
four faces like playing cards, behold at length Mr. 
Fry arrived, and explained the mistake which the 
other guests might have supposed me to have 
committed ; and then I unravelled the mystery of 
these strange guests. ‘The four who had so many 
rings in their ears and noses were chiefs of tribes 
of American Indians, who had arrived a short time 
before in London to complain to their brother, the 
king of England, of some unjust proceedings of 
the government of Canada. ‘The ladies were 
Quakers, amongst whom I found the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, who united to benevolence and a well- 
informed mind, a dignified, calm, and solemn a 
pect. When dinner was over, the usual proces 


sion of the bottles round the table began, with 
their Christian names in silver on their necks; 
whereupon the master of the house begged one of 
their painted majesties to have the goodness to 
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Count Pecchio dines with Mr. Buxton, &c. 


ent of the auditors, the grievances which 
had to allege against the English government. 
The eldest of them arose, with much readiness, 
snd delivered a discourse, which was immediately 
translated by an interpreter who travelled with 
them. The most remarkable circumstance in the 
harangue of these savages was that they wondered 
much that, after remaining a whole month in 
London, their brother, the king of England, had 
not yet granted them an audience. Mr. Buxton 
then took the subject up in English, and vindi- 
cated the honour of his nation by saying that the 
multiplicity of affairs had, perhaps, hindered the 
king from hearing their complaints, but that, when 
they were once heard, there would be no delay in 
doing them justice. 


The Count adds a reflection, at which, con- 
sidering the occasion that suggested it, we 
must be permitted to smile :— 


‘] will observe here by the way, that amongst 
the other resemblances which the British empire 
has to that of ancient Rome, is the patronage 
which the members of the English parliament, 
with a laudable pride, afford to any individuals, 
provinces, or kings throughout the world, who 
may feel themselves aggrieved. Thus.Mr. Bur- 
ton(!) pledged himself to procure the reparation 
of the wrongs of these four Indian Caciques, if 
their complaints should turn out to be well- 
founded !” 


The chapter thus closes :— 


‘These Caciques showed an extreme disposition 
tooblige. After we had taken tea, without much 
entreaty, they sang and danced after the custom 
of their countrymen: and although the Quakers 
approve neither music nor dancing, yet it ap- 
peared to me that those who were present very 
much enjoyed both the singing and the dancing 
of these royal personages—the first horrible, the 
second frightful. Such is the magic influence 
which the very name of king carries with it. 

‘At eleven o’clock the party separated, and Mr. 
Fry having invited me to pass the night at his 
house, about ten miles from London, I got into 
his carriage with a great deal of pleasure, and 
afler having lost our way two or three times, (be- 
case the coachman, not being a Quaker, had 
sinned against Quaker sobriety,) at two o’clock in 
the morning, we arrived at a country-seat, which, 
asIsaw on the following morning, had all the 
convenience, order, and neatness which character- 
ize the sect.’ 


Count Pecchio had, next day, the pleasure 
hearing Mrs. Fry preach to the female con- 
vets in Newgate, and observes thereupon that, 
‘as you preach to well-disposed people in order 
to render them still better than they are, so it 
isbut natural to preach to the bad, with the 
hope and chance of producing some amendment 
inthem’ The doubtful point, however, is, not 
whether these poor creaturesshould be preached 
to, but whether it is fit or decent that their 
preacher should be a Mrs. Fry. He had after- 
wards the opportunity of seeing the Quakers’ 

tic Asylum at York, of the first establish- 
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ment of which, as well as its after progresgand 
present mode of management, he gives a very 
interesting account. He is a little mistaken 
in supposing that the Quakers were the first 
to discover that mild treatment is more gene- 
rally advantageous in cases of insanity, than 
the contrary plan. In fact this, like most dis- 
coveries of the kind, which arise out of the in- 
creasing intelligence and more civilized habits 
of the community, was made simultaneously 
in various parts of the country about the same 
period. It may, however, be true, that the 
Quakers’ was the first public asylum which 
acted upon the principle; and this is honour 
enough to that most benevolent people. We 
hope our author may be successful in persuading 
the Italians to adopt some of our improvements 
in the discipline and management of such es- 
tablishments, and we cordially thank him for 
the repeated commendations he bestows on the 
utility and good sense of most of the habits and 
institutions of our countrymen. 

But the Count thought he should not have 
seen England until he had made himself’ per- 
sonally acquainted with the habits of our sailors 
ashore ; and we have accordingly a chapter on 
that subject before he quits London :— 


‘One day I took it into my head to go into one 
of the public-houses in a street in fhe neighbour- 
hood of London Bridge, leading down to the 
Thames, in order to see what metamorphoses 
those silent, serious companions might have un- 
dergone, with whom I had sailed for about eight 
months. How changed did I find my friend Jack 
from what I had seen him at sea!—no longer se- 
rious, and quiet, and silent, but merry, noisy, and 
singing. The ground-floor of the house I entered 
was filled with a cloud of tobacco-smoke, which 
hindered me at first from distinguishing the several 
actors. I was scarcely seated when one of them, 
with unsteady steps, staggering like a ship in a 
storm, and with a mahogany coloured face, offered 
me some of his grog. I did not hesitate to accept 
it; but the tin-pot, out of which my generous 
friend had been drinking, was empty, and the poor 
fellow was not aware of it. In a corner of the 
room was a group of them singing one of their 
sea songs, the burden of which is “ //aul away, 
yoe ho, boys.” When these had finished singing, 
which they did on their legs, and clapping their 
leathern hands, another set began to thunder out 
another of their favourite songs, “ Hearts of oak,” 
&c. Meanwhile there came in a strolling fiddler, 
who began to play a reel, a sort of Scotch dance, 
very much in favour amongst the lower classes in 
England, and which requires only strength and a 
rapid movement of the feet, without any elegance 
or grace in the movements of the figure. At this 
sound, as though it were the signal for an engage- 
ment, they all jumped up on their legs, and set to 
work to shuffle about their feet, though I cannot 
say todance. To get out of the reach of this 
storm of heels, I went up stairs, and entered 
another room, which was another picture in Te- 
niers’ style, of the same sort, only that the uni- 
formity and greater neatness of the dress informed 
me that they were sailors of the Royal Navy. 
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They, were singing that most beautiful national 
anthem, “ Rule Britannia.’’’ 


He gives us no further account of his visit, 
but enters into a very animated comparison of 
the merits of the sailors in merchant vessels 
and in the royal navy—containing not a few 
observations which will delight Captain Basil 
Hall. The following passage is a curious in- 
stance of the dislike with which he regards the 
religious observances of the English, and of the 
admiration which notwithstanding he is con- 
strained to feel for their effects :— 


‘Sunday is observed by the English, as far as 
possible, wherever and in whatever circumstances 
they find themselves. The silence on this day in 
particular on board their vessels is more gloomy 
than ever. Every one shaves himself, puts on a 
clean shirt, and endeavours to display as much 
cleanness as possible in his dress. Some read a 
few passages of the Bible. Their religion is a 
comfort as well as a terror to their minds. An 
Englishman has no other intercessor in his ap- 
proaches to the Supreme Being than his own 
prayers. In astorm he performs his duty, dis- 
plays all the firmness of his mind, and all the 
strength of his body, struggles against death down 
to the very last moment; and it is only when he 
has tried in vain all the means his mind can sug- 
gest, and all his bodily strength, that he resigns 
himself to his fate, raises his eyes to heaven, and 
awaits with reverence the will of Providence.’ 


The Count on getting weary, as he well 
might, of that London to which, his lion-days 
over, he found himself restricted, transfers him- 
self to Nottingham, and subsequently to York; 
at both of which places he appears to have 
practised his profession of a teacher of lan- 
guages; and in the exercise of that profession, 
being discovered to be a gentleman, to have had 
better opportunities of observing what is really 
valuable in English society, than he could have 
had whilst in town. He seems to have been 
absolutely enraptured with his new acquaint- 
ances, especially the young ladies; and we are 
somewhat curious to know whether either of 
the sketches he has drawn for us exhibits the 
likeness of the English lady whom we under- 
stand him to have married. He enlarges, with 
an enthusiasm that speaks sad thingsas to Italy, 
on the almost unrestrained intercourse which 
he found subsisting in this country between 
persons of the opposite sexes, and the perfect 
and pure modesty of young English gentlewo- 
men; that genuine modesty which suspects no 
evil in another, simply because an improper 
idea never enters the imagination; and which 
disarms the designing libertine, by the impos- 
sibility he finds of discovering a single feeling 
to work upon. It is well to know what an in- 
telligent foreigner approves as characteristic 
in our manners; not as a matter of vain glory, 
but in order that we may cherish more than 
ever, that which has called forth his commen- 
dations, and that the existing generation may 
repeat in the education of their children, those 
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means which have already produced su 
We scarcely know how to extract whe 
most every Sentence contains observatig 
remarks, not always new, but conceive 
expressed in a manner most creditable to 
moral feelings of the author. We must os 
tent ourselves with simply recommending ¢ 
whole of his three chapters, from p. 173 tog : 
to especial attention. 

His account of a country wake in Yo 
is lively, and full of his characteristic » 
humour, and with it our extracts shall come 
a close :— ts 


‘As I was taking a walk into the country wih. 
out any definite object, I observed that a gr 
many persons were going along a particular 
I, thereupon, determined to follow these 
and was in the end well satisfied with having dam 
so ; for this line of persons guided me to a yj 
called Eislington, three miles distant from ¥ 
where they were holding one of their festivig 
The village is inhabited only by labourers 
farmers. All the inhabitants were standing iq! 
knots here and there, in the middle of a broad 
road. In the doorways of the houses, there we 
none but the old women, in their best clothes, apd 
with ten years less upon their countenanceusay 
account of the cheerfulness which animated t 
and the commendations they had received for the” 
well-concocted plum-pudding of that day. Ata’ 
rustic holiday in my country, you would have 
heard at a mile’s distance, the outcries and the 
uproar, which are the expression of that Italian 
hilarity which kindles of itself, even without the 
aid of wine, solely by the collision of the parti 
You would have encountered bands of youths 
singing in chorus, with ardent looks, and theif 
hats adorned with peacock’s feathers over one eva,” 
and with a manner somewhat theatrical, by 
of vindicating themselves from the disparagement’ 
which the inhabitants of the town lavish without 
any reason upon the inhabitants of the count 
but in Eislington, down to that moment, all 
order, quietude, and mutual respect. All 
sudden, however, I heard some shouts 
perceived the crowd divide into two lines, 
saw at a distance eight or nine countrymen, @@ 
wheeling a barrow before him, and exerting hi 
self to reach the goal. This was the first cou 
of their Olympic games. Next took placea 
of ducking-match. ‘This sport assembled us rou 
a great tub of water, placed in the middle of tht» 
road, to the bottom of which they had thro 4 
some pieces of money. A number of boys, naked’ 
to the waist, were waiting for a signal to plunge ¢ 
themselves into it over head and ears, with their 
hands crossed upon their backs, to endeavour 1) 
pick up the pieces of money with their mouths 
The grimaces of the urchins who got their heads 
out, half-choked with the water, without having 
obtained any share of the prize, infallibly excited 
the laughter of the by-standers. 

‘ This duck’s game being finished, chancing 
raise my eyes, I saw hung up outside of a pu 
house, a new bridle and saddle with two hats; ; 
whereupon I conceived the hope that there w 
be some joust or tourney, or other similar 
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the soil remaining to the lower classes. Finally, 
another pleasure not less valuable to the weary, is 
to arrive at home and find in a small lodging, con- 
sisting of a bedchamber and a sitting-room, allihe 
comforts and repose, which, in their time, neither 
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My expectation was not disappointed. 

was in fact a horse-race going to take place; 
[soon saw four farmers’ hackneys mounted 
was many stout lads, approaching the place of 


Uglarting. Though, to speak the truth, men, sad- 
e@les, and horses, were a thousand miles from those 
that I had seen a few days before at the county- 
maces, yet they were not so bad that you could de- 
nominate them an actual caricature. I therefore 
‘could not refrain from taking an interest, in com- 
mo#with all the rest, and preparing myself to 
admire the victor. In short, after ten minutes 
@hasd galloping, the coursers arrived, and the win- 
; horse came in with the same acclamations as 
af the grand racing-course, and was led to the 
where the judges sat. 
#] went into a public-house, where the crowd 
thicker. Fifteen or twenty farmers were 
ed with their earthen pipes of the purest white, 
Sgnd pewter pots of gin and water before them. I 
“gat myself down along with them; and whether 
it was the interest which they all evinced for the 
race which they went on recounting to each other, 
or that they thought me a veteran frequenter of 
he public-house, so it was, that not one of them 
ast a single look of curiosity or of surprise upon 
A butcher came in talkir.g of the misfortune 
) “ofa little mare of his, that had broken her leg in 
}@herace. He had put on a mournful way of tell- 
dig his story to excite compassion ; but perceiving 
‘Phat the by-standers were rather disposed to laugh 
than to cry, he then began to comfort himself with 
a brimming glass of gin ; and after that, assuming 
an elevated and heroical demeanour, (with the air 
of the Roman Gladiator dying game,) he protested 
that it was not the money which lay so heavy 
upon his mind, but that the little mare herself had 
been a great favourite. This tragical accident, 
together with the betting, and the “ spirits which 
‘make even the dumb to speak,” had rendered the 
farmers so talkative, that I found myself in the 
midst of a sea of words. I say a sea of words, be- 
tause I could understand nothing of their dia- 
“Vogues but here and there a word. Though I 
‘know English tolerably well, yet I had not ac- 
‘quired the accomplishment of understanding the 
orkshire dialect, which is one of the most cor- 
‘Wupt and most extraordinary in England. This 
‘eonversation produced a curious effect upon me, 
not being able to collect anything but unconnected 
‘words,—it was like reading adictionary. Few of 
‘the speakers were able to preserve the centre of 
Btavity. When they got on their legs, they 
swung now to the right and then to the left; but 
like the famous tower at Bologna, however much 
they leaned to one side, and although always 
threatening to fall, they never fell. And what in- 
ereased still more my wonder, was, that their 
bodies staggered, whilst their wits, so to speak, 
never staggered. 

“Thus passed the evening till eleven o’clock, 
when the company breaking up, I made up my 
mind to return to York. How delightful it is in 
England to take a moonlight walk, without the 
least fear of meeting a robber to lighten you of 
your watch or purse! Another pleasure is, to be 
able to quit the high road, and tread the paths 
through soft meadows, which are perhaps the only 
@s well as the most ancient right of property in 
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the Marquis of Carabas enjoyed in his hereditary 
seat, nor the good King of Yvetot in his palace.’ 


And here we take our leave of Count Pec» 
chio ; assuring our readers, that if they can but 
leave out of sight his religion and his politics, 
they will find in his little volume both enter- 
tainment and instruction amply sufficient to 
repay them for any trouble they may chance 
to experience in perusing it in a foreign Jan- 
guage. It is consolatory at the present time, 
when native writers are endeavouring to ren- 
der us discontented with everything English, 
to find a foreigner, and a liberal too, pointing 
out so many sources of pleasure and satisfaction 
within the reach of every one, and so many 
real excellencies both in the manners and tem- 
per of the people, and in the still existing insti- 
tutions of our country. 


ea 
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Reporting, Editing, Speculating, and Pro- 
preetorships. 
“ Hear, land o’ cakes, from John o’ Groats, 
If there’s a hole in aw your coats, 
I rede you tent it, 
A chield’s amang you, taking notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it,” 


Tue learned Bayle, in bis preface of 1684, 
lays it down, that he is not a critic, but a re- 
porter. If we are to accept this estimate of 
his pretensions, we must certainly acknow- 
ledge that he was the most glorious luminary 
that the reporting fraternity has ever possessed, 
or can ever hope to boast of: In point of in- 
tegrity, the reporters have very little to plume 
themselves upon, in the Leviathan or Caliban, 
as he has been sometimes called, of English 
literature; and if Erasmus were termed “the 
glory of the priesthood and the shame,” Dr. 
Johnson may, with equal justice, be styled, the 
glory and shame of the reporting profession, 
The doctor’s declaration, that, in reporting the 
debates in parliament, “he always took care 
that the Whig rascals should not have the best 
of the argument,” is at once a proof of the 
then prostituted state of the press, and of the 
meanness and dishonesty which could be im- 
parted to a great mind, by those degradin 
prejudices with which the nature of this emi- 
nent man was so unhappily saturated. His 
reports have little of the colloquial style, or 
impress of actual speaking. They bear all the 
features of deliberate study at the desk, and 
are strongly stamped with the unequivocal 
characteristics of the Johnsonian composition, 
Lord Lyttleton, Sir John St. Aubin, Mr. Pul- 





teney, Lord Chatham, Walpole, and the great 
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luminaries of that extraordinary era, always 
appear in latinized pomposity, and under the 
ample folds of the toga. Even the celebrated 

of Lord Chatham to Horace Walpole, 
which has been so justly eulogized, and will 
last as long as our language, was reported by 
the doctor with his usual peculiarities of style 
and cadence. Johnson’s women, in his works 
‘of imagination, speak very academically ; and 
Goldsmith very justly told him that he could 
not write the dialogue between the fishes, for 
he would make the sprats and minnows all 
talk like great whales. In a similar manner 
he has made all his parliamentary orators talk 
like whales and sharks, giving the character 
of the former to his friends, and of the latter 
to his foes. 

Parliamentary reporting is now as perfect 
as it can be, under the present condition of the 

ress, and the faults found with it by noble 
- and honourable commoners, are either 
groundless‘or attributable to themselves. The 
members cling to their Gothic prejudices to the 
very last, and still strive to invest the business 
of reporting with some of the disgrace, and 
very much of the inconveniences of stealth 
and illegality. It is but recently that report- 
ers dared to show a note-book or implement of 
writing in the House of Lords. They were 
obliged to conceal what they were about, by 
hiding their writing apparatus below the bar, 
and behind the screen or curtain; and if the 
edge of the white paper should, by chance or 
accident, appear above the crimson barrier, 
there immediately stalked forth the yeoman 
usher of the black rod, or some deadly myrmi- 
don, to order the delinquent immediately to 
cease from violating the standing order of the 
House—the hallowed privilege of parliament 
—secrecy. Lord Eldo. was once the cham- 
pion of this standing order, yet when the golden 
rule of the good old times was departed from, 
and the reporters were cabined, cribbed, and 
confined like pigs in a sty, if, in the jostling 
of elbows, a note-book should fal] over the bar, 
or sacred precinct, we have seen his lordship 
come from his seat on the opposition bench, 
and pick up the stray volume and politely pre- 
sent it to the owner. Let the Lords immedi- 
ately double or even quadruple the accommo- 
dation which they afford to the press, and let 
the new Speaker of the ensuing parliament— 
the constitutional House of Commons—give 
them a compartment in the side gallery, or the 
front of the gallery, in which they are now 
accommodated, or rather not accommodated, 
and all reasonable complaint against the corps 
will cease. 

When the present member for Middlesex, Mr. 
Hunie, brought the reporter of the “Times” 
to the bar of the House for misrepresenting 
his speech, the reporter firmly and manfully 
defended himself upon two grounds —firstly, 
that the speech was not misrepresented, but 
reported accurately and fairly in letter and 
spirit; and, secondly, that inaccuracies by no 
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means implied delinquency or even negli 
for, added the accused, “the members Ww 
immediately round the table, or who are con. 
tiguous to each other, so repeatedly misundep, 
stand what is said, that not a night 
without very many of them rising to explain ; 
is it therefore surprising that a sentence ef 
a speech should be misunderstood bya reporter 
who is placed at the very utmost point of dig. 
tance from the speaker, and under every 
sible disadvantage of seeing or hearing ?” Ts 
argument was irresistible; and Sir Francis 
Burdett, with his usual independence and 
liness of character, rose, and insisted that ite 
report was accurate, and that the honourable 
member had uttered precisely the words 
buted to him. “ Solventur risu tabule; : 
missus abibis.” But there might have | 
very little of the risu to the honest and inag 
cent reporter, for the missus cost him £25 in 
fees paid to the officers of the house during his 
very brief custody. These extortions are of a 
more disgracefu] character than any now prac- 
tised in this country: they are more particu. 
larly disgraceful as coming from persons at 
tached to one of the legislative bodies of the 
empire, that should seem above such practices 
in all which related to it. Mr. Walter, in the 
present instance, with a liberality which has 
always characterised him, sent the reportera 
check for £50. 

When the Earl of Limerick, in the session 
before the last, brought the printer of the 
“ Times” before the House of Lords, the ex- 
penses of the short and foolish job cost the 
“Times” about £50. The confinement. in 
such cases is ridiculous in every thing except » 
the enormous expense. The printer, in the 
present instance, was taken from the bar toa] 
coffee-house, where he sat the knight of ay™ 
round table, regaling his friends and the off 
cers of the House with a sumptuous dinner 
and copious libations, after which he took hig 
walk, ‘as was his custom, in’ the afternoon.” 
When honest Jack Fuller, the member for 
Sussex, was confined by the vote of the House 
for insulting the Speaker, he seemed to com 
ceive that he was going to be manacled and§ 
locked up in some cell disproportioned per 
haps to the large and magnificent scale of his 
person. To his surprise, he was allowed to 
send for his old housekeeper, whose mind was 
equally full of the fears of a more criminal 
and less aristocratic species of “durance vile” j 
The old woman, on seeing her master, burst 
into tears. ‘Don’t be blubbering there, you 
foolish old woman, but go home and bring mé 
a bottle of rum,” roared honest Jack; : 
servant was about to depart in joyful surprise 
that imprisonment could be made so gem 
manly and respettable ; but the officers of the 
House assured their prisoner that he might 
have rum and all things that he wanted, by 
paying for them at a prisoner’s price... “ Lwas 
to have had a dinner party of twelve or 
teen people to-morrow,” said honest 
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#You can have your dinner party here, sir, if| 
you please,” was the reply of the officer. 
#Zounds, can — cried the county member, 
his eyes dilating with surprise and delight; 
«then I don’t care a d —fn for the little man 
in the big wig, or for his warrants and impri- 
gonment.” : 

Complaints by members against reporters or 
the press, always increase the real or imagi- 
pary grievance. The Earl of Limerick, in 
bringing Mr. Lawson, the printer of the 
* Times,” before the House of Lords, “ got 

ing by his motion,” except a corroboration 
the accuracy of the reporter in setting 
down the precise words which the noble Earl 

@ used and forgotten. When Mr. George 
ee. the member for Harwich, complained 
Of a report of his speech in the “ Times,” that 
paper justified its report, and application was 
made by the reporter to Mr. O’Connell, and to 
the other members who were close, even to 
contact, with Mr. Dawson, when he made his 
speech. They all declared, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Shiel, who was further off than 
the rest, that the report was verbatim et lite- 
fatim what the honourable member had utter- 
@, In point of fact, men in the excitement 
of adebate are led away. to speak, what they 
are themselves surprised at in their cooler mo- 
ments. This very frequently happens when 
speeches are made after a certain hour at 
night. When Colonel Sibthorb tried with 
might and main to bring the printer of the 
“Times” to the bar of the Commons for a 
false report of his most eloquent and erudite 

h—the most perfect specimen or chef 
Besere of a calm, cautious statesman, and 
consummate orator—Lord Althorp assured the 
House that the report was accurate, except in 
a little exaggeration of the laughter with 
which the gallant member’s oratorical effusion, 
at that hour of the night, had been received. 
“The laughter,” said Lord Althorp, “ was cer- 
tainly exaggerated, but nor much exaggerat- 
ed.” A member immediately at Lord Althorp’s 
shoulder then rose, and declared that the re- 
port was a “verbatim et lileratim statement 
of the gallant colonel’s words, and that he had 
fever read a more accurate report in his life.” 
The “Times,” for some reason or other, sadly 
mismanaged his defence, and lost the high 
vantage ground which these speeches gave it. 
It left out the particle nor, and converted 
Lord Althorp’s negation in its favour, into a 
sentence affirmative and positive, to its preju- 
dice. The nor was honestly inserted in the 
“Morning Chronicie” and in the evening pa- 
pers. The “Herald” cut the subject alto- 
gether. If my recollection do not fail, the 
* Times” likewise left out the member’s de- 
claration that the report was verbatim et lite- 
ratim, and as accurate a report as he had ever 
read. It is not often that a newspaper is so 
nanimous as to throw away a triumph. 
attack on the press was, however, the 

te of any in recent times—at 
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least to an assailant. The gallant colonel re- 
fused to listen to Lord Althorp’s advice to 
withdraw his motion, because his lordship had 
rested his advice upon a basis which involved 
his (the colonel’s) veracity, and consequently 
his personal honour. The motion was pressed 
toa division, as a test, and lost by a sad dispro- 
portion of votes. Thus ended this foolish af- 
fair. The “Times” omitted this strong fact. 

The subject of reporting is, in every respect, 
of such great importance at the present crisis, 
the eve of a general election and of a new 
parliament, that we shall pursue it to a close, 
and then proceed to an analysis of other 
branches of the press, in which we shall be 
able to develope some extraordinary matter, 
that will probably surprise the public. 

The errors of reporting seldom arise from 
any bad motives, at least in the reporters. We 
must except, however, many cases in which 
strong national prejudice and violent feelings 
influence Irish reporters for, or against Irish 
members, or upon Irish subjects. The report- 
ers, moreover, like all parvenus, are aristocrats 
in disposition, and Tories in politics, although 
the triumph of reform, and of the Whigs, has 
occasioned very numerous instances of the 
most ludicrously dishonourable and vulgar rat- 
ting of sentiment among them. There is al- 
ways a bias against radical members, as vul- 
gar, illiterate men, who have no right to 
command our respect, because they are “ no 
higher than ourselves.” 

We recollect some ludicrous errors of the 
reporting departments of newspapers. 

On one occasion, the Attorney-General, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, made one of the most furi- 
ous and eccentric, of all his very furious and 
very eccentric tirades. It was directed like an 
unmasked battery of rockets or shrapnells 
against Mr. Littleton, the member for Stafford- 
shire. Every body knows that Sir Charles 
contemns the study of costume, and that Mr. 
Littleton is one of the best drest and the best 
looking men in the House of Commons. Sir 
Charles, throughout his furious philippie, at- 
tacked Mr. L—— as a country gentleman—a 
term of distinction in the time of Sir Robert 
Walpole—but instead of the term, country 
gentleman, he invariably called him “ the 
rustic gentleman.” Mr. Littleton evinced 
great annoyance at the incessant repetition, or 
reproach as it was meant, of the rustic gen- 
tleman. His annoyance was by no means de- 
creased next morning, at finding that an igno- 
rant reporter of a morning paper of great cir- 
culation, had throughout all the endless reitera- 
tions, set him down, not as the rustic, but as 
the rusty gentleman—*“ Rusty gentleman,” 
quote the Examiner; “and this from the at- 
torney-general !—Reader, have you ever seen 
the attorney-general ?” 

We recollect Sir Isaac Coffin repairing toa 
newspaper-office, in a great fury, with a news 
paper crumpled up in the grasp of one hand, 
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in the other. “Where is the editor? I want 
to see the editor—I insist upon seeing the edi- 
tor immediately !” said the gallant man of war 
and wave. It happened that a reporter was 
present who very well knew the gallant admi- 
ral, and understood how to appease his angry 
moods. After several parries of his rage, and 
some soothing compliments dexterously appli- 
ed, the reporter, with an air of bon-homie, 
asked, “ But, my dear Sir Isaac, what is really 
the matter?’ “ Matter, sir, matter!” answer- 
ed the incensed admiral, “Sir, directly I en- 
tered the United Service Club this morning, 
one friend cried out, ‘Sir Isaac, what have 
you done with your voice? Then another 
cried, ‘ How is your voice, Sir Isaac ?” A third 
exclaimed, ‘ Have you got a cold, Sir Isaac ?” 
I flew to the Naval Club, where again one 
friend saluted me with, ‘ How are your lungs, 
Sir Isaac?’ Another called across the table, 
‘ Why, Sir Isaac, you used to have a good pair 
of lungs of your own, how is it, Sir Isaac? | 
can stand a joke, sir,” (continued the admiral) 
“as well as any man in England, but hang me 
if I stand this any longer. Sir, I tell you that 
I was never more wind and weather tight in 
my hull than at this moment, and d n me 
if I couldn’t hail the main-top in any hurri- 
cane that ever blew—and look here, sir, look 
at this,” saying which, he spread open that 
morning’s copy of the paper, in which we read, 
in the Parliamentary Debates, that “ Sir Isaac 
Coffin addressed a few observations to the 
House, which were totally inaudible in the gal- 
lery.” It was not difficult to pacify the gal- 
lant admiral, by assuring him that the mistake 
could never occur again to a member whose 
voice equalled that of Braham’s in melody, 
and a speaking trumpet in power. A few more 
very ludicrous scenes took place with the gal- 
lant admiral and the press, and whoever re- 
members the immense figure and resolute 
bearing of this son of Mars, must feel that it 
was almost as pleasant to face a lion as to en- 
counter him in his wrath. 

It has been already remarked, that the very 
disgraceful practice in another species of re- 
porting, of paying by the line, leads to every 
vice of composition, in order to swell out such 
reports to a profitable extent. Much worse 
effects ensue, for the mode of payment has en- 
gendered a whole system or organization of 
falsehood and fraud. The penny-a-line man, 
who is always a needy, and but too often a 
desperate character, and in constant associa- 
tion with delinquents and police-officers, gives 
points to his reports for which there is no foun- 
dation. He colours every thing to the utmost, 
and stretches to an incredible degree of exag- 

tion and extravagance, in order to give an 
interest to his reports, and to make them sale- 
able. This branch of reporting, if it may be 
go ealled, is immersed in bribery of the foulest 
kind. If a case happens at a police-office, in 
which the parties are of a class of life to make 
them sensitive to an exposure of their names 
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in a newspaper, the penny-a-line man, of 
lice reporter, colours his account of the = 
ceedings before the magistrate to the 
highest, in order to get a more certain of a 
larger bribe for suppressing or modifying the 
report. These gentlemen put forth very spe- 
cious arguments in defence of this bribery, 
They say, “ We are not members of any news 
paper establishment—we are free traders—we 
openly sell our reports or manuscripts in ap 
open market; and it is a matter of indifference 
whether our reports are bought by a new 
per editor, in order to their being publish : 
by a party in the case, in order to their bei 
suppressed. All we care about is the pris 
and as individuals who wish to avoid ex 

will give us a much higher price for our 
scripts than newspaper editors, we prefer 

ing our labours and property to the individte 
als.” It is unnecessary for us to refute such 
base and flimsy sophistry. Our present duty 
is only to expose the practice. There are 
some courts, one in particular which I can 
mention, in which are daily seen about half a 
score of penny-a-line men, whilst the news. 
papers do not contain reports of the proceeds 
ings of the court, sufficiently long or numeroug 
to render it worth the while of any one man 
to attend to its business. The reporters, in 
this case, live entirely by hush-money. We 
knew two cases; in one of which a person of 
this stamp offered an editor of a paper to sup 
press a report which related to his own family, 
provided he was paid the quiddam honorarium, 
The inexperienced rogue knew not that the 
editor, by his connexion with the press, could 
effect the object without paying for it, and he 
got a sound kicking for his proposal. In the 
other case, an attorney accosted an editor, a 
man of inflexible integrity, with “ Mr, —, 
I perceive that you suppressed the case of my 
client at the police-office, and as al] the re 
porters have had two guineas each for sup 
pressing their copies, if you will call at—, 
and mention your name and object, you will re 
ceive the same sum.” “ Sir,” replied the edi- 
tor, “I never heard of your case, for the report 
never came to me ; but now that I have heard 
of it, be assured that I will insert it in my 
very next publication, and will expose youf 
name and address, with the baseness of your 
conduct.” The threat was fairly put into exe- 
cution. 

It has been an old practice for men of this 
class to employ intermediate agents to call on 
public characters, and particularly on females, 
in order to show them reports which are about 
to appear in the papers, but which will be 
kept out for a proper sum. A certain duchess, 
now living, has been made the victim of her 
spirit in resisting such attempts. 

The late coroner for Middlesex, when called 
to attend inquests, used to give the reporter of 
the court a seat on his coach-box. This man, 
was a capital boxer. Thus patronized by the, 





coroner, he conceived that he had almost & par. 
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ight to a monopoly in reporting inquests. 
ay indignant when he saw two others 
ing a case, and urged his prior occupation 
of such business. His adversaries were dea 
to his plea. “ But what can I do,” said he, “J 
have already taken a half sovereign to sup- 
the case.” Their reply to this was ob- 
gious; they wanted an equal bribe, or to share 
that bribe equally. The nice point was at last 
to be settled at the Ben Jonson’s Head, 
where the coroner’s protege settled it off-hand, 
half cracking the heads of his adversaries. 
te paid dearly for his violence, in compro- 
mising actions for assault. 
hese are men always poor and depraved, 
the necessity they are under of keeping 
With that order of the police, commonly 
called Bow-street officers. They drink with 
them to excess. The head clerk of one of the 
police-officers at the west end of the town, 
once told us, that when the magistrates’ back 
was turned, the penny-a-line men were allow- 
ed access to the books and minutes of the of- 
fice. It ig to be hoped that the magistrates 
have discovered and checked such a practice. 
The press must justly bear the disgrace 
which such a class of characters can bring on 
it; for not only do respectable editors employ 
these men in functions suited to them, and 
which the better class of reporters would not 
perform; but for the sake of economy, they 
even endeavour to thrust them into the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons, or to the bar 
of the House of Lords, for a species of report- 
ing for which they are absolutely as incompe- 
tent as chimney-sweeps. It would not be dif- 
ficult to name a proprietor who employs one 
of the most notoriously infamous of this class 
of reporters, notwithstanding the frequent and 
very disgraceful, and often, very expensive ex- 
posures of his conduct. But the press is in 
the hands of traders, who consider nothing but 
a return of profits, and who are often too illite- 
rate to write a sentence grammatically. The 
statement is far from exaggerated, and of this 
ample proof might be afforded. 
here is a notion prevalent upon one of the 
very first.of our morning journals, that it re- 
quires neither a man of talent, education, or 
of gentlemanly habits, to form a good parlia- 
mentary reporter; and that consequent!y the 
only difference between reporters consists in 
the rate of pay. On this principle, they have 
already reduced their profits by more than one- 
half, and consequently have but the refuse of 
the market. The argument is, that people in 
. do not know good reporting from bad. 
fit be urged that the members of the two 
Houses comprise between eleven and twelve 
hundred of the richest and most influential 
people in the kingdom, and that such a market 
18 not to be despised, the reply is, that not one 
hundred out of the eleven are speakers, and 
that not one-half of that number are speakers 
such consequence as to induce the public to 
or compare reports, and that all but the 
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members who may be personally engaged or 
interested in a debate, an either indifierent to 
the manner in which the House may be re- 
ported, or incompetent to judge between good 
and bad reporting. If a confidential complaint 
is made to the editor or literary men on the 
paper, of any execrable version of a debate, 
the reply is, “ What can we do? the proprie- 
tor is so illiterate, and so incompetent to judge, 
that he often brings us for our admiration the 
most execrable of our reports, whilst to the 
very little good reporting that we get, he is 
totally insensible.” 

To a person who has been engaged from his 
youth in a manual trade, and who considers a 
newspaper solely as an engine for turning a 
penny, it would be in vain to remonstrate 
against the turpitude of depreciating the fame 
of public characters, by weak or illiterate re- 
ports of their speeches. The lawyer may be 
injured in his practice, or the statesman dete- 
riorated in his character, rather than that such 
a trading proprietor should spend one shilling 
unnecessarily, to prevent the injustice. Mem- 
bers complain bitterly of this state of the press, 
but they owe it to the enormous newspaper 
duties, and to restrictions which have kept 
literary competitors from the market. 

The argument which we have been stating 
will, of course, apply to every species of re- 
porting, as well as to that of debates; and 
from this we may learn what confidence the 
public can put in such a journal. The fallacy 
and absurdity of the argument are sufficiently 
illustrated by the invariable increase in the 
circulation of the “ Morning Chronicle,” dur- 
ing the session of parliament, and which is 
owing to the reputation of that paper for accu- 
rate reports. If this is cited to théeditor of 
the paper to which we have been alluding, the 
reply is, “ Well, nobody looks to us for reports, 
or cares any thing about it.” 

It is too often to this superintending igno- 
rance—this interference of the illiterate with 
literary business, that length is made the sole 
test of parliamentary reporting, to the déstruc- 
tion of style, accuracy, and every essential 
merit. A paper is laid before each proprietor 
every morning, with the labours of every con- 
tributor marked by his name. As the pro- 
prietors, with very few exceptions, are utterly 
illiterate men, their method is, to take a two 
foot rule and measure the reports, and 
longest is always decided to be the best. This 
is their sole criterion. 

There are, of course, honourable exceptions 
to these characteristics of the London press, 
and they will be pointed out in due course. 

The learned and philosophic editor of the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” was, for a very long 
time, a reporter upon the establishment of 
that paper. Speeches which related to facts 
and statistical details, or general principles, 
he reported well; but in what related to 


wit, humour, elegance of nee) ion, im- 
agery, or what is styled rhetoric Or ora- 
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tory, his success was not so great. This 
was unfortunate, because his career was in the 
days of Pitt, Sheridan, Wyndham, and Can- 
ning, when speeches in parliament were not 
of the sober, business-like character which 
~ have since become. The equally learned 
and philosophic editor of the “ Globe” was also 
a reporter at the same period. 

The principal editor of “ The Times,” was 
long a reporter, and certainly that gentleman’s 
faculties were better ahgtel to any other lite- 
rary work. 

But the parliamentary corps of reporters 
derived respectability and service from the ta- 
lents and conduct of Mr. Murray, the present 
assisting editor of the “ Times.” He-was one 
of the ablest reporters in the gallery. Every 
branch of the “ Herald” is conducted by some 
ci-devant reporter, and the same may be said 
of the “ Times,” except with respect to some 


of its leading articles, The foreign articles of 


the “Times” are from the able pen of Mr. 
Murray. The editor writes merely paragraphs, 
or occasional short “ leaders,” on subjects that 
may easually arise in the course of the night. 
His pen is not that of a ready writer—but his 
caution is extreme, and his judgment sound, 
and he is fortunate in having attributed to 
him the writings of Murray, Stirling, and the 
other able men whom the large capital of that 
paper enables it to employ. All persons con- 
nected with the “ Chronicle” are, or have been 
reporters, except one, who is an illiterate but 
expert printer, and who, in point of fact, con- 
ducts a very great part of the management of 
that once celebrated paper. The foreign lea- 
ders in the “ Morning Herald” are written 
either by a gentleman recently a reporter, and 
now at the bar, or by a barrister of talent, and 
the reporter of the “ Herald” in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The remaining Uittéraire, 
upon this paper, is a gentleman lately a re- 
ter, and the author of two fine tragedies. 
he “ Morning Post” is more out of the pale 
of our acquaintance, but it is infinitely to the 
honour of the proprietor and managers of that 
paper, that whilst they are men of literature, 
they are conscientiously of the politics which 
they advocate and support. 

With regard to the two remaining morning 
papers—the “ Ledger” is an excellent paper, in 
great circulation in the city end of the metro- 
polis, but of its proprietors and editors we know 
nothing; and the “ Morning Advertiser” is 
the “ Publican’s Paper,” the profits of which 
go to support their infirm members. In both 
these papers, information is more sought for, 
than the violence of party politics. 

It might be imagined, as “the taxes on 
knowledge” make the business of a morning, 
and almost of an evening paper, a monopoly, 
by shutting out from the market the competi- 
tig of small capitals, that, like other monopo- 
les, very large fortunes would be made by 
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newspaper press is a cliaos, an anomaly that 
almost baffics calculation upon general pring). 
ples. The poverty of men of letters is pro! 
verbial, and it might be supposed that the 
newspaper press would be redundant of itera. 
ry characters, who weuld flock to it for the 
relief which a monopoly ought to be able to 
afford. Here is another inconsistency. The 
property of the press is almost altogether ig 
the hands of retail traders—nien totally illites 
rate. 

When a reporter becomes an editor, he gives 
the cut to all his old friends. There is nota 
instance to the contrary on the press of Lom 
don—the midshipman or the youngest 
dines with the captain, or messes with 
colonel, but the whole dignity of the 
would be destroyed, and all discipline an 
ordination annihilated, were an editor to s 
a reporter to be seen at his table. The late 
hours, and the nature of a reporting life, lead 
to midnight orgies. The editor’s table is sole 
tary—he enjoys his midnight revels alone, and 
“with none of the press.” 

Immediately gg to the commencement of 
every session, Mr. Walter, of the “Times,” 
gives a grand dinner to all the gentlemen of 
the establishment, including reporters of every’ 
description, the editors, head printers, clerks, 
auditor, and a féw miscellaneous characters, 
This privilege of dining once a year, and only 
once, is deemed a high honour by the report: 
ers. We know of no instance of any reporter 
being independent enough to refuse to dine at 
a table, at which he is admitted but once per 
annum, and that by way of condescension and 
special favour. The proprietor of one morning 
paper, when he became possessed of it by pur- 
chase, had the good sense to perceive that his 
habits and defects of education rendered it unfit 
that he should appear at a convivial meeting of 
scholars and gentlemen. Such an exposure) 
might render his future assumption of authori-» 
ty weak, or expose it to ridicule, and he re 
solved to get rid of the annual dinner alto 
gether. To effect this was a matter of no 
great facility: the reporters were not likely 
to be satisfied at the loss of the one good ai 
nual dinner, which they could claim as a right 
by the lex non scripta, the common law of the 
press, established upon immemorial usage. 
The serious dilemma was made more serious 
by the cruel fact, that the preceding proprie- 
tor, Mr. Perry, had been an open-hearted, 
hospitable gentleman, at whose profuse and 
elegant table the reporters were often admit 
ted with a great deal of the bonhomie charae- 
teristic of that justly popular owner of the 
“Morning Chronicle.” In fact, the reporters 
upon the establishment of that paper were like 
spoiled children, or like sturdy freebooters, 
who were disposed to claim as a right what 
they had long been accustomed to receive a 
an indulgence or a favour. Ludicrous as 
may appear, the dilemma occasioned 





gare possession of so exclusive a trade. 
he ‘very reverse of this is the fact, for the 


uneasiness and mortification to the new pro 
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prietor, but he eventually cut the gordian, or, 
as he calls it, the * gordon” knot, by giving 
each gentleman five pounds in lieu of the din- 
ner, and putting the gift upon the footing that 
it was meant to cover their expenses of coach 
hire in going to, and coming from, the Houses 
of Parliament. But so omnipotent 1s money, 
that a person of this stamp and character 
struts or rumbles his hour on the stage, hiring, 
dismissing, and commanding all the litteraires 
with by far less of ceremony or feeling than 
the average of masters hire or dismiss cabrio- 
letdrivers or luggage porters. Other papers 
ive their annual dinners to all the establish- 
ment, including from the proprietor down to 
thevery devils. ‘The gentlemen—. e. the ree 
and those not below them—pay for their 
tickets, and the surplus of what they 
mabove the contract price with the tavern 
jeeper per head, is carried to the benefit of 
thicompositors, type-founders, and devils, who 
dine gratis. ‘The balance of the bill is made 
by the proprietor. ‘There is the indepen- 
vt of an open market in this old-fashioned 
arrangement, and the only ludicrous feature 
on these occasions is, that although the aris- 
teeracy of the press is thrown aside during 
the dinner, and a perfect Saturnalia prevails 
—a reign of misrule—yet the system of castes 
is resumed the next day. 

Literary men of all grades on a newspaper 
are equally exposed to the caprice of the low 
traders who are masters of the property of the 

and it is therefore singular that it should 
exist, and that this aristocracy should be car- 
ried to an excess upon liberal papers, and be 
mitigated on the Tory journals. It exists in 
fall oriental rigour in the “ Times,” and is 
strong on the “Morning Chronicle” and 
“Morning Herald,” whilst littte of it is to be 
found on the “ Morning Post,” nor used it to 
prevail under the Tory, Dr. Stoddart. The 
tule, however, is not undeviating, for 
Murray, on his “ Representative,” was “ Ab- 
solute John ;” and Perry, of Whig celebrity, 
had none of the aristocracy about him. On 
the contrary, often have we dined with the 
latter, with our brother reporters, when the 
flow of wine made the Conomara gentry of the 
press put to the test the truth of* King 
Charles's drinking song, that “ a drunken man 
isas good as a king.” Perry always took it 
ingood part ; he was a a good-heart- 
edman. In our younger days, how often have 
we, with Dr. Black, (as Cobbett styles him,) 
and David Power, and Peter Finnerty, stars 
of the reporting sphere in the days gone by, 
experienced proofs of Perry’s inexhaustible 
good temper and good nature! 

These apparently common-place anecdotes 
and reminiscences are not unimportant, ex- 
cept to common-place minds, for it is really 
curious to know the habits, circumstances, 
and grades of men who feed or guide the 
mighty engine of the press, in all its plenitude 
of power, upon the happiness and conduct of 
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so many millions of persons t the 
United Kingdom. For this reason we shall 
dwell a little more upon this subject, before 
we come tothe morale and intellect of the 
press, in its ostensible and ostentatious charace 
ter. 

From libations enjoyed in the Rainbow, the 
Mitre, the Red Lion, or the Crown, or one of 
the other resorts of the reporters, he, the fe- 
porter, issues to his important functions, and 
upon his state of nerves or temper depend the 
fate of a sublime tragedy, the reputation of a 
new actress or vocal aspirant, or the length, 
accuracy, beauty, or deformity of the speech 
of a great statesman or parliamentary orator 
—a speech which he has probably conned for 
days and nights, on which the eyes of his par- 
ty are intensely fixed, and which is intended 
to influence the speculations of the merehant, 
or the political relations of the world. The 
reporter, strengthened by a repast of Welch 
rabbits or broiled kidneys, and inspired by 
his favourite potation, criticism sparkling in 
his eye, and his soul full of the refinements of 
taste and the delicacies of art, goes forth to pro- 
nounce whether an opera dancer possess the 
graces of the highest school—whether an ac- 
tress in genteel comedy have the true ton of 
the highest fashion, such as is witnessed in the 
drawing-room of the aristocracy—whether a 
great Italian singer have al] the exquisite re- 
finements and nicer delicacies, which 
can impart but real genius sublimated by the 
most finished study of the most exquisite mo- 
dels under the highest masters. All such 
points are determined and pronounced’ upon, 
ex cathedra, by the Aristarchus, albeit he ig 
as ignorant as a horse of the graces; and as 
to music, knows not a half note from@natural, 
or an adagio movement from a jig. 

We once knew a laughable illustration of 
this species of newspaper business. The pro- 
prietor of one of the morning papers became 
economical, and wished to pick up one ormore 
cheap reporters. He pitched upon a you 
lad from Ireland, who had just arrived in wd 
don to study the law, or rather to gain a live- 
lihood at as little expense of study of any sort 
as possible. What Doctor Johnson said of 
French adventurers in London may truly be 
applied to all Irish adventurers indiscriminate- 
ly, and without any risk whatever of doing 
them injustice : 

« All sciences a starving Frenchman knows, 

And bid him go to hell—to hell he goes.” 


An Irishman knows every thing. The poor 
fellow was a very ingenious specimen of such 
importations, who, being asked whether he 
could play the fiddle, instead of answerin 
yes, replied with naiveté, “I don’t know, for 
never tried.” In the case we allude to, the 
young gentleman flatly answered, “And 
to be sure now,” to whatever he was to 
do. Five gnineas a week was to "ao te 
him, and five guineas a week toa ar- 
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rived, at odds with fortune, from a village of|have become possessed of newspaper p 


one of the western provinces of Ireland, or 
England either, was an income beyond ava- 
But his place was 
Not to be a sinecure; he was to report in the 


rice itself to contemplate. 


gallery, and in one of the law courts, to both 
of which jobs he professed himself perfectly 
competent. 
able to review the theatres, and this function 
he likewise undertook. “ And I suppose you 
will have no objection,” said the employer, “ to 
write us criticisms upon paintings, statuary, 
and works of art and verti.” “None in the 
least ; nothing more aisy or plisant,” replied 
the youth from the Emerald Isle. At last 
came the climax of cruel exactions for the 
five guineas. “Our paper, sir, makes a great 
point of the opera and music; they are more 
fashionable than plays, and we aim particular- 
ly at fashion. Have you any objection to un- 
dertake our critiques upon the opera and 
morning concerts in the season !” “ Not in the 
laist, to be sure now, and couldn’t I give them 
genteelly!” This was conclusive, and the 
bargain was struck. 
It was said of Mirabeau that, in his distress, 
he professed his ability to perform any task 
whatever that was proposed to him, with the 
promise of a good reward; and Dumont, his 
friend, declares, that had any body asked him 
to write a Chinese dictionary, he would have 
undertaken the task. It was the same with 
this young Irish reporter, this fortunate youth ; 
and had this learned Theban proprietor sug- 
ag to him the composition of a Polyglot 
ible, he would have pledged himself to the 
job without the slightest hesitation. When 
the gentleman who introduced this universal 
genius tothe proprietor was asked in secret 
whether his young friend from the unspellable 
and unpronounceable village of Connaught un- 
derstood music, the reply was, “ No, indeed ; 
but I dare say he may have a natural taste.” 
“ Does he know any thing whatever of paint- 
ing ?”—*“ The devil a bit, and how should he?” 
“ How then could he undertake to criticise 
paintings and works of art ?”—* Och, sir, and 
an’t those things so easily picked up in a big 
city like London?” Until the cub’s taste and 
knowledge of art were acquired in the big 
city, the works of artists, involving their cha- 
racter and support, were to be at the mercy of 
his caprice and ignorance. When the pro- 
prietorship of newspapers falls into the hands 
of illiterate men, is it to be wondered that the 
public are annoyed with the ignorance too of- 
ten displayed in journals on these subjects ? 
Let us fully illustrate this point by a little 
of the private history of some of the papers, 
beginning with the “Morning Chronicle,” 
a concluding with a group of the penny 
press and the “ Court Journal.” 
We may be allowed to preface such biogra- 
phy with a few observations upon the want of 
inciple which pervades the newspaper press. 


He was asked if he felt himself 


are not fair objects of reproach—they are the 


and integrity is a stigma which cannot be 
liated on the plea of want of education, og 
of any sphere in which a man may have bees 
doomed to pass his youth or middle life, 
When we speak of illiterate men, or men 
of no education, we do not use the word educa. 
tion in the very common acceptation of the 
term, viz. a classical education. We literally 


least grammar, or even English. The j 
rance of a rich, but really very honest trading 
proprietor of a morning paper was so gross, 
that he invariably used what for who, thatiy 
which. Them was always written for 
and those, and “ them measures,” “ them tax 
“them debates ;” in short, them every 
would have appeared in articles he w 
write, in defiance of his incapacity, but for 
correction of the printers. This mann 
used the preposition of, but “ two or three on 
them,” “ six on them members what yoted for,” 
&c. Such was his phraseology, always cor 
rected even by a reporter or printer, and, 
strange to say, he never observed the alters” 
tion. 

Thank heaven, the world of letters and of 
intellect is a republic, and if a man raises him” 
self to a literary pre-eminence from a low’ 
origin, it redounds to his honour, and very” 
greatly enhances his merit. The market isa’ 
thoroughly open market, and when a manlike” 
the father of the present proprietor of a highly 
talented morning paper, raises himself from 









and, lastly, to be proprietor of the richest jour- 
nal in Europe, every body must praise his ta- 
lents and good fortune. Besides, as his for-’ 
tune rose, his son, the present proprietor, put 
himself to study, went to college, and in all 
his conduct on the press has maintained the 
highest character for integrity, liberality, and 
gentlemanly, and even kind feelings. 


press, among trading proprietors. 


edit a paper, inasmuch as the character of the 
man is distinct from that of the publication. 
The second vulgar error, equally prevalent 
among such proprietors is, that it is consistent 
with honour and integrity for a man to take 
any side, or adopt any party—to write up of 
down, any person, cause, or measure, if it will 
make money for the paper. 

The first error is too revolting to need much 
comment. In relation to stock jobbing, gam- 
bling, hush money, and a thousand other vices, 
no man has half the opportunities of guilt that 
an unprincipled conductor of a newspaper may 
avail himself of, or may create. In proportion 
to the means and be even of doing wrong, 
prudence should teach us to distrust a man 
without principle. 





he ignorance and Jow habits of men who 


Upon the second point, I am sorry to say, & 


accidents of life ; but a want of independeneg 


mean men that can read, but not Write, at” 


keeping a book stall, then a bookseller’s shop, ’ 


Two very false ideas are prevalent on the” 
First, that™ 


a man of no character or principle may own or 
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most astonishing want of principle pervades 
. The “Times” watches the wind, 
gails with the stream. That paper is in- 
ble; for so very acute is its perception, 
0 profound is its penetration, and so accurate 
ifs judgment, that, even when we can place 
go reliance whatever upon the justice or po- 
licy of the side it may espouse, we may be 
ectly confident that that side is the strong- 
est and the most likely to win. “ The Times is 
the times,” is the maxim with every adminis- 
tration, The consummate policy of that pa- 
, whilst the Wellington and Grey parties 
were in contest for office—its keeping aloof 
whilst the negotiations were pending, and the 
igious power, at least of words, with which 
it out in favour of Whiggism ‘and re- 
formon the very morning after the night on 
ich the ascendancy of the Whigs was made 
certain, are unrivalled instances of finesse, and 
y a Mazarin or a Richelieu. 
person, a trader, is the sole proprietor 
of four newspapers—the “ Morning Chronicle,” 
the “Observer,” the “Englishman,” and “Bell’s 
Life in London.”” Whilst the “ Morning Chro- 
nicle” was a redhot Radical paper, the “ Ob- 
server” was Ultra-Tory; and “ Bell’s Life in 
London” Tory, with a little tinge of liberalism. 
The “Englishman” is little but, an artifice, 
=a copy of the “Observer,” with a transmu- 
tation of the locality of its matter. Soon after, 
the “Observer” turned furiously Radical, for 
it was going down hill; but “ Beil’s Life” kept 
its politics. Now, the “Observer” is Ultra- 
Tory again, and “ Bell’s Life” is Radical. This 
is not a dereliction, but an utter want of prin- 
ciple. A more offensive and disgusting want 
of principle as to right and wrong in proprie- 
torship cannot be well imagined. Sentiment, 
opinion, morality, feeling for the country, or 
for the good or evil which men or measures 
may inflict upon trade, or interest, or upon in- 
dividuals, have no place whatever in such 
newspaper steam-manufactories; the only ob- 
ject is to make goods to suit all customers. A 
man, now I believe a reporter, told me 
t, when he was engaging himself as a Jit- 
téraire and political writer on the “ Observer” 
and “Englishman,” the editor or printer, for 
they are the same person, and not a literary 
man, wished him to take the line of the very 
extreme of the most Ultra Toryism. He, on 
the contrary, was of all existing Radicals, the 
mest violent and uncompromising, and, like 
Sterne’s parson, “he trusted he had a con- 
science.” The idea of a conscience in a news- 
paper office struck this compound of printer’s 
devil, printer, and editor, as a preposterous 
fudge. “Zounds!” said he, “I never knew 
any man particular on such points. The last 
gentleman I had was a clergyman, and he in- 
variably, before he wrote on any subject, used 
to ask me which side he should take.” “That 
clergyman was a scoundrel,” was the reply— 
Thave no right to impose subjects upon you, 
and will avoid or take up subjects as you may 
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think fit; but whatever I write upon, F shall 
write my honest sentiments and opinions, 
which are Ultra Radical.” Finding this zealot 
a very able man, and that he was inflexible at 
any price, this homme d'affaires gave up the 
point, and the two papers changed at a tangent 
from the most abject servility of Toryism to 
the most exalted abstractions of Radical uto- 
pianism. What a picture does this give of the 
press, that great engine of intellect and virtue 
which is to improve the age! 

There is even a worse illustration of this 
point in the “ Court Journal.” Of course, no- 
thing more than the second-hand impertinences 
of awkward imitations of fashionable life, 
gleaned from waiting-maids and milliners, are 
to be expected of a publication with such a 
title. It has no pretensions to literature or 
politics; but yet it ought to have some public 
principle. It has wavered, however, and 
suddenly, under the same editor and proprie- 
tor, from Radicalism to Toryism, to Whigism, 
and all other isms, which were likely to bring 
grist to the mill, or shillings and pence to the 
pocket, according to the calculations of the 
proprietor and conductor. 

But there are honourable exceptions on the 
press to this prostitution of public principles. 
Mr. Thwaites, the late proprietor of the “Morn- 
ing Herald,” never could be persuaded to gain 
money by publishing anything which he did 
not conscientiously believe to be just and right. 
The inflexible integrity of the “ Examiner,” 
under the Hunts, is above all praise; and the 
present editor is equally inflexible, and pos- 
sesses more talent. The “ Examiner” is the 
best written paper in England. The “ Morn- 
ing Post” has never deviated from its prinei- 
ples, even when the stream set the strongest 
against them. 

We have pleasure in mentioning these ho- 
nourable exceptions to literary tergiversation, 
which is defended on the plea that the writers 
consider themselves in the light of barristers 
holding a brief, and that they are bound to take 
up any side, and to change it as often as their 
illiterate and trading employers dictate. Let 
the excuse have its weight. 

The history of the “ Morning Chronicle” is 
the most curious illustration of all things con- 
nected with the press. 

At its lowest ebb, it was bought many years 
ago for a trifle, by our late excellent friend, 
Mr. Perry. At that time, Perry was a lite- 
rary adventurer from Scotland to the metropo- 
lis; and amongst the innumerable records of 
the goodness of his nature, is the fact of his 
granting an annuity to the widow of the trades- 
man who advanced him the money which 
bought the paper, and proved the foundation 
of his large fortune. 

Perry was in every respect a man of a libe- 
ral mind and a kind heart. His conduct .to 
every body on his establishment was conside~ 
rate, indulgent, and very generous. He knew 





that the reporter’s life was arduous, productive 
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of ill health and premature old age, and full 
of temptations to dissipation and excesses. He 
was therefore always full of liberality and in- 
dulgence towards them; although some of the 
corps, in those days, often did much to try his 
temper and exhaust his benevolence. We 
never knew a man, and our recollection ex- 
tends to a very long period, who excited such 

eneral esteem and attachment. He took no 

irty advantages of broken sessions and equi- 
vocal engagements ; nor was he ever guilty of 
dismissing members of his establishment frau- 
dulently at the end of a session, after perhaps 
they were worn out and exhausted by its un- 
usual length and extraordinary severity. It is 
useful to dwell upon such facts ; for the honour 
and generosity of this man towards every body 
in his employment, so attached them to his in- 
terests, that their zeal in his service was a 
principal source of his affluent fortune. Whe- 
ther his successor has excited similar feelings 
towards himself by similar means, and whe- 
ther the esteem and attachment of his es- 
tablishment have been the foundation of an 
afiluent fortune, it is not for me to deter- 
mine. Few things can be more useful to hu- 
manity than to illustrate and establish beyond 
controversy to selfish and vulgar minds, that 
‘ although a long purse in a narrow market, 
among distressed operatives, may enable a man 
to sacrifice the comforts, convenience, and in- 
terests of all around him, with an ostensible 
impunity, his conduct engenders a latent tone 
of disposition, which silently and impercepti- 
bly, but incessantly and irresistibly, destroys 
his wealth, and the opportunities which justice 
and kindness would have created of increas- 
ing his store. On the other hand, it is refresh- 
ing to the finer feelings of honourable minds, 
to illustrate by such a splendid instance as Mr. 
Perry, that integrity and good feeling to those 
under your command, are productive of the 
sensibilities which create by exertion that for- 
tune, which, to a rational extent, is made the 
source of kindness and of justice to those 
around you. 

We could relate, were our space sufficient, 
innumerable anecdotes of the glorious days of 
Fox, of Sheridan, and Tierney, when the 
“ Morning Chronicle” was at its zenith, under 
its gallant commander Perry. His physique 
was excellent, and it led to as excellent a mo- 
rale, for after any enjoyment “ o’nights,” he 
was the next day free from the morose attra- 
bilious overflowings which distress some men. 
We will, however, merely content ourselves 
with one anecdote, to show the extremely fluc- 
tuating nature of newspaper property, even 
when a newspaper is conducted by the most 
able and experienced of all conductors. 

Perry had written an excellent leader, not 
only with all his acuteness, but it was timed 
with admirable tact. Its predictions were al- 
Most sure to be verified, upon every sound and 
rational calculation ; and although those pre- 
dictions were against the current of the na- 
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tion’s hopes and ardent wishes, still the result desidi 


would show the superior sagacity and penety 
tion of the writer, in a manner to pro 
character and authority of the “ Mornj 
Chronicle.” ’ 
Perry’s leading article proved the incaley. 
lable chances against our success in the wa 
into which we had plunged. He showed the 
almost impossibility of our gaining a vie 
and the infallible consequences of our Jogi 
the battle. Nothing could evince a sounder ! 
judgment, or a more thorough acquaintance 
with all the details and general principlesef 
the case. The article was in type, and the 
type in the galleys—and the writing would 
have appeared the next morning. At this.erigis 
the news arrived—the battle had been 
and Waterloo was a victory. The type was 
dispersed, and a congratulation upon the 
send appeared in its stead. Had the ne 
rived only a few hours later, it would 
made the “ Morning Chronicle” the butt 
the press and of all the nation’s fallacies). » 
ways the most cherished, inalienable, and ob ” 
durate property which a nation can possesy 
Upon this accident, of the hour of the arri 
of this news, depended the value of the aa 
to the extent of many thousand pounds, 
probably much more, its utter loss. This 
hazard battle gave the country such a trium 
in Toryism, that nothing could live against the 
enthusiasm, until that enthusiasm produced 
such ruin as to cause a re-action, which crush 
ed Toryism, and produced Reform. Such is 
the nature of newspaper property. We shall 
resume this subject. 


ar. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
LOVE AT COLIN MAILLARD. 
A Christmas Adventure. 


FROM REMINISCENCES OF I. V » ESQ. 


Tue moment that she looked up from bet 
drawing, I remembered her at once by her eyes 
It was full three years since I had seen - 
during a tour in vacation, on entering the 
gence from St. Omer to Paris. She was thé 
a mere girl in her teens, but far more interes 
ing than misses generally are at that dubioli) 
period ; a curly-headed, rosy creature, arch 
good-natured, with a pair of blue eyes whieh 
must describe, for they were absolutely unique 
Their colour was extremely full and deep; the 
outline that of a prolonged oval; and wu 
seeming half shut, and shaded with dark eye 
lashes, they gave a sly or pensive expression 
to the curl of a red upper lip; but if aroused by 
surprise or mirth, they opened out beneath 
arching brows with such a brightness of blue 
as was quite dazzling. They were eyes to 
and gaze upon, as you gaze upon the sky, for 
hours. She was travelling, under her fa 
escort to Paris, to enter a pension there; 
as there were no passengers in the diligent 
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Adventure in a Diligence. 


pesides ourselves, before nightfall I wasalready 
on good terms with both. The sire wasagen- 
ly old militaire, on half-pay, as I con- 

, from his style of travelling. As it 

w dusk, the shyness of the little maid gave 
vivacity of her spirits ; and as papa 

gave tokens of drowsiness, she gradu- 

ally addressed herself to me, in that vein of in- 
nocent communicativeness which flows so beau- 
tifally from young lips, and which is one of the 
first of their utterances that the world perverts. 
[Jistened as theugh I had been a friend of ten 
years’ standing, while she prattled on of her 
school friends, of her flowers and pigeons at 
home in Leicestershire, of her joys and sorrows 
upon leaving it, of her curiosity as to her new 
ions, &c., so that in a very short time I 

knew most of her little history. When it grew 
chill at night, I folded my gay travelling cloak 
around her, and observed, almost with fondness, 
herlittle head begin to nod, and her narrative 
tofalter; until at length, quite wearied, she 
fell into a slumber, so deep, that it was not dis- 
turbed when, at the first jolt which occurred, I 


bedlaid her head on my shoulder, and, passing my 


around her, kept it in tha: position. I 
an never sleep in a stage. In those days, 
moreover, my imagination was in great force ; 
go as we lumbered along, and I sat listening to 
the queer cries of the conducteur and postilion, 
and the gentle breathing of my young fellow- 
traveller, to which the paternal snore furnished 
a very tolerable counterpoint, I amused myself 
with various reveries concerning the destiny of 
the pretty creature then slumbering on my bo- 
som. Sometimes, a fanciful idea arose, that 
our intercourse, so recently begun, and so soon 
to terminate, might be resumed on a future 
day; and I busied myself with imagining the 
lively girl expanded into the loveliness of wo- 
manhood, and again crossing my path by some 
accident, such as had already brought us to- 
gether. There is, lam persuaded, a truth of 
prediction in these impressions, especially in 
these which visit us in the night season.— 
* Dreams,” saysa great poet, “come from God.” 
When day broke, the girl looked so beautiful 
and quiet, nestling in my cloak, that I could 
Rot abstain from impressing a morning saluta- 
tion upon her brow ; so lightly, however, as not 
to disturb her slumber ; nor did she awake until 


the rattling of the vehicle along the pavement 


Approaching the Barriére de St. Denis, an- 
Rounced our proximity to Paris. When the 
diligence stopped in the Rue de l’Enfer, I felt 
quite sad at parting from my charge ; and as I 
her down the clumsy steps, I asked her 
to tell me her name, and not to forget me. She 
told me that she was called Isabel Denham, 
and said that she had a good memory: but I 
little expected, on giving her the farewell au 
plaisir, that I should ever see her again. 
Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my 
then age of nineteen, so full of the dreamy 
visions of youth, and so great a stranger to the 
part of her sex, that during my short so- 
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journ in Paris, and long after to Ox- 
ford, the picture of those rich black curls waving 
on my shoulders, and the pair of blue eyes that 
opened on mine when she awoke in the dili- 
gence, perpetually recurred to my imagination, 
How angry was | at my stupidity in neglecti 

to “ask of the whereabouts” of her Leicester- 
shire home! Indeed I tormented all the men 
from that county with whom I had any acquaint- 
ance, with inquiries concerning the name of 
Denham, until silenced by the ridicule they ex- 
cited. The dissipations and studies of po fond 
life did not, however, impair my memory; al- 
though, when I revisited the Continent, after 
taking my degree, it was only at leisure mo- 
ments that I would ask myself,—* I wonder 
what has become of that pretty Isabel; by this 
time she must be full woman, and, I doubt not, 
a fair one? I should like to know if he recol- 
lects her companion of the diligence.” 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated 
amongst the slopes and vineyards of the Pays 
de Vaud. On the afternoon of a day too sultry 
for walking, I was descending, on mule-back, 
a steep hill in the neighbourhood of Vevay, by 
an unfrequented road which overlooks the lake. 
The clouds began to creep heavily upwards 
from behind the western Alps; and | urged my 
lazy beast, in the hope of regaining my quarters 
before the storm should break. But mules are 
impracticable animals; and mine, upon a smart 
application of the whip, came to a full stop at 
the angle of the road; and began to indulge 
himself in one of those intolerable howls which 
none but mulish organs can perpetrate, to the 
great alarm of a young lady who was seated, 
quietly sketching, at the corner I had just 
turned. When she looked up, startled by the 
hideous bray, and amusement succeeded to her 
surprise, she opened to their full extent a pair 
of laughing blue eyes, which I felt certain I 
had looked into before. Yet of their splendidly 
beautiful owner I had no recollection. At once 
a thought, an inspiration it must have been, 
recalled my former companion of the diligenee. 
I was sure it must.be she. AsI detest cere- 
mony in investigations of this kind, I at once 
dismounted, took off my hat, and accosted the 
fair artist :— 

“ Madame,” (a delightful language is the © 
French ; you can address a lady so respectful- 
ly without knowing her name !)—“ Madame, 
veutelle bien me pardonner pour Tavoir de- 
rangé? Mais, je supplierais qu'elle me per- 
mit de Tengager a déscendre au plus vite. 
Tout annonce un orage.” 

She coloured, and bowed slightly. “ Remer- 
cie, monsieur,”—then, looking around, called, 
“George!” The accent was of my native 
land; I was confirmed in my conjecture, and 
addressed her in English :— 

“If that be your servant, madam, I fear he is 
scarcely within call. It must have been the 
white-headed old person whom I passed, as he 
was plucking grapes in the clos of La Blaye, a 





full quarter of a mile from hence.” She gathered 
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up her pencils, and appeared perplexed. At 
this moment, a few heavy drops of rain, and a 
far-off muttering of thunder, came on very op- 
portunely. 

I assumed a most humble and respectful 
mien :—*“ Will you honour my quadruped by 
suffering him to bear you home before the storm 
descends ?”—She blushed again, and seemed to 
hesitate: but a loud clap of thunder aided my 
eloquence materially ; and the preparation of a 
few moments behefd her seated upon my mule, 
wrapped in the very cloak which had kept her 
warm three years before, and me trotting at the 
animal’s bridle, or occasionally seizing the 
apology of a steep descent or a rough patch of 
road, for supporting her in the saddle. How- 
ever, before we reached her home, at a short 
distance from the suburb of Vevay, the rain 
came down with true Alpine fury; and I de- 
livered my fair charge, dripping wet, into the 
care of an anxious-looking old gentleman, who 
was watching for her in the verandah, and in 
whom I at once recognised the papa of the di- 
ligence. From her I| received a host of pretty 
thanks; and from him, what I valued far more, 
the permission to call on the morrow, and in- 
quire whether she had taken injury from the 
exposure. 

“ George,” said I to the old blue-bottle, whom 
I met hurrying townward, “how long has 
Captain Denham been at Vevay !” 

The man seemed surprised, but answered 
respectfully, “ Sir George Denham, you mean, 
sir; he is Sir George, now that the baronet in 
Yorkshire is dead.” 


“ Ah, indeed! I was not aware of the fact: 


and my lady ?” 

“ My lady ! God bless you, sir, she died be- 
fore my master came into these foreign parts!” 

“ Indeed, I had not heard of that accident :-— 
and is no one with your master but Miss Isa- 
bella ?” 

“ No, sir; the young people were all left in 
Leicestershire when Sir George came abroad 
for his health.” 

“ Do they see much company ?” 

* O no, sir, master lives quite retired like: 
besides there are few English about Vevay.” 

“Very good: now go home and dry your- 
self:” (slipping an écu into his hand.) 

Here was full and pleasant information. My 
conjecture was assured: no troublesome mama 
or brothers: father invalid, and a baronet; no- 
thing could be more delightful! I returned to 
my quarters in the highest spirits, and in a rich 
stream of Utopian visions: and engaged my 
apartments in the town for “two months 
certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly re- 
ceived; my dear countrymen, Heaven bless 
them! are not quite so surly when you meet 
them abroad : especially if they happen to be in 
want of assistance oramusement. Sir George 
appeared to me to stand in the latter predica- 
ment; and certainly rather encouraged than 
acquiesced in the approaches I made to become 
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an habitué under his roof. I gathered, 
from his establishment, and my dial 
George, (the blue bottle,) that with 
tune had also flowed in upon him; and 
fore cautiously abstained from recalling to 
memory our former meeting. But with the 
fair Isabel, | was not so scrupulous ; and a8 son 
as we became tolerably good friends, and I yas 
installed in the place of ciserone, and permit. 
ted to escort her to views which papa could gg 
reach, | took an opportunity of approaching the 
subject, although cautiously at first. The mp 
ment, however, that I touched upon it, the eg. 
pression in Miss Denham’s eye, and pe a 
little heightening of colour, convinced me th 
she had not forgotten the circumstances of gj 
previous meeting: and I ventured to of 
it, and of the many recollections it had 
without reserve. Why I had hitherto:hes. 
tated to make the inquiry, I should fail ing 
tempting to explain: those alone who have 
been fascinated, as I then was, will undergignd 
the reason. Henceforward we became aso 
friends, and, I need not add, constant compa. 
nions. Never did | pass a more blessed gum 
mer :—it was, indeed, a happiness al 
keen, toramble day after day, without a the 
of the future, in that paradise of a country, 
the side of sweet Isabel Denham : to read to hie 
passages from Rousseau and Byron, inthe very 
spots where they were composed, and whieh 
they describe ; or to sit at her feet throughout 
long summer evenings, gazing into thos 
strange blue eyes, as she sang to her gnitar, 
for papa, whole garlands of gay little French 
and Swiss romances. Yet I never spoke t 
her of love, although my heart was almost op 
pressed with its sweetness. But our inter 
course grew so entire and affectionate, a8 we 
read, or sailed, or sat together, or loitered 
amidst the heavy fragrance of the garden, ® 
watch the glory of an Alpine sunset, that no 
thing but a rising sense of self-reproach, when 
I considered my doubtful prospects in life, 
perhaps, likewise, a fear to disturb, even witha 
word, a relation so delicious as had silently 
tablished itself between me and this fair 
could have stifled the confession and the 
treaty which at times actually quivered onmy 
lips. O, she was such a soft, bright creatum, 
with all the grace of a French girl, and the 
pensive sweetness of an English maiden; glad 
but deep-hearted, and now and then di 
to be tyrannical: with small white hands, aad 
tripping feet; and then those indescribable eyes! 
[ wonder how I was enabled to keep silence: 
for there was a something in Isabel’s manner 
that whispered, at times, as if she would have 
forgiven my presumption, had I broken it. 
But autumn was nearly past; its close re 
called Sir George, with restored health to 
England ; and me to the fulfilment of a promuse 
made to an invalid friend at Naples. At part 
ing, the old baronet gave me a kind invitation 
to his seat, when I should return to England: 
and when, in his presence, I essayed to ai 
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farewell to his daughter, my self-possession so 
nearly left me, that I could barely say, “ Good- 

*” That last day was a miserable one ; and 
when evening came, and I had completed my 

ments for departure on the morrow, I 
could not restrain my desire to say one kind 
word to Isabel before leaving the place. It 
was in vain that reason hinted the folly of in- 
dulging a pursuit, that in my then circum- 
stances, appeared hopeless: equally vain was 
the appeal of conscience, urging that it was 
using a young creature unfairly to suggest a 
claim that J could not prefer:—before the sun 
had quite set, I was standing once more at the 
gate, from whence we had so often looked down 
upon Leman. Would she come! I was sure 
of it. 
I stepped aside for a moment; she slowly 
approached the wicket, and stood leaning for a 
few instants on the espalier, gazing on the 
water; and then she buried her face in both 
hands. I stole to her side, and whispered “ Is- 
abel!” At first, I feared that she would faint, 
so pale did she become; but the colour directly 
returned to her complexion, until cheek, brow, 
fal even neck, were glowing with a crimson 
fiush. She held out her hand, smiling, but 
with eyes full of tears. 

“I could not bear to leave you, my sweet 
friend, without taking a kinder farewell than 
the few cold words spoken this morning.” She 
looked downwards, and [ could see her lip 
quiver, but no answer came. 

“Tt will be a long, long time ere I see you 
again; will you let me thank you for these 
happy months, or will you add one other trea- 

sure to all your gifts of gentleness and con- 

descension? Will you repeat that sweet pro- 
mise you once gave me, asa child? Say, 
) that you will not forget me, beautiful Isabel 

Denham !” 

“Did [ break that promise?” she replied, in 
& low voice. 

“Ah! but you are now to enter the world, 
where you will be sought, and caressed, and 
loved ; but no one wiil love you there so fondly 
@san old friend, dear Isabel!” (What would 
not I have then given for the power toask her 
tobe mine!) She made no answer, but wept. 
At that moment, the voice of Sir George was 
heard, calling her name: she slightly pressed 
my hand, in which I still held hers, and whis- 
pered, hurriedly, “Good-by! I will not forget 
you!”"—Had Mephistophiles himself then stood 
at my elbow, I could not have abstained from 
kissing the lips that uttered these kind, musical 
words. She struggled, escaped from my em- 
bracey'and ran towards the house. 

For two long years I remained on the Con- 
tinent, busied with projects which I need not 
relate, or engaged in adventures that would 
little interest you. Need I say what was now 
the pole-star of my endeavours? Those dear 
words, “I will not forget you,” were for ever 
in my ear; and supported me in moments of 
anxiety and disappointment, of which, God 

Museum.—Vol. XXIL 
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knows, I had my full share. But I kept my 
resolution to avoid Isabel Denham’s presence, 
until I could appear before her in the character 
of a decided suitor,—yet how dearly did it cost 
me! How could I expect that her memory, 
to which I had preferred no direct claim, would 
survive the effects of absence, silence, and the 
assiduities of others ? 

In the winter of l8—, I returned to England. 
My difficulties, at last, were smoothed away ; 
and away did I post to Yorkshire, the moment 
{ was free from the importunities of agents and 
papers. I have already hinted, that of Sir 
George or his daughter I had not heard since 
their departure from Vevay. Chance happily 
directed me to an old friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Beverley ; from whom I obtained, at the 
same time, an invitation to pass my Christmas 
under his roof, and the welcome information 
that Sir George Denham was his neighbour 
and acquaintance. J arrived at Thornton’s on 
Christmas Eve. “You are come at the right 
moment,” said my friend: “The party from 
Denham [all join our merry-making to-morrow; 
and you will have a good opportunity for re- 
newing your Swiss acquaintance.” Between 
fear and expectation I had no sleep that night. 

In this fair district, the dear old English cus- 
tom of hearty Christmas rejoicings, and the ge- 
nuine ancient hospitality, are retained in much 
of their original glory. Under any other cir- 
cumstances, the cheerful hum of preparation 
throughout the night, the carols chanted by the 
village choristers under the hall windows ; and 
on the morrow, the chambers green with laurel, 
and variegated with holly; the holyday faces 
of the tenantry, and a certain blending of so- 
lemnity and joy in the performance of church 
service in the stately old minster, would have 
affected me powerfully after returning from so 
long a sojourn abroad: but, in church, I was 
devoured by impatience, vainly attempting to 
detect one familiar face amidst the congrega- 
tion; and returned to dress, nervous and disap- 
pointed. A few words to Thornton, indeed, 
would have put amend to my suspense; but I 
had resolved to conceal every indication of pe- 
culiar interest, until I had learned how Isabel 
would receive me. I was actually trembling 
when I entered the drawing-room, half an hour 
before the early dinner;—the guests were 
nearly all arrived, but still the face I sought 
for was not there. A carriage dashed up to 
the door—Sir George and Miss Denham! I 
started forwards. Cent mille tonnerres! The 
old gentleman was, indeed, the same; but in- 
stead of the beautiful girl I expected, there ap- 
peared a thin aged lady, with all the vinegar 
look of a maiden sister. 

Sir George greeted me heartily. I forbore 
to inquire, at the moment, after his daughter; 
it had, indeed, been needless, for he was hardly 
seated, before, “ Where is Miss Isabel ?” rained 
upon him from all sides. 

“Poor Bell!” I was afraid to bring her out 
on a bitter day like this, even to a Christmas 
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revel: she has been so delicate of late.” Here) gracefully as though she had been Titania her. 
he looked at the villanous old sister in the lace|self. She had little success in the game; the 
cap and spectacles, who nodded assent. I could | mischievous crew, who seemed to take ‘ 
have strangled them both. cial delight in pulling about her curls; escaped 
The dinner, malgré all its abundance and|from her gentle hands, whenever she essayed 
solemnities, “ right merry and conceited ;” its|to lay hold upon any of herassailants, At Ist 
oe ample cheer, and gay faces,}she came running towards my hiding-place 
was a bitter ceremony to me, moody and taci-| with both hands outstretched, crying, “I am 
turn as the disappointment had made me. One|sure there is some rogue hiding here, who 
determination engrossed all my thoughts ; and,/shall not escape quite so easily as he did the 
in the bustle caused by the ladies’ departure, I| last time!” 1 cannot describe how this random 
proceeded to execute it, by slipping quietly | speech affected me; but J internally blessed the 
into the hall, seizing the first hat I could find, | omen, and coming forward, as she approached, 
and running down the avenue as fast as the|quietly possessed myself of her two hands, and 
frozen snow allowed me. “Show me Sir|pressed them to my lips. Startled, if not 
George Denham’s,” said I to a child at the|alarmed, by a touch so unexpected, she gave a 
lodge :—* It ’s the big white house yonder, /suddefi cry, exclaiming “ Papa! it is not you!” 
across ‘the field.” In three minutes I wasjand, freeing one of her hands, hurriedly re. 
halting under the windows of Denham Hall. | moved the bandage from her forehead. It was 
The necessity of a pause to take breath, a/a nervous moment for me; the unwarrantable 
consciousness of my proceeding being rather a|liberty I had taken just flashed upon my mind 
queer one, added to an habitual love of recon-|at the instant when | had fully committed my- 
noitring before any “ onslaught,” arrested myjself. On recognising my face, Isabel almost 
hand, as it was already upon the bell. I there-|shrieked, changed colour, tried to speak, and 
fore began to encompass the house, after the| burst imto tears. I was terribly alarmed; the 





manner of the besiegers of Jericho, (only that | little people stood aghast, as though Satan hip-« 


I used no trumpet,) until I reached a bay win-|self had stepped from behind the curtain. | 
dow, level with the flower-bed without, which | supported Isabel to the sofa, and knelt at her 
was brightly illuminated from within. The|side. 
curtain was partially drawn aside, and the} “Forgive me, dear Isabel! | little thought 
ringing sounds of youthful laughter attracted |1 should alarm you so much. I wis not master 
me nearer. I stepped on to the flower-bed,|of myself on seeing you so near me! will you 
and looked in upon a scene which Wilkie or|sufier me to entreat your pardon?” Her eye 
Jan Steen’s rare fancy could not have embel-/slowly unclosed, and rested on mine, troubled, 
lished. It was a long room, fitted up with rich | but full of sweetness. 
oaken panels, alternating with portraits inthe} “Oh, Mr. Vernon! It was not kind to 
antique style, and now thickly hung with ever-| frighten me thus. I do not know whether I 
reens. ‘I'he chief light proceeded from a vast|shall ever forgive you for causing me such a 
fule log, which lay glowing and flickering in|shock.” “I shall never forgive myeelf if I 
a wide chimney. The place was full of boys|have distressed you; but hear my excuse: I 
and girls from twelve to seven years old; two] hoped to have met you at Thornton's; you came 
stout little fellows had just succeeded, by the|not ; I hastened hither to find you; I beheld 
help of two chairs, in attaching a bunch of|you through the window, and could not restrain 
Christmas to the chandelier, in the centre—|my eagerness to approach you! and now, have 
taking advantage, as it seemed, of the moment, | you not forgotten ; will you forgive me!” 
while a girl of about ten yeats of age was busy} “I do not know,” she said, blushing deeply, 
binding up the eyes of a young lady, (the only |“ whether I ought to listen to you at all or no. 
grown-up person of the party,) who was seated | You deserve that I should send you away at 
upon a stool, with her back turned towards the | once.” 
window, amidst shouts of merry laughter. I] You would not be so unkind, did you know 
drew closer, and, as soon as she rose to begin}how I have longed to cast myself on your 
the game, I knew, by the little white hands| mercy.” 
extended to catch the fugitives, the elegant} “ Well, I forgivé you!” I was in theseventh 
form, the rich black locks, and the dimpled|heaven! The blindman’s buff party appeared 
chin, even though her eyes were covered, the|solely disconcerted. “Had we not better set 
person of sweet Isabel Denham. the little people to play again!” said I; and 
From an involuntary impulse I tried the| without more ceremony, seizing upon the big- 
clasp of the window; it opened, and there I| gest boy of the party, [ bound up his eyess and 
stood within the curtain, gazing with tremulous|after a few minutes’ romping with them, the 
delight and eagerness upon my beautiful mis-|merry uproar became asloudas ever. Return 
tress. It required a pause of several minutes|ing to Isabel’s feet, I then told my tale, ex- 
before [ could summon courage to intrude upon] plaining as well as I could, my past silence, 


this scene of innocent merriment. The little|sued for her pardon and her fair hand. She 
folks, the while, were skipping about in the/was too naturally sincere, perhaps too m 

fire-light like so many brownies, shouting with| hurried, to tyrannize over me at such @ MO 
rapture; and Isabel bounded amongst them as| ment; and when, after an ardent expostulation 


























ntreaty, I raised her from the sofa, and 
avy leading her under the little rogues’ Bush 
of Salutation, covered her eyes, brow, and lips 
with kisses,—she had already breathed the 
sweet word that made her mine for ever. 

In the course of that evening’s converse I 
Jearned how faithfully the dear girl had kept 
her promise, although my silence had so little 
deserved it; and how just had been my instan- 
taneous feeling of antipathy towards the maiden 
sunt, from whom poor Isabel had suffered a 
Jong persecution on behalf of a protége of hers, 
recommended as a suitor to my peerless mis- 


tress. , 

It was very late ere I regained Thornton 
Priory. ‘The revel, fortunately, was not yet 
over, and I found Sir George in a charitable 


mood; so that before his carriage drove away,’ 


[had obtained from him a permission which 

completed the happiness of the most exciting, 
most delightful Christmas day I had ever 

spent, or may hope ever to spend again. , V. 


oe 
From the same. 


sik WALTER SCOTT AND CONSTA- 
BLE AND COMPANY. 


A wore singular relation, than that between 
the creditors of a publishing house and the au- 
thor of an unwritten work contracted for, has 
perhaps never been brought to light by com- 
mercial vicissitude. Had the subject of the 
following case been any other than Sir Walter 
Scott, the singularity of the negociation might 
have rendered the document worth reading. 
As it is, we have no doubt of its deep interest 
to our readers. 

CASE. 


Ar the date of the bankruptcy, a work of fic- 
tion had been prepared by Sir Walter Scott. 
The paper for printing the work had been sent 
by Messrs. Constable & Co. to the printers, to 
whom the MS. had been delivered in the usual 
way. The work had been advertised by 


Messrs. Constable & Co., under the name of 


“ Woodstock,” for several months, and it was 
nearly ready to be published.—The trustee for 
the creditors of Messrs, Constable & Co. claimed 
right to the works contracted for, and main- 
tained, that as the price had been paid, and he 
was ready to fulfil the contract by publishing 
the works, he was entitled to stand in the same 
situation in regard to the contract as Messrs. 
Constable & Co. themselves had stood at the 
date of the bankruptcy. 

Sir Walter Scott maintained that the con- 
tract had been voided by the bankruptcy of the 
purchasers and publishers of the works, and 
their consequent inability to perform their part 
of the contract—that the payment of the price 
was not the only obligation incumbent upon 
them; that they were bound to publish, the 
works, which they could not do; and that when 
he contracted with them, he hada reference to 
the advantages which he would derive from 
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their being the publishers, but which could not 
be obtained from the trustee for their creditors; 
that he had a material interest in the books 
being properly published, both with reference 
to his fame as an author, and his reversionary 
ifterest in the works: He admitted that in 
the cases where the price had been paid, he 
was bound to repay the money advanced, or to 
account for it; but he denied that there was 
any obligation upon him to deliver the works 
in question to be published by the trustee for 
the creditors of Messrs. Constable & Co. 


CONTRACT. 

“ Dear Sirs,—I am desired by the Author of 
Waverley to propose to you a new bargain for 
another romance on the same terms as the last. 
The money will be wanted previously to the 
28th of this month. 

“Should you accept the proposal, I shall 
make you a fermal offer in the usual mode; 
and as the author is desirous to have the matter 
closed as speedily as possible, I hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing from you in the course 
of a day or two.—I am, dear sirs, yours truly, 

(Signed) “James BaLLANTyNe.’ 

Messrs. A. Constable & Co. having inti- 
mated their intention of accepting the offer, 
they next day received the following note and 


offer. 
“18th or 19th March 18th £500 
25th and 26th 20th 750 
24th 850 
28th 400 . 
£2,5 


“P.O. 7th March, 1823. 

“ Dear Sirs,—The prefixed are the dates at 
which I should be glad to receive the advance 
on the new, and I will thank you to be kind 
enough to let me know if the arrangement will 
suit you.—Yours, truly, 

(Signed) “James BALLANTYNE.” 

The agreement for this work was completed 

by the following missives. 


“P. O. Edinburgh, 7th March, 1823. 

“ Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.—Gen- 
tlemen,—I am empowered by the Author of 
Waverley, Peveril of the Peak, &c., as his 
agent, to offer you his next work of fiction fol- 
lowing that.contracted for with me on 14th 
October last ; if'a romance, in 3 vols.; if a novel, 
in 4. I shall, however, as heretofore, recapi- 
tulate the agreements that are now open be- 
twixt us and the said aes 


“ The work, which is not yet named, now 
far advanced at press, immediately following 
Peveril of the Peak, and contracted for on the 
3d September 1821, on Durward.) 


“The next work of fiction (written by the 
author) following that agreed for on 3d Septem- 
ber, 1821, and contracted for 26th of February, 
1822, (St. Ronan’s Well.) 
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If. 

“ The next work of fiction (written by the 
author) following that agreed for on 26th Fe- 
bruary, 1822; and contracted for on 7th May, 
1822, (Redgauntlet.) 


“The next work of fiction (written by the 
author) following that agreed for on 7th May, 
1522, and contracted for, as before mentioned, 
on the 14th October last, (Tales of the Crusa- 
ders.) 

“The conditions of the work now to be con- 
tracted for, are as follows :— 

“1st—That the impression shall be ten thou- 
sand copies. 

“2d—That the author is to receive three 
thousand, seven hundred, and fifty pounds, for 
his share of the profits of the said ten thousand 
copies. 

“3d—That I am to have one-third of the 
transaction, you managing the whole, as for- 
merly. 

“4th—That for your two-thirds, you are to 
grant bills at four, five, and six months, for 
£2,500. 

“5th—That James Ballantyne & Co. are to 
print the work; and that on publication, you 
are to draw on them for one-third share of the 
paper and print of the work, at a date not ex- 
ceeding twelve months. 

“6th-—That you are at liberty to print, if 
you shall see cause, two thousand copies, in 
addition to the ten thousand copies above stipu- 
lated for; but, in putting the additional num- 
ber to press, the author is to receive £750, 
payable in the proportions by you and myself, 
as already narrated, and with a like division of 
the books. Iam, gentlemen, your very faith- 
ful servant, 

(Signed) “ James BALLANTYNE.” 
“ Edinburgh, 8th March, 1823. 

“ Dear Sir,—Above you have a copy of your 
proposal of a new work, by the Author of Wa- 
verley, which we hereby accept of ; and we re- 
main, dear sir, yours, truly, 

(Signed) A. Constas.LE & Co. 

“ Addressed to Mr. James Ballantyne.” 


There can be no objection to our also pub- 
lishing the Contract concluded by Mr. Ballan- 
tyne on behalf of the concealed author, with 
the house of Constable & Co. All the affairs 
having been long ago made public, nothing 
private, though something new and interesting, 
may be brought to light by the following docu- 
ment :— 

No. II.—CONTRACT. 
“ 20th October, 1823, 

“ Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.—Gen- 
tlemen, I am empowered by the Author of 
Waverley, Quentin Durward, &c., as his 
agent, to offer you his next work of fiction, 
following that contracted for with me on 7th 
March last; if a Romance, in 3 vols.; if a 
Novel, in 4. 

“T shall, however, as heretofore, recapitulate 


The Awakening of the Winds. 


the agreements that are now open betwixt us 
and the said author. 


1 
“ The work, now far advanced at press, and 
named St. Ronan’s Well, and contracted for 
on 26th February, 1822. 
iL. 


“The next work of fiction written by the 
author, following St. Ronan’s Well, contracted 
for on 7th May, 1822, (Redgauntlet.) 

Ill. 


“The next work of fiction written by the 
author, following that contracted for,7th May, 
1822, and contracted for on 14th October, 1822, 
(Tales of the C — 

“The next work of fiction written by the 
author, following that contracted for on Mth 
October, 1822, and agreed for as before stated 
on 7th March last. 

“ The conditions of the work now to be con- 
tracted for as follow :— 

“1st—That the impression shall be 10,000 
copies. 

«« 9d—That the author is to receive £3,750, 
for his share of the profits of the said 10,000 
copies. 

“3d—That I am to have one-third of the 
transaction, you managing the whole, as for- 
merly. 

“4th—That for your two-thirds you are to 
grant bills at four, five, and six months, for 

72,500. 

“ 5th—That James Ballantyne & Co. are to 
print the work, and that, on publication, you 
are to draw on them for one-third share of 
paper and print of the work, at twelve months 
date. 

6th—-That you are at liberty to print, if you 
shall see cause, 2000 copies in addition to the 
10,000 copies above stipulated for ; but in put- 
ting the additional number to press, the author 
is to receive £750, payable in the proportions 
by you and myself, as already narrated, and 
with a like division of the books.—I am gentle 
men, your faithful and obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ James BALLANTYNE.” 


“ Edinburgh, 29th October, 1823. 
“ Dear Sir,—On the other side we hand you 
a copy of your proposal, dated 20th instant, for 
a new work by the Author of Waverley: we 
hereby accept of said proposal, and are, dear sit, 
yours, truly, 


(Signed) « A. Constante & Co.” 


a 


From the same: 
THE AWAKENING OF THE WIND. 


Henran! the wind, the mighty wind, 
Like lion from his lair up sprung, 

Hath left his Arctic home behind, 
And off his slumbers flung; 

While over lake and peaceful sea, 

With track of crested foam, sweeps he 
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Hurrah ! the wind, the mighty wind, 
Hath o’er the deep his chariot driven, 

Whose waters, that in peace reclin’d, 
Uplash the roof of heaven ; 

Then on the quaking clifl-bound shore 

They foaming dash with deafening roar. 


The ship loom’d on the waveless sea, 
Her form was imaged in its breast, 
And beauteous of proportion she, 
As ever billow prest ; 
And graceful there as stately palm, 
She tower’d amid the sultry calm. 


Her flag hung moveless by the mast, 
Her sailsdroop’d breezeless and unbent, 
And oft the seaman’s glance was cast 
Along the firmament, 
To note if there he might descry 
The wakening gale approaching nigh. 


On came the wind, the reckless wind, 
Fast sweeping on his furious way, 

His tempest rushing pinions brined 
In wrathful ocean’s spray. 

On came the wind, and; as he past, 

The shriek of death was in the blast! 


The tall ship by the shrouds he took, 

To shivering shreds her canvass rent, 
Then like a reed her mast he shook, 

And by the board it went, 
While yawn’d the deep with hideous din, 
As if prepared to gulf her in. 


With fruitless effort qn she reels, 
The giant wind is in her wake, 
The mountain billow’s coil she feels 
Around her like a snake: 
Lock’d in that unrelenting grasp, 
She struggling sinks with stifled gasp. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! the victor wind 
Hath swept the ocean rover down, 
And left a shipless sea behind, 
With many a corse bestrewn ; 
And swift, unfetter’d, strong, and free, 
Like eagle on his path, speeds he ! 
——— 
From the Examiner 


SUPERIOR ENDOWMENTS IN LA- 
BOURING LIFE. 


To the Editor. 


Sir—Observing the character of the great 
mass of public men who are allied to power, 
or to wealth, the source of power, I have long 
been of opinion, which I have more than once 
/ @xpressed, that the enlightenment of the labo- 
Rous and physically productive classes of the 
community must ultimately spring from their 
own exertions, under the direction of the 
soundly humane, more especially of the strong 
and self-educated minds of their own body, 
who, having sutcessfully gone through the 
painful struggle after knowledge, are capable 

understanding and removing the difficulties 

the path of those who come after them. 
Most gladdening is it to find that, from time to 
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time, the children of nature’s nobility are 
springing forth with ripened powers, equal to 

e arduous duty which is imposed upon them 

by the neglect or imbecility of those in whose 
hands power has been placed, and converted to 
unworthy purposes. There is another “sign 
of the times” abroad. A hard-handed me- 
chanic, “a man of occupation,” one of those 
whom the “ Society for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” fondly believe to be their inferiors 
in intellect, and therefore use towards them a 
patronizing tone—a hard-handed mechanic has 
come forth to triumph in the mighty power of 
mind over the purposeless verbiage put forth 
by Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, High 
Chancellor of England, for the furtherance of 
what he is pleased to call the “Education of 
the People.” In the Mechanics’ Magazine, of 
November 17th, there is a letter from Samuel 
Downing, cabinet-maker, on the subject of the 
Education of the Working Classes, which, for 
sound reasoning, moral knowledge, power and 
understanding of language, deep sympathy 
with abused and insulted humanity, persuasive 
eloquence, intense and refined feelings of 
beauty, and pure love of glorious and intellec- 
tual freedom, any man, however high his sta- 
tion or his acquirements, might be proud to 
have written. The “Society,”—I speak not 
of them individually, but after the works they 
have put forth—may with great advantage put 
themselves to school to one of the body they 
have pretended to teach. If they be sincere 
in their desire to instruct, if they really wish 
to do good, and if, upon examination, Samuel 
Downing prove to be all that his letter gives 
indication of, they can do nothing so effectual 
towards regaining the lost confidence of the 
people, as by taking Samuel Downing from the 
manual labour in which his talents are to a 
great extent wasted, and appointing him their 
minister of public instruction. They them- 
selves have given evidence that they are un- 
fitted for the task. Let them resign it to one 
of the many who have passed through the or- 
deal by which fitness is conferred. 
Henry Brougham is of the school of the 
sciolists, that superficial body who, affecting to 
know everything, content themselves with a 
general nomenclature, and really know no- 
thing. Hear what a “ working man,” who has 
probably gleaned his knowledge more from 
things than books, who has understood before 
he has written, says on the subject :— 

“ Knowledge, to be useful, must be particu- 
lar: there must be a but, and he who would 
pursue a difficult, or even a commonly inter- 
esting study, must not be distracted in his pur- 
suit, * * * * * J can scarce picture to 
myself a happier being than he who, with sin- 
gle aim and steady purpose, pursues some 
chosen study till its difficulties become his toys, 
and his inventive genius forms them into a 
new structure, inscribing upon it the indelible 
characters of his future name. Is the superfi- 
cial gossiping of what is falsely called gene~ 
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ral knowledge to be compared with this? And 
if this same general knowledge be of so little 
worth, why exhort mechanics to attain it, who 
have only and barely time for what is useful? 

“It becomes necessary, then, if a mechanic 
would derive benetit from his studies, that they 
should be directed to a subject somewhat ab- 
stract or particular. But will he be able to 
bestow upon it the undivided, undistracted at- 
tention required to ensure success? When he 
arrives at the most interesting and important 
point, when he may be said to be fluttering 
with eagerness, and his heart beats as though 
he beheld a first-love, his time of leisure is 
expired, and he must either neglect his em- 
ployment, which is life to his body, or dash 
aside the gay vision, which is life to his soul. 
But we will even suppose him to have suffi- 
cient ability and courage to set aside or resume 
his studies at will, without pain and without 
loss: there will yet be a mighty barrier to 
pass, unconnected with either his moral ability 
or courage. When he has arrived at the ex- 
tent of his little library, want spreads a dreary 
void before him, and he feels its dismal chill 
just at the point of time when he has obtained 
a knowledge of his own ignorance. The book 
upon which his desires and his studies hinge 
is valuable, and out of reach of his purse—it 
is scarce, and locked up beyond the reach of 
his interest. How wistfully he looks upon 
his labours, useful no more, and therefore no 
longer interesting, because they cannot be 
brought to a conclusion! And dves his ethereal 
soul condescend to look wistfully too upon the 
station of those above him, and upon the glit- 
tering ore that might fill up that same dreary 
void. Oh! how he feels the depth, the keen- 
ness of his curse! Who shall pourtray a want 
like this? Come, ye poets, with your vivid 
personifications, depict me the poor student’s 
want! Want of interest, want of purse, want 
of friends, want of hope—to want which is to 
starve.” 

The abuse of charities and national schools 
is most powerfully and feelingly dwelt on, to- 
gether with the evil effect of ignorant school- 
masters: 

“ The child, in his innocent thirst for know- 
ledge, has asked some question out of the line 
of duty, because reaching beyond the bounds 
of ignorance. For this he is singled out for 
punishment—for example ; and he meets it as 
a free-born child of nature should do, partly 
with astonishment, and partly with scorn. 
Compare the red glare of the master with the 
diamond eye of the scholar, as the former raises 
his brawny arm, in the impotent attempt to 
quench a living soul. Can you doubt the proof 
of nobility before you, oy question for a mo- 
ment witch is the free, and which the slave? 
The spirit of God is said to have brooded upon 
the face of the waters, when a living creation 
sprang from the darkness and the deep. Me- 
thinks I see the spirit of oppression brooding 
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cannot extinguish, to debase what it cannot 
destroy.” 
* = * * * * 

“ Your boy carries the alteration in his y 
looks. That bright inquisitive eye, which wag 
so often turned up to yours, is now become yg. 
cant, and almost soulless; that ear, once open 
to your gentlest admonition, is now stupified 
harsh, unmeaning threats; that head; once 
erect in its innocent unconscious liberty, ig 
now inclined to the abasing curve of real or 
pretended submission. His feelingsare changed, 
his desires and pleasures are inverted. The 
were formerly to his lessons, they are now 
from them. Fear has assumed the place of 
hope, and sadness that of joy. When you see 
the force of habit growing on your boy, and 
the cowering eye of your soul’s darling turned 
to you, too, as if at once to show you what 
it was become, and to reproach you with hay- 
ing made it so—oh ! it would pierce your heart 
too much! I do not know the enemy I would 
curse with such a look from his child.” 

If there be a parent who cannot feel the 
force of this, it is useless to appeal to him; 
but of him who can appreciate its truth I ask 
aid, to the utmost of his power, to chase from 
the seat of legislation, alike the ignorant and 
the vain, the knave and the pretender, whether 
they be Hunts or Burdetts, Hobhouses or Suz- 
dens, and to replace them with men capable of 
thinking correctly, and feeling deeply, like 
Samuel Downing. No one who reads his let- 
ter—and none can read it without advan 
—can doubt that his intellect is immeasurably 
superior to the greater portion of the public 
men upon whom the welfare of millions is de- 
pending. 

Will Hénry Brougham place Samuel Dow- 
ning ina situation where his utility may meet 
full scope ; or will he wait till the public suf- 
frage has aided his judgment, as it did in the 
case of Miss Martineau ? The Chancellor is in 
a premunire. Real talent cannot be kept in 
the shade by charlatanerie, and a man who 
can write the language.of truth in the forcible 
style which has been quoted, is likely to be too 
“ stiff-backed” to make a supple tool. Power 
reigns in opinion. Eloquence and truth united 
are greater swayers of opinion than either 
wealth, wigs, or woolsacks. Samuel Downing, 
Cabinet-maker! They are words of ominous 
sound. Let Henry Brougham give him the 
means of teaching, by setting him to write 
books of instruction, for which he seems well 
fitted, and the people will know how to be 
grateful, when they shall have reason to cease 
to respect. 

I remain, Sir, very truly, yours, 
Nov, 19, 1832. Junius Reprvivvs, 





ever that living creation, to darken what it 
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From the same. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JOURNALS. 


Wequote the following from the National:— 

«The English newspapers have a very con- 
venient method of treating the affairs of France. 
Their editors seem never to take the trouble 
of studying, or even of reading, the organs of 

blic opinion in this country. The only Pa- 
risian Journals which reach London are those 
which have been long established. The wise- 
acres of London affect to despise our Newspa- 

rs, and seem to imagine that the French are 
too light-headed, too destitute of reason, to be 
j of their own affairs. Even as narrators 
of facts, we are completely disdained by our 
insular brethren. ‘Their custom is to have a 
correspondent here, to whose statements and 
to whose single opinion they give implicit con- 
fidence. So long as these correspondents have 
merely put forth contradictions and absurdities, 
we have paid no attention to them; but as 
they have evinced a peculiar animosity against 
the National, we must at least request that 
the editor who treats us with so much incivility 
will take the trouble to inform himself who 
and what we are. 

“For a long time past, the Paris correspon- 
dent of the London Globe has made us the 
subject of violent attacks: a week never goes 
by without his throwing out against us an epi- 
gram obligato: and frequently the London 
editor, without even deigning to cast his eyes 
upon his antagonist, re-echoes the witticism as 
from himself. We were at first surprised, we 
admit, at this want of fair-dealing and polite- 
ness in a Journal which is not destitute either 
of liberality or of enlightened views. But the 
Globe is essentially doctrinaire: it has all the 
qualities of that coterie, even down to their 
pedantry ; and as we are naturally honoured 
with the hatred of that amphibious breed of 

itical writers, it was quite*simple that their 

lish brethren, the half-tories, half-whigs, 
should follow the example. We, therefore, do 
not complain of their animosity, but of their 
dishonesty ; of which the following is an in- 
stance :— 

“ Last week there appeared in our columns 
anarticle on the state of Ireland, and the pro- 
gress which the question of the Repeal of the 
Union is making in that country. In confirma- 
tion of our assertion, we said, that the acces- 
sion of Mr. Sheil to the Repeal Party was one 
of the surest signs of that progress, and of the 
ultimate success of the proposition. We rea- 
soned thus, not because Mr. Sheil possesses 
sufficient personal influence to determine the 
adoption of the measure, but because he is es- 
sentially a man of moderation and prudence, 
an enemy of extreme courses, and embracing 
them only when it is impossible or impolitic to 
delay longer, that is, when extreme courses 
begin to prevail. We announced Mr. Sheil’s 
conversion not as a cause, but as a presage of 
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of England and Ireland. This conclusion may 
not be relished by the Globe, the organ of Mr. 
Stanley ; but the editor would not have con- 
temned our argument if le had taken the 
trouble to know what it was. 

“ The Galignani’s Messenger had cut down 
the article of the National into these few 
words, that the repeal must be carried, because 
Mr. Sheil has become a convert to it. Here- 
upon the Globe, who, it seems, reads Galig- 
nani but not the National, quotes the version 
which the former gave of the opinion of the 
latter, and adds to the quotation a disdainful 
remark, 

“This is but one example among a thou- 
sand of the dishonesty and levity with which 
all French affairs are treated in the juste- 
milieu papers of London, while their brethren 
here are preaching about the possibility of an 
alliance with England. Within this day or 
two another paper, the Courier, observed, that 
it was much to be regretted that French troops 
should have gone into Don Pedro’s service, 
because their presence in the Constitutional 
army served only to exasperate the Miguelites. 
Such is the funeral oration which that paper 
pronounces on the brave French battalion which 
has been almost exterminated in defending 
Oporto ! 

“ From our complaints against the soi-disant 
liberal English Journals, we must however ex- 
cept the Times, whose columns are open to 
correspondents of all opinions on French af- 
fairs. One of the correspondents, evidently 
and avowedly a Frenchman, is lavish of eulo- 
gium on the doctrinaires ; but the language 
of good society is not unknown tohim. The 
Times too, and the Times alone, seems to be 
conversant with the French papers; and though 
its spirit of exclusive and selfish nationality 
makes it substantially our antagonist, it often 
redeems this fault by touches of generosity for 
which we are bound to give it credit.” 

We subscribe to the justice of the above 
strictures on the English Journalists, who, 
however, must not be confounded with the 
English people. One reason why our news- 
paper editors do not judge of France by the 
French newspapers is, that they cannot help 
feeling how erroneously England would be 
jndged if it were judged by them. The truth 
is {and our friends of the National must not 
allow themselves to forget it), that while the 
French Journals represent the most generous 
and high-minded portion of the French public, 
our newspapers represent, almost exclusively, 
the baser and more sordid part of ours. The 
French papers are written by the most enthu- 
siastic, or the most ambitious,—either way the 
most aspiring,—among the youth of the educa- 
ted and refined classes. Ours are conducted 
by hirelings, and as a trade. The French 
Journalists, in powers of thought and scientific 
acquirements, are the élite of their country ; 
the English, as a class, are little if at all above 
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France any class corresponding to one sort of|or says on any one thing, or on any £ 
the persons connected with the English news-| Englishmen, to their shame be it said, can bear bi 
papers,—adenturers, uneducated and low-bred, |a large measure of political profligacy, whey re; 
whose connexion with the press gives them g/combined with talent; but a paper which tiv 
power which they never could have gained by | changes its editor and its principles every three tal 
any other means, which they are wholly unfit} months, without any change in the proprietor. pe 
to be trusted with, and with which they play|ship, and never once in ten years says one the 
such “ fantastic tricks before high heaven” as} word deserving to be remembered, is too much oft 
are naturally to be looked for in men intoxi-| for our stomachs. tat 
cated with unmerited and unexpected impor-| It is difficult to explain, in the limits of an the 
tance. article, all the causes which render the Ep. aw 
There are exceptions to the general low gi newspapers an imperfect exponent of the cas 
state of the English press. The editor of the| feelings of the English people towards the mo 
Globe, for instance, who has used our brother| French. We may just allude toa few of them, the 
of the National so ill, is a gentleman and a/The enormous stamp duty on newspapers, of 
scholar; and not without a conscience either,| which is six or seven times higher than jg an 
though he squares it a little too much by re-| France, is one cause why our daily press ig all 
spectability. But he labours under a grievous! limited in its circulation almost exclusively to it, 
misfortune—a misfortune to his country, whom|the monied classes, and if it represents any div 
it deprives of the enthusiastic services of such| opinion at all, represents that of those classes, for 
a man; but a misfortune beyond all measure} Now M. Carrel will allow that the correspond- adi 
or limit to the man himself, the very heart of|ing classes in France, the subscribers to the ele 
whose moral being it eats out,—the affliction] Debats and the Constitutionnel, are a misen- 
of despising every one who is in earnest. His/ bly bad sample of the French nation; and we 
literary career has been that of a man who| implore him to believe that ours represent the 
not only has no faith, no convictions of his own,| English nation quite as ill. Another circum. Fro 
but in whose estimation, to have any strong] stance, the force of which we cannot expect 
convictions, and to care any thing about them, | him to feel in the same degree, is the engros- 
is a proof of weakness, rawness, and ignorance} ing character of the avocation of a London 
of the world. He should prefix a motto to his] daily journalist. As a piece of complex and 
paper: and that motto should be “ Rub on.”| elaborate machinery, a French daily newspa- P 
e will paraphrase it thus:—* Mankind are| per to an English is a wheelbarrow to the fee 
foolish enough to care about certain things,|steam-carriages on the Manchester railway. pane 
and to believe that their lot might be better} The man whose hand gives the impulse, and os 
than it is. No wise man will share any such} whose head the guidance to that great engine, - 
delusion ; but, also, no wise man will fly in the} cannot stir from his post: he can neither read, rm 
face of mankind, and tell them that they are| think, nor converse with the world: he can 
following an ignis fatuus, because they would| but write. He neither strengthens his powers * 
be angry, and their anger would disturb his| nor adds to his knowledge: such as he at first It j 
tranquillity, and a wise man values his tran-| was, he remains,—spinning a lengthening lan 
quillity above all things. Therefore, a wise/| thread of thin talk out of his original raw ma- at 
man does not like change; but when it would| terial of thought, or improvising a judgment wh 
be more troublesome to resist than to yield, aj on passing events*with such share of untutored 
wise man will let the fools have their way.” | sagacity as God gave him, and no more. Now, ae 
Of course, such a man must despise the wri-| most of our newspaper writers began to write wit 
ters of the National, together with all persons} in the piping times of Toryism and national pe 
else who are for any kind of “movement,”| antipathy; and the wonder is, not that so little pi 
and, in general, all who have any aspirations] but that so much of the new ideas and new. pr. 
beyond quietness and respectability. The Na-|feelings of the English public should have hi 
tional will remember Signor Pocogurante in| reached them. M. Carrel compliments the 
“Candide,” and how all great men, even of| Times on its occasional relaxations of its anti- 4 
past ages, appeared little in his eyes. Voltaire} French spirit: we can assure him that the ie 
has nowhere shown a deeper insight into hu-| ‘touches of generosity” which he speaks of, 
man nature. find a responding chord in every English bo ole 
The Editor of the National, (let us drop the} som which Toryism has not petrified; while oe 
idle circumlocution, and call him by his name,)} the spirit to which those touches are excep oo 
M. Carrel, then, should know that he does too/ tions is very generally regarded as an instance rape 
much honour to such a paper as the Courier, | of the antiquated John-Bullism, which, in many eas 
when he. condescends to censure it. Nothing] other things besides this, distinguishes that lene 
goes farther to convince us how ignorant the| Journal. We can assure him, moreover, that 2s 
ench Journalists are of the state of public| the close union between France and England, shi 
apinion in England, than their continuing to} which he seems to think chimerical, is earnestly pe 
quote from the Courier in 1832, because it was| desired by all parties in this country except and 
the Treasury Journal in 1817. We beg to/the Tories; for our juste-milieu feels its cause mal 
assure them that nobody in this country ever| bound up with the French juste-milieu, and mal 
seeks or cares to know what the,Courier thinks| qur mouvement with the French mouvement, 























ular party in England think as ill of 
~ i t Brench government as M. Carrel 
: and are as anxious as he can be that 
blican institutions, whether with an elec- 
tive or hereditary chief, should be firmly es- 
tablished in France. It is true we are im- 
rfectly acquainted with France, and are 
therefore, perhaps, the more fearful; and we 
often tremble lest some sy A or precipi- 
tation on the part of our friends and brothers 
the French patriots, should compromise their 
qenit and ourown. But though we may oc- 
casionally advise and deprecate, and even re- 
monstrate, their cause is still our cause: it is 
the cause of improvement against stagnation, 
of public spirit and virtue against corruption 
and intrigue ; it is the cause to which, and to 
all who in singleness of purpose have espoused 
it, our souls are wedded without possibility of 
divorce; and by that and them, in good or evil 
fortune, in good report or bad, and whether our 
advice is followed or not, we have made our 
election to stand. 


——— 


From the Times, the Examiner, and Frazer’s Magazine. 


LORD BYRON AND MR. ROGERS. 
From the Times. 


Every body who has read Lord Byron’s life 
and poems with attention, however slight, will 
feel little surprise that a person so destitute of 
sound principles, and combining with the ut- 
most levity of thinking the most obstinate and 
unreasoning self-will, should utter the most con- 
tradictory opinions, both of men and things, ac- 
cording to the caprice ofthe moment, or, perhaps, 
no better cause than the influence of the wind. 
It is notorious to all who knew him, that he 
lampooned his dearest friends, and amused one 
set of companions by caricatures of another, 
whom he in turn favoured with ludicrous re- 
presentations of the first. Every body knew 
that this was the condition of all acquaintance 
with him, and nobody was stupid enough to 
suppose that the weakest of mankind could be 
capable of sincerity, much less of so firm and 
sacred a relation as friendship. His mind, 
highly. gifted as it was with various talents, had 
no intellectual dignity, and was incapable of 
appreciating the higher duties and virtues of 
fe. He was like a child with a doll—now 
dressing it with all the finery at head, and ca- 
ressing it with all the endearments within the 
teach of its fancy, then dashing it to pieces 
because a pin or a plait was out of place. It 
is obvious that the praise or censure of such a 
man, however ably written, cannot be of the 
least worth or injury to any human creature, as 
it may — be presumed that in his lord- 
ship’s portfolio, if not in his printed works, 
some set-off will be found for every panegyric 
and every €alumny. We have been led to 
make these remarks from seeing lately a most 

t and atrocious satire against Mr. 


Lord Byron and Mr. Rogers. 
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Rogers,* which must have been written at the 
time the noble bard was publicly bedaubing his 
friend with flattery. We certainly are of opin- 
ion with those who think the “slaver” of the 
flattery more injurious than the “ bite” of the 
libel. But the slander can do no injury to Mr. 
Rogers. The united voices of, perhaps, the 
most numerous circle of friends possessed 
by any man in Englend, will indignantly 
repel the calumny, which will merely be re- 
membered as another item in the almost in- 
calculable list of the mean and dirty qualities 
of its author. We would, however, recom- 
mend as a curiosity to the readers of the satire 
the following encomiastic sonnet written by 
Lord Byron on the same gentleman on whom 
he has in the lampoon emptied all the venom 
which even his black bile could generate. 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF “THE PLEA- 
SURES OF MEMORY.” 


Absent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong ! 
As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn, thy converse and thy song. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come, 

By friendship ever deemed too nigh, 
And ‘ Memory’ o’er her Druid’s tomb 

Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 
How fondly will she then repay, 

Thy homage offer’d at her shrine, 
And blend, while ages roll away, 

Her name immortally with thine. 

April 19, 1812. 


One thing is certain, that the true account 
of Lord Byron is yet to be written ; for though 
his real character peeps out through all the 
mist with which the incense of flattery or 
friendship has enveloped it, a faithful picture 
is stil] wanting in justice to the man himself, 
whose character requires explanation, and to 
the world, who have been absurdly accused of 
using him worse than he deserved. 





From the Examiner. 


The lines from Frazer’s Magazine are too 
offensively scurrilous for citation; we would 
not for the exhibition of Byron’s treachery set 
so disgusting a specimen of coarse vilification 
before our readers. 

Truly does Frazer’s Magazine, in making 
this creditable discovery, say :—‘ Another life, 
or at least a very considerable supplement to 
that of Moore, remains to be written. It will 
be admitted that he publishes puffs upon him- 
self—such as ‘ Moore’s a very noble fellow in 
all respects,’ and so forth—so plentifully, that 
no supplement will be needed in that direc- 
tion.” 

Let us turn from Lord Byron’s vilification 
of Mr. Rogers, to Mr. Rogers’s touching lines 





* Published in the last number of Frazer’s Magazine. 
How did it get there ? 
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on the death of Lord Byron, written certainly 
when he would not have credited the treache- 
ry of his noble friend. In the passage on Bo- 
logna, in his Italy, he says of Byron :— 
Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble—noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little, nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 
None more than I, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations. 


And he concludes— 


————. Ah, who among us all 
Could say he had not erred as much and more. 


How consummately the noble lord must 
have played the hypocrite ; little of hypocrisy 
as there seemed in his character, yet must he 
have worn his disguise under his abandon- 
ment. 


Voltaire having launched out in praise of 
some one, a good-natured friend remarked, “ It 
is very good of you to praise * * * for 
he speaks very ill of you.”—Upon which the 
wit exclaimed, “ Ah, it is very likely that we 
are both wrong in our opinions of each other.” 
This may have been the case between Mr. 
Rogers and Lord Byron. They have been 
both wrong. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 


THE CELEBRATED BUT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
POEM OF LORD BYRON ON MR. ROGERS. 


Murray, “the «»#¢ of publishers, the Anak 
of stationers,”—* the Strachan, Tonson, Lin- 
tot of our times,” in many respects one of the 
best fellows in the world, is in some others 
highly reprehensible. He suffers his Tory 
nature to be considerably overlaid by the 
Whigs of his acquaintance, and is by them de- 
bauched into manifold sins of omission and 
commission, which must weigh heavy at last 
upon his bibliopolic soul. 

The Life of Byron, for instance, was most 
improperly committed to Moore, because it 
was morally certain that he would cut out, 
with unsparing hand, every thing in his lord- 
ship’s correspondence which could in any 
way annoy the Whig gentle or noble folk, 
upon whose smiles or whose dinners it delights 
the Jittle poet to live. Accordingly, we find 
thet he has “sown the page with stars thick 
aia field,” almost every star indicating that 
some great Whig name lies eclipsed by it. 
Poor Leigh Hunt is sacrificed without mercy, 
because he is poor ;—but all the jokes on 
Lord and Lady Holland and their set, Cam 
Hobhouse and the other beasts after his kind, 
Douglas Kinnaird, Sam Rogers, &c. &c.—the 
whole blue devilry of Whiggism—are sup- 

with the most laudable one-sided par- 


Lord Byron and Mr. Rogers. 


Byronic sarcasms were not in Moore's pos 
sion—of course, it was not likely that those 
directed against himself should fall in his 
—but very many were; and their conieniatl 
a signal specimen of literary dishonesty, 
Another life, or at least a very considerable 
supplement to that of Moore’s, remains to be 
written. It will be admitted that he publish. 
es puffs upon himself—such as (vol. iy, p. 83, 
Murray’s edition of Byron) “ Moore’s a very 
noble fellow in all respects,” and so forth—s 
plentifully, that no supplement will be needed 
in that direction. « 

We believe that the fact will prove tobe, 
that Lord Byron abused every body he knew, 
and the closer the intimacy the grosser the 
abuse. As Sam Rogers was among his most 
intimate friends, (vol. iii. p. 374, “ You (Ro 
gers) and I (Byron) were never co 
dents, but always something better—which is, 
very good friends,”) it could not be expected 
that he should escape, and it was well known 
in all literary circles that one of the most 
stinging and personal little satires ever writ. 
ten by his lordship was directed against the 
poetical banker. This poem was in Moore's 
hands; but he, having the fear of exclusion 
from Rogers’s table before his eyes, would not 
publish it ;—it was also in Murray's hands; 
but he, having the fear of the bawling of those 
Whig folks who infest his sanctum before his 
optics, could not muster nerve enough to give 
it to the world. As it is one of the best things 
in its way that fell from his lordship’s pen, we 
thought it a pity that the public should he de 
prived of it; and after having sought for it 


kindness of a fair friend, whose name must be 
a secret, but which if published would bean 
ornament to cur pages, to lay it before our rea 
ders. 

We are sure that Mr. Rogers himself will 
feel much obliged to us for so doing. The 
poem, it is certain, must sooner or later 
come to light; and if he have not seen it, his 
mind will be relieved on discovering that it is 
no worse. We have appended some notes, 
supplied by the great literary characters who 
annotate the new edition of Lord Byron, which 
we think will elucidate a few of the passages. 
Our readers are respectfully referred to the 
portrait of Mr. Rogers which appears in the 
eighth Number of our Magazine, Vol. IL. p. 
237,* which will graphically illustrate the 
descriptive verses of the opening “question.” 
They may be assured that the likeness & 
perfect; and its accompanying biographical 
sketch may serve to throw a light, though & 
dead light, on the mortuary allusion to the 


— “corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanized at times to go.” 


Mr. Rogers himself came to make sundry in- 








tiality that can be conceived. Many of the 


* In the Museum for January, 1831. 


some time in vain, we are now enabled, bythe ' 
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ries about that portrait, and the various an- 

which we re-hearsed concerning him; 

end we think that on the whole he was grati- 

fed. We repeat our conviction that his grati- 

fication will be equally excited by the poem 

which we now publish. If it be not, we ghall 
suppress it in our next edition. 


LORD BYRON’S VERSES ON SAM ROGERS. 
IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Question. 
Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 
Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tale to sting you 5 
In the place that most may wring you; 
Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy ; 
Carcass pick’d out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 
Save the liver, and that’s rotten ;) 10 
Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden,— 
Form the devil would frighten God in. 
Js't a corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanised at times to go? 
With the Scripture in connexion, 15 
New proof of the resurrection ? 
Vampyre, ghost, or goul, what is it? 
I would walk ten miles to miss it. 


Answer. 
Many passengers arrest one, 
To demand the same free question. 20 
Shorter ’s my reply, and franker,— 
That’s the Bard, the Beau, the Banker. 
Yet if you could bring about, 
Just to turn him inside out, 





V. 1,&c. “C * * [Caroline Lamb] told me 
that it was believed I alluded to poor Lord Car- 
lisle’s nervous disorder in one of the lines [of his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, viz. 


‘ The paralytic pulings of Carlisle ; 


which, by the way, is an after-thought; for in 
the original the couplet stood— 


‘No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The minor Byron or mature Carlisle.’] 


I thank Heaven I did not know it [humph]— 
and would not, could not, if Ihad. I must natu- 
rally be the last person to be pointed on defects 
or maladies.”—Vol. ii. p. 267. We see how 
closely he adhered to his benevolent declaration. 
Whimsically enough, we find an anecdote in 
Moore’s Life which connects Rogers’s name with 
a notice of Lord Byron’s lameness. “In coming 
out one night from a ball, with Mr. Rogers, as 
they were on their way to their carriage, one of 
the linkboys ran on before Lord Byron, crying, 
‘This way, my lord.’—‘ He seems to know you,’ 
said Mr. Rogers. ‘Know me,’ answered Lord 
Byron, with some degree of bitterness in his tone 
—‘every oné knows me—I am deformed.’” Very 
possibly, Rogers, with his usual good nature, 
tamed his 


Byron’s Verses on Sam Rogers. 
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Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 25 
And his present aspect—Beauty. 

Mark that (as he masks the bilious 

Air, so softly supercilious) 

Chasten’d bow, and mock humility, 

Almost sicken’d to servility ; 30 
Hear his tone (which is to talking 

That which creeping is to walking, 

Now on all fours, now on tiptoe ;) 

Hear the tales he lends his lip to; 

Little hints of heavy scandals ; 35 
Every friend in turn he handles; 

All which women, or which men do, 

Glides forth in an inuendo, 

Clothed in odds and ends of humour— 
Herald of each paltry rumour, 40 
From divorces, down to dresses, 

Woman’s frailties, men’s excesses, 

All which life presents of evil 

Make for him a constant revel. 

You’re his foe—for that he fears you, 45 
And in absence blasts and sears you ; 





“ Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy,” 


on the shrunk limb, and the glance might not 
have been unobserved.—Hosnovse. 

V. 31. “ Rogers is silent, and it is said severe. 
When he does talk, he talks well; and, on all 
subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure 
as is his poetry. If you enter his house, his 
drawing-room, his library,—you of yourself say, 
This is not the dwelling of a common mind. 
There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown aside 
on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does 
not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in the 
possessor. But this very delicacy must be the 
misery of his existence. Oh! the jarrings his 
disposition must have encountered through life !” 
Vol. ii. p. 267.—Jarrings, we suppose, when one 
of the jars was broken. After all, this prose de- 
scription of Rogers is not much at variance with 
that given in the poem above. The chat of a 
man who piles his house with fastidiously arrayed 
knick-knacks, prattles delicately on matters of 
taste, and makes himself miserable if the crocke- 
ry ware on his chimney-piece is not put up in 
apple-pie order, must be 





“ to talking 
That which creeping is to walking.” 
JEFFERY, 


V. 34. Letter 285. To Mr. Rogers. “You 
are one of the few persons with whom I have 
lived in what is called intimacy, and have heard 
me at times conversing on the untoward topic of 
my recent family disquietudes. Will you have 
the goodness to say to me at once, whether you 
ever heard me speak of her with disrespect,” &c. 
Vol. iii. p. 217.—Her is lady Byron. This is 
dated May 25, 1816, On March 3, 1818, Lord 
Byron writes to this same Mr. Rogers (vol. iv. p. 
91,) “As for my mathematical * * * *, I am 
as well without her.” The stars are from Mr. 
Moore, the high-minded publisher of this honou~ 
able correspondence. No wonder that Lord By- 





ron should describe such a friend, with whom he 
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You're his friend—for that he hates you, 
First caresses, and then baits you— 
Darting on the opportunity 


When to do it with impunity : 50 


You are neither—then he’ll flatter, 

Till he finds some trait for satire ; 

Hunts your weak point out, then shows it 
Where it injures to disclose it, 

In the mode that’s most invidious, 
Adding every trait that’s hideous— 
From the bile, whose blackening river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver. 


Then he thinks himself a lover— 

Why? I really can’t discover, 6 
In his mind, age, face, or figure; 

Viper broth might give him vigour,— 

Let him keep the cauldron steady, 

He the venom has already. 


For his faults—he has but one,— 65 


*Tis but envy when all’s done. 

He but pays the pain he suffers, 

Clipping, like a pair of snufiers, 

Lights which ought to burn the brighter 

For this temporary blighter. 70 
He’s the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces,— 

Plague personified, and famine,— 

Devil, whose sole delight is damning. 


For his merits, would you know ’em ? 75 


Once he wrote a pretty Poem. 
1818, 


o 
u 


o 





had “conversed on the untoward topics of his 
family disquietude,” as one whose conversation 
rejoiced in “little hints of heavy scandals,.”— 
LwsuincTon. 

V. 59. Rogers thinks himself handsome. 
“ Miss Villiers,” [now Mrs. Granby Lister] said 
he one day to Newton the painter, “is a hand- 
some girl. She has a téte morte—I have a ¢éte 
morte ;—it is decidedly handsome.” To speak 
the plain truth, he has an intellectual face, and 
that is never ugly. When he was young, he 
must have been the devil; but now that he is old, 
he is a striking looking person.—Joun Murray. 

Rogers has been, in our times, refused by, 1. 
Lady Davy (when Mrs. Apreece.) We don’t 
know that he has applied again since the exit of 
Humphrey Halieus. 2, Lydia White (Biddy 
Diddle ;) Wm. Spencer cut him out in that quar- 
ter—and then Wm. Stewart Rose. 3. Miss 
Crumpe ;—done by Campbell here. 4. Lady 
Lyndhurst, alors Mrs. Thomas. Easily won by 
the Copley. 5. Miss Villiers, above mentioned, 
now Mrs. Granby Lister—the Dutch girl of the 
Yankee Raphael. 6. The Countess of Cork. 
7. The Countess of Charleville. 8. The Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Salisbury (last year.) 9. 
Mrs. Coutts—beat by the Duke of St. Albans. 
10. Her Royal Highness the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland. This last was cool in Sam. We 
confine ourselves to modern refusals. We have 


heard that he proposed for the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, and was cut out by Beau Fielding—but we 
think that must have been before his time a little. 
—Sir E. Brrpess. 

V. 75. Scott “is undoubtedly the monarch of 





‘4 The Pesident’s Message: 


From the Examiner. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGER, 


nual address of her first Magistrate on callj 

together her Parliament, shall be like that of 
the American President—an argumentative 
review of all the great political questions of 
the time, a full and clear, though condensad 
statement of the views of the head of the Go 
vernment on every subject likely to come be. 
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Parnassus, and the most English of bards, } 
should place Rogers next in the living list (I 
value him more as the last of the best school; 
Moore and Campbell both third,” &c. &c.—Vol 
ii. p. 275. This arrangement his lordship exem- 
plifies by adiagram. Elsewhere, in the quizzing 
verses on Lord Thurlow, p. 200— 


“They ’Il tell you Phebus gave his crown, 
Some years before your birth to Rogers!” 


P. 281: “Read the Edinburgh Review of Ro 
gers. He is ranked highly, but where he should 
be.” Vol. ii. p. 92. To Mr, Rogers: “Yoq 
could not have made me a more acceptable pre 
sent than your Jacqueline. She is all grace, 
softness, and poetry,” &c. &c. We may pass 
the remainder. There are five hundred commen- 
dations of the same kind scattered up and down. 
His lordship, however, it would appear, was 
not quite at ease about this said poem, all of 
grace, softness, and poetry. “I believe,” he 
says to Moore, vol. iii. p. 115, “I told you of 
Larry and Jacquy. A friend of mine was read- 
ing—at least a friend of his was reading—said 
Larry and Jacquy in a Brighton coach. A pas 
senger took up the book, and queried as to the 
author. The proprietor said, ‘ ‘here were two ;’ 
to which the answer of the unknown was, ‘Ay, 
ay—a joint concern, I suppose—summot like 
Sternhold and Hopkins.’ ”? Many more sarcasms 
of the same kind were poured forth against 


Pretty Miss Jacqueline, 
With her nose aquiline. 


And here we have his lordship’s real opinions at 
last. So far from Rogers being the second stone 
of the poetical pyramid from the top, his highest 
praise, in Lord Byron’s maturer years, is, that 
“Once he wrote a pretty poem.” 
His lordship’s latter opinions were generally 
sounder than his first. As he expresses it— 
“The puny schoolboy, and his early lay, 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away.” _ 
And we therefore pardon all the early rubbish 
which he wrote about Rogers, in the days when 
Sam discounted for him. This last quoted gow 
plet, we may remark, is unintelligible as it stands 
in the present edition. The “puny schoolbo 
was Byron himself, referred to in a precedt 
line as “ the minor Byron ;” but these words being 
now struck out, the sense is ruined. The whole 
satire wants a new edition, Just think of such 
an alteration as “ Let Moore still si (p. 278) 
where the original was “ Let Moore be lewd,” — 
and no note. O fie! John Murray—O fie! John 





Wright.—Brovesam. 
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fore the Legislature during the session, and 

icularly of the grounds of all the amend- 
ments which he deems requisite in every branch 
of the national institutions. 

On the present occasion one of these amend- 
ments is no less than the entire abandonment 
of what is called the ‘Tariff system, in other 
words the “ protection” of domestic industry. 
General Jackson condemns the “ American 
eystem” in foto, and proposes that the idea of 
forcing manufactures by means of duties should 
be given up, except with regard to articles for 
which it would be dangerous to depend on fo- 
reigners : (what these are he does not specify.) 

It was not too soon for Congress to begin re- 

ling their absurd commercial laws. The 
Erion was on the verge of civil war. The 
Southern States, having no manufactures, but 
exporting an immense quantity of raw produce, 
suffered in a twofold manner by the T'ariff— 
first, by being compelled to buy dear and bad 
manufactures in New England, when they 
could have cheap and good ones in Europe; 
and, secondly, by the consequent limitation of 
the European market for their own commo- 
dities. The Legislature of one of the greatest 
of these States, South Carolina, has recently 
passed an Act, declaring that Congress has ex- 
ceeded its powers, in enacting the Tariff, being 
authorized by the Constitution to impose taxes 
for revenue only, but not for protection; and 
that, consequently, the Tariff laws are inopera- 
tive, and ought not to be obeyed. 

The President, in his message, comments in 
very measured terms on this bold proceeding ; 
but there is no doubt that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be too strong for this single State, as 
none of the other anti-T'ariff States are show- 
ing any disposition to follow the example. Let 
us hope, at least, that this act of resistance will 
draw universal attention to the iniquity of tax- 
ing the whole American people to enable a few 
manufacturers to carry on a busy trade; and 
that in this, as in so many other cases, intem- 
perate violence may procure the redress which 
was denied to gentle remonstrance. 

Another of the President’s suggestions ap- 
pears to us of far more questionable policy, or 
rather decidedly and grossly impolitic. He 
declares himself in favour of giving up the 
revenue hitherto accruing to the United States 
from the sale of unoccupied lands; and pro- 
poses that the price be henceforth limited to an 
equivalent for the expence of surveying the 
land and grantinga title. It is curious enough 
that the American Government should think 
of abandoning their own more rational mode of 
disposing of land and adopting ours, at the very 
time when our Colonial Office is abandoning 
itsown and adopting theirs; the very time, 
too, when Mr. Wakefield’s admirable pamphlets 
have so clearly demonstrated that the great 

source of rapid growth and prosperity in a new 
colony is concentration, whether produced by 
natural causes, or by meansartificially employed 
to promote it. : 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 
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The rent of land being a mere Godsend, 
coming into the possession of individuals by 
mere occupancy, and increasing as population 
and wealth increases, without any exertion on 
the part of the owner, ought, in all new coun- 
tries, to be reserved in the hands of the State, 
as a fund which would in time be sufficient to 
supersede the necessity of taxation. But if 
for an immediate consideration the State 
chooses to dispose of this invaluable resource, 
it should at least put as high a price upon 
grants of land as it can get. If the U. States 
adopt the President’s recommendation, they 
will give upa revenue, which costs nothing, 
to anybody, and which must be replaced by 
taxes on industry or on the profits,of capital ; 
while they will add still further to their great- 
est social evil—that rapid dispersion of the in- 
habitants, which keeps the people of the more 
recently settled territories ina state of semi- 
barbarism, and is prejudicial even to what 
alone it can ever have been supposed to pro- 
mote—the increase of the national wealth. 

Half the revenue of the last year has been 
applied to the liquidation of debt; and the Na- 
tional Debt of the United States is now almost 
entirely paid off. ‘The small remainder con- 
sists chiefly of stock not redeemable for two or 
three years to come, which however it is pre- 
pared to buy up at the market price. The 
United States will then present the unique 
phenomenon ofa great nation entirely free from 
debt. Several indeed of the State Govern- 
ments have debts, but these were mostly con- 
tracted for productive purposes, such as the 
construction of canals and roads. Such debts 
are not like those of a spendthrift, but like 
those of a wealthy manufacturer or merchant, 
with whom to be in debt is merely to have the 
use, for profitable purposes, of other men’s 
capital as well as hisown. The more he is in 
debt the greater are his gains. Such debts 
make the debtor rich instead of making him 
poor. 


—_ 


From the same. 
THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


Tue President of the United States has is- 
sued a Proclamation on the declaration of South 
Carolina, that certain duties on importation are 
unauthorized by the Constitution, and violate 
its principles, and that any measures to enforce 
such duties, or to coerce the State refusing 
obedience, will discharge the people of that 
State from their political connexion, and leave 
them free to organize a separate government. 
The President’s Proclamation on this threaten- 
ing ordinance is a long argumentative docu- 
ment, of a very different character from that of 
the merely objurgatory and menacing speeches 
we are accustomed to hear on less justifiable 
occasions. The President does not only insist 
on the law and the cannon, he reasons and en- 
deavours to show the propriety of the law and 
the policy of obedience. He does not bluster 
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of making the law respected by compulsion, 
but begins by attempting to procure its accept- 
ance by reason. He ultimately alludes to the 
extreme measures which may become neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Union—the 
recourse to force—but not?till he has exhausted 
argument and persuasion. The President has 
not, indeed, to support the dignity of a crown 
which cannot condescend to expostulation and 
argument, and speaks its savage rebukes 
through the mouth of the cannon, but he has 
to support the rationality of a government 
which has nothing to consider but what is due 
to the general interests. 

The Standard, which we have always es- 
teemed an excellent ally to the cause of truth, 
by familiarizing the Tory faction and Aristo- 
cratic coteries with the forms of argumenta- 
tion, and brilliantly teaching the use of arms, 
of the encounter with which we can make 
greater advantage than the party in error can 
of their exercise—the Standard, a paper read 
and admired for its power by the sensible men 
of all political denominations, and neglected 
only by the dunces of its own party, says:— 

“ Undoubtedly a republic, in which the laws 
are impartially and vigorously enforced, is a 
better Conservative government than a mock 
monarchy, where the just authority of the 
state is deserted by a timid or treacherous 
Cabinet, and the laws trampled upon with im- 
punity by every ruffian who chooses to spurn 
them.” 

The Standard has to observe, that the peo- 
ple of the Union have laws imposed according 
to the principles of the Constitution. The 
men, on the other hand, who trample on the 
laws in Ireland, trample upon laws which have 
been forced upon them by a Legislature that 
declared itself corrupted, and therefore upautho- 
rized to make laws, and whose leaders in the 
work of Reform confessed the exasperating 
injustice of the system they are, under an- 
other name, endeavouring to continue. The 
Tariff was not enacted by a rotten Congress. 


From the Atheneum. 
NEW DUBLIN PERIODICALS. 


* The Dublin University Calendar for 1833.’ 
—We hail with pleasure the first fruits of the 
reformation that has taken place in the Irish 
University, and sincerely trust that no calami- 
tous circumstances will impede the progress 
of its improvement. The Calendar, now pub- 
lished for the first time, is a work possessing 
greater interest than its name would seem to 
import; its distinguished editor (the Rev. J. 
H. Todd) has prefixed to it an historical in- 
troduction, on the early state and progress of 
education in Ireland, and rarely have we seen 
an essay in which antiquarian research has 
been so happily united with sound judgment 
and enlightened discrimination. The classifi- 
cation of the University lists is more perfect 
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than in the Oxford and Cambridge Calend 
and the most scrupulous care has bee ~ 

< ° N exer 
cised to attain accuracy. Appended to the 
work are the examination papers for the 
medals, for the premiums in Mathematics and 
Divinity, and for the last vacant fellowshj 
If we may consider these as any test of the 
quantity of knowledge requé ed for the attain. 
ment of literary honours in the Irish Univer. 
sity, we are sure that Dublin may, in this re 
spect, challenge competition with any other 
University in Europe. We were particular) 
pleased with Smith’s examination for the clas. 
sical medals; his questions are not merely a 
peals to the memory—they require not simply 
information, but reflection on information ; they 
demand the exercise of judgment, discrimin. 
tion, and taste. 

* Tie Dublin University Review, No. I’ 
This work has been started by a society of 
young men, anxious to establish some period. 
ical in Dublin which might foster and encoy. 
rage native literature. In this age of maga. 
zine decadency, we cannot venture to promise 
success, but we may say that we have rarely 
seen the first number of a periodical that put 
forth better claims. Among its principal arti. 
cles is Professor Hamilton's Introductory Lee. 
ture on Astronomy, in which elegant literature 
is happily united with profound science; a very 
learned and ingenious paper on the Greek Tn- 
gedians, and a most amusing sketch by the 
author of ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Pes- 
santry.’ The first appearance of the hero of 
this last paper secured for him our good opi- 
nion; and we shal] play gentleman usher on 
this occasion, and present Neal Malone to our 
readers :-— 

“Though a tailor, and only four feet four in 
height, Neal Malone was descended from a 
fighting family, who had signalized themselves 
in as many battles as ever any single hero of 
antiquity fought. His father, his grandfather, 
and his great grandfather, were all fighting 
men, and his ancestors in general, up, probably, 
to Con of the Hundred Battles himself. No 
wonder, therefore, that Neal’s blood should ery 
out against the cowardice of his calling; no 
wonder that he should be an epitome of all that 
was valorous and heroic in a peaceable man, 
for we neglected to inform the reader that 
Neal, though ‘bearing no base mind,’ never 
fought any man in his own person. That, how- 
ever, deducted nothing from his courage. If 
he did not fight, it was simply because he 
found cowardice universal. No man would 
engage him; his spirit blazed in vain: his thirst 
for battle was doomed to remain unquenched, 
except by whiskey, and this only increased it 
In short, he could find no foe. He has often 


been known to challenge the Arst cudgel play- 
ers and pugilists of the parish; to provoke men 
of fourteen stone weight; and to bid mortal 
defiance to faction heroes of all grades—but 
in vain. * * * Neal saw all this with a lofty 





indignation ; he deplored the degeneracy of 
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the times, and thought it hard that the de- 
gendant of such a fighting family should be 
doomed to pass through life peaceably, whilst 
so many excellent rows and riots took place 
around him. It was a calamity to see every 
man's head broken but his own; a dismal] 
thing to observe his neighbours go about with 
their bones in bandages, yet his untouched ; 
and his friends beat black ‘and blue, whilst his 
gwa cuticle remained undiscoloured, 

« ¢ Blur-an’-agers!’ exclaimed Neal one day, 
when half-tipsy in the fair, ‘am I never to get 
a bit of fightin’! Is there no cowardly spal- 

n to stand afore Neal Malone? Be this and 
be that, I'm blue-moulded for want of a batin’! 
I'm disgracin’ my relations by the life I’m la- 
din’! Will none o’ yees fight me aither for 
love, money, or whiskey! frind or inimy, and 
bad luck to yees? I don’t care a traneen which, 
only out o’ pure frindship let us have a morsel 
o’ the rale kick-up, *tany rate. Frind or ininy, 
I say agin, if you regard me; sure (hat makes 
no differ, only let us have the fight.’” 

If the readers of the Athenzum desire fur- 
ther acquaintance with this humourous fellow, 
or to know how the valorous conceit was ta- 
ken out of him, they must turn to the original 
work, where they will find other entertaining 
matters. 

Dublin University Magazine, No. 1.’—We 
had just expressed our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the University Review, but with that 
editorial shake of the head which became our 
experience of the state of periodical literature, 
and the long list of Dublin failures, when, lo! 
we found “two Richmonds in the field.” This, 
we presume, is acting on the old joke, mis- 
taking it for a simple truth, that where one 
lawyer must starve, there is a livelihood for 
two. The magazine is strongly political, but 
neither personal nor acrimonious, and it con- 
tains many papers purely literary. There isa 
capital one by Mr. Lover, called ‘ Barny O’Reir- 
don the Navigator.’ We must give our read- 
ers an outline of this veritable history. 

Barny, it appears, was a fisherman of Kin- 
sale, whose opinions on certain points, and 
within certain geographical limits, that is, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, was always held 
to be law. Barny, as became his authority, 
was a bold talker, but having unhappily fallen 
in “wid a man that had sailed to Fingal,” the 
conceit was so taken out of him by this great 
navigator that he grew melancholy until he 
had persuaded one of the “snuggest” men in 
the neighbourhood “to make an export” and 
hazard a cargo of scalpeens (pickled mackerel) 
to the identical Fingal itself. Barny’s resolu- 
tion to venture on this distant navigation was 

suddenly made known—his cargo was hurried 
on board—all things were ready for departure 
—when, at the last moment, his heart seemed 
to misgive him. There were objections, it ap- 
peared, to sailing on Wednesday—Thursday 
was ominous—Friday notoriously unlucky ;— 
on Saturday, however, he was on board, his 
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face beaming with good humour, his hand on 
the helm, and his little boat cleaving the blue 
sea. The truth now turned out to have been, 
that Barny had been a little perplexed how to 
reach this same Fingal, when a vessel bound 
there, as he heard, came into the harbour of 
Kinsale, and his indecision had arisen from 
not knowing exactly when she would proceed 
on her voyage; for Barny knowing nothing of 
star or compass had resolved to steer to the 
destined port in the wake of the great vessel. 
Now, however, they were fairly at sea—had 
been sailing many days with a flowing sheet 
and a fresh breeze—and Barny and his crew 
were congratulating themselves on the warm 
weather, and that it was “ goin’ to be the finest 
sayson—God bless it—that ever kem out 0’ 
the skies for many a long year,” and wonder- 
ing at “the mighty wid channel” in those 
parts, when it was found that the provisions 
began to fail, and he and his companions were 
obliged to have recourse to the cargo, and take 
a feed or two on the scalpeens. Barny at last 
began to get uneasy at the length of the voy- 
age—and his little crew, though they had 
never presumed to question his proceedings, 
had some misgivings upon the subject. Barny, 
too much of a philosopher to boast of the ori- 
ginality of his undertaking, had rather led 
them to believe that he was sailing to Fingal 
after the established usage—it was only “two 
people thravelling the same road”—but, urged 
at last by hunger, he resolved to put along- 
side the great ship, which a light wind enabled 
him to do, and with which he had hitherto 
avoided all communication, lest his intentions 
should be discovered. We shall now give the 
conclusion in Mr, Lover’s own words:— 

“ «Why, thin, blur an’ agers, Captain dear, 
do you expec’ to be there soon?” 

« «Where? said the Captain. 

«“ «Oh, you know yourself,’ said Barny. 

“ «It’s well for me I do,’ said the Captain. 

“ +Thrue for you, indeed, your honour,’ said 
Barny, in his most insinuating tone, ‘but whin 
will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, Captain 
jewel? : 

«+1 dare say in about three months,’ said 
the Captain. 

**Oh, Holy Mother!” ejaculated Barny, 
‘three months—arrah its jokin’ you are, Cap- 
tain dear, and only want to freken me.’ 

“*How should I frighten you! asked the 
Captain. 

“*Why, thin, your honour, to tell God's 
thruth, I heerd you wor goin’ there, an’ as I 
wanted to go there too, I thought I couldn’t do 
better nor to folly a knowledgable gintleman 
like yourself, and save myself the throuble iv 
findin’ it out.’ 

“¢*And where do you think I am going?’ 
said the Captain. 

“ «Why, thin,’ said Barny, ‘Isn't it to Fingal?’ 

“ * No,’ said the Captain, ‘’tis to Bengal.’ 

“*QOh! ’s blakey !’ said Barny, ‘ What'll 
I do now at all at all!”’ 
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‘ The Dublin Penny Journal.’—Surely the 
metropolis of the sister island is more than 
usually active at this moment, and has opened 
the new year with extraordinary exertion and 
spirit. This humble work is a very creditable 
one, and contains a great deal of interesting 
information. 


a al 


From the Spectator. 
THE MINISTRY AND THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 

Every one must be struck with the great 
apparent strength of ministers in the new 
a of Commons. And yet, if we come to 
analyze the composition of it a little more 
closely, we shall see cause to correct our first 
impressions. We shall then discover, that it 
is the popular party which is so powerful, not 


the ministerial. There is a large body of 


members avowedly determined to oppose the 
ministry on all unpopular measures. There 
is a still larger portion, who, although the pro- 
fessed supporters of the Whig government, 
are yet so bound by pledge and engagements 
to their constituents to vote for liberal mea- 
sures,—and so well aware too that their next 
return depends wholly upon their present be- 
haviour,—that Lords Grey and ALrnorp will 
find themselves in a pitiable minority, should 
they attempt to pursue a temporizing policy, 
or arrest the march of reform either in church 
or state. 

There never was a ministry who possessed 
so small a body of “thick and thin” partizans. 
That worthless class of persons were almost 
completely rooted up with the rotten boroughs. 
Members of Parliament are now answerable 
for their conduct to their constituents, not to 
the ministry, nor to their aristocratic patrons. 
Some years ago, a whipper-in of Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH’S cabinet, complained to Mr. Lys- 
TER, the member for Shrewsbury, who was an 
independent Tory country gentleman, that 
he did not vote regularly with government; 
and intimated that his insubordination should 
be mentioned to the Earl of Powis, the pre- 
sumed patron of the honourable member. We 
believe that Lord CasTLereaGu received a 
message from Mr. Lysrrer that made him cau- 
tious of meddling any more in that matter; 
but the fact speaks volumes as to the mode in 
which the House was managed, and how they 
who were above being bribed, were attempted 
to be bullied. But we repeat, those days are 
passed, never to return. The present minis- 
try stands upon far different, upon far higher 
ground. In all vigorous and well-directed 
efforts to secure the independence of mem- 
bers and their constituents—to reform the 
church and the law department—to remodel 
our colonial policy—to sweep away monopolies 
—to promote the political and moral educa- 
tion of the people—and to lessen the public 
burdens by the practice of rigid economy,— 
in all such attempts as these, Lord Grey will 
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be supported by incomparably the most vir. 
tuous, disinterested, and powerful majority 
that ever voted in the great council of the ng. 
tion. Never in the history of this country 
was a ministry so powerful for good: neyer 
on the other hand, was one so impotent for 
evil. If any one doubts the truth of this Jat. 
ter assertion, once more we say, examine the 
composition of the House of Commons ; refer 
back to the electioneering professions of jts 
members, which are studiously treasured y 
by the people ; watch the progress of libera] 
opinions among that people ; consider the keen 
attention to the conduct of public men, and the 
improved capacity to judge correctly of it, 
which distinguishes them from the men of the 
last generation. The result of such inquiries, 
if we mistake not, will be the firm conviction, 
that a temporizing administration, with ap 
aristocratical bias, will not live through one 
session of Parliament. 

To whom much is given, from him much 
will be required. Let Lord Grey recollect 
this. The people of England have trusted 
him as never was minister trustéd before, If 
he turn craven or false—if he withdraw his 
hand from the plough, or shrink from driving 
it deep into the furrows of corruption—the 
language will fail in terms sufficiently strong 
to express the scorn and ignominy which will 
blast his now honoured name. For our own 
parts, though we repose no blind confidence in 
any minister, we entertain high hopes of Earl 
Grey—in spite of the speakership; and we 
know, moreover, there is now an organization 
in the public opinion of England, sufficiently 
powerful to scatter to the winds any gover 
ment that dared to withstand its behests. 

— +o 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE POET’S DYING HYMN. 

— Be mute who will, who can, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice 

Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear'd tor thy presence ; therefore am T bound 

To worship here and every where.— Wordsworth. 
Tur blue, deep, glorious heavens !—I lift mine eye, 

And bless thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 

Of their calm temple still !—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my 

sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 








That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely solemn and divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, ; 
In the earth’s garden—’midst the mountains 
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And the low thrillings of the forest-shade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
No solitude—for there I felt Thee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep moanings 
read, 
To an the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if I have kept it free 
pure—a consecration unto Thee : 
- I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterancy hath by Thee been fraught 

With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seéd, the breathings of my 

thought, 

And by the swift winds bid them be convoy’d 
To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home : 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that, perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer !—for this alone 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a colouring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its anguish or its woe may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, 
or dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torch-light for the race was fed ; 
That passing storms have only fanned the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire ! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 

Each sound and token of the dying day ! 
Thou — me not, though earthly life grows 

pale, 

I am not darkly sinking to decay : 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its coral streams, 

And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poet’s dreams, 

Be lovely still in my departing eyes ; 
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’Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear : 
I bless Thee, O my God! , 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould, 
No longer vassals to the changeful hour : 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: __- 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes, the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of the eternal melodies, 
The spirit-music, unpurturb’d and clear : 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now aid, sustain me still !—To Thee I come, 
Make Thou my dwelling where thy children 
' 


are ! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning Star, 
The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death! 
I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 





From the same: 
THE YELLOW LEAF. 


BY DELTA. 


Tue year is on the wane—the blue 
Of heaven assumes a paler hue, 
And when the sun comes forth at morn, 
Through melancholy mists forlorn, 
Awhile he struggles, ere his beam 
Falls on the forest and the stream, 
And then, ’tis with a feebler power 
He gilds the day, and marks the hour! 
Scathed are the mountains and the plains 
By sweeping winds and plashing rains, 
And both that wintry look assume, 
Which speaks to us of wither’d bloom, 
And vanish’d beauty ; roaring floods 
Are grown from tiny streams ; the woods 
From the fresh emerald green are grown 
To yellow sere, and suilen brown ; 
And all things which the eyes survey, 
Speak to us only of decay ! 


But yet no hour more sweet than this, 
More perfect in its tranquil bliss, 

Could man of heaven desire; the light 
Of eve is melting into night, 

And from her eastern shrine, where lie, 
Pillow d upon the soft blue sky, 

A wreathe of snowy clouds—the rim 

Of the white moon about to swim 

Her course of glory ; all around 

The scene becomes enchanted ground ; 
The stream that late in darkness: stray’d, 
The forest late so black with shade, 

Are lighted up; and lo! the hills 

A flood of argent glory fills— 

While even—far off—the murmuring sea 





Is seen in its immensity, 
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A line of demarcation given 
As ’twere between the earth and heaven ! 


In gazing o’er a scene so fair, 
Well may the wondering mind compare 
Majestic nature with the strife 
And littleness of human life! 
Within the rank and narrow span, 
Where man contends with brother man, 
And where, a few brief seasons past, 
Death is the common doom at last, 
What find we? In our hour of need, 
The generous thought, the liberal deed— 
Or in prosperity, the kind 
O’erflowing of congenial mind ? 
Ah no! instead of these, to Woe 
Is ever given another blow; 
A drop to Misery’s cup of gall ; 
To Error’s feet a farther fall ; 
And, where ’tis least expected, still 
Grows up Resentment, or I]l-will— 
Envy has poison, and has power 
To wither Friendship’s brightest flower ; 
And Love, too oft a gilded dream, 
Melts like the rain-drop in the stream. 


But Nature grows not old ; ’tis we 
Who change, and not the flower or tree— 
For years, as they revolve, renew 
The faded with reviving dew 
And genial heat, until as bright 
Earth rises on the startled sight, 
As when enchanted Adam’s eyes 
The emerald groves of Paradise— 
And shower’d the new-made sun his beams 
On spangled plains, and crystal streams ! 


Oh could we let the heart retain 
Its glow, and dash away the stain, 
Which sins of others, or our own, 
Have made its tablet white upon, 
Then might we feel that Earth is not 
Entirely an accursed spot ; 
That gleams of Beauty, sparks of bliss 
Flash oft athwart Life’s drear abyss ; 
That, from the poison cup of Woe, 
A balm of healing oft may flow; 
That round the heart are twisted ties 
To keep us good, or make us wise ; 
That Duty is the Polar Star, 
That leads to peace, though from afar; 
And to the pure in heart are given 
Visions, whose resting-place is Heaven! 
—— 
From the same. 
LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
The Sunbeams, fellow-revellers, 
Go out to play together: 
They be the favoured travellers 
That, high or low, 
Where’er they go, 
Aye make their own good weather! 
What though they now be tarrying 
Away among the shadow 
That, in cold gloom, is burying 
Our greenwood here and meadow; 
And round our hills and valleys, is 
A prison chill and black ; 








Light and Darkness. 


Yet have they built them palaces 
Of gold upon its back, 
With roofs of rainbow trellises, 
Out of the drifting rack !— 
O high and happy Family, 
And favour’d as you are, 
That, from the Father-glory, be 
Permitted tu the mystery ~ 
Of the extremest star— 
World-sentinelling warriors, 
That pitch your purple camps 
About the Night’s black barriers, 
And from her prey 
Fright her away, 
Ye watchmen of the Universe ! with ever-burning 
lamps— 
O far-carousing brotherhood, . 
That round the steaming earth, 
To drink the dews are gathered— 
In glee benign, 
To drink the wine, 
Thet, in her liberal mirth, 
The ripe star yieldeth sweet and strong— 
Oh who can lonely be— 
Oh who can feel alone among 
Such noble company ? 


From her bleak hemisphere, each planet’s Night 
Sighs, “I am lonely—I am all alone ; 
In utter solitude my vacant cone 
Flies through the infinite assault of Light; 
That swift and subtle, circumscribes my flight 
To the vague shelter of my rolling throne— 
But that I clasp, from dewy zone to zone, 
In constant maintenance of solemn right. 
Thus round the heavens, unwearied in the war, 
Circuit on circuit endless have I run; 
Portending patient, from the shielding star, 
My dim defiance on the baflled Sun— 
Many, alas, and far-remote we are ; 
But ere Creation’s inroad we were One. 


« And still without Creation, One remains; 
One mighty Mother. We, her brood forlorn, 
Fulfil our exile ever since the morn, 

Of her defacement with Light’s primal stains; 

Since Sun and Satellite, in whirling chains, 
First swung their torture through her bosom 

torn ; 
And comets on their roving frenzy borne, 

Shot past in new extravagance of pains. 

Yet still, beyond the blazing wanderer’s quest, 
Beyond the constellated sphere’s array ; 

Dreamless of Us her children, here, oppress’d 
W ith circumscription of incessant Day; 

The venerable Darkness lives alway, 

Wrapt in her own dread majesty of Rest 

Rest, rest—alas, there is no rest for me; 
Though to a weary world I be its giver: 

By summer and by spring, from land to sea, 
The flaming persecutor clips me ever— 
When will the silver bow exhaust the quiver? 

When will old darkness come and set me free! 
Mother, O mother, when wilt thou deliver 

Thy lone child from this fiery agony !— 

Quiet, O quiet, when shall I be lying 
Nowhere within thy peaceful void again, 

Evermore drifting down in solemn slumber, 
Where never star dived through the empty main, 
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And Silence hears his own voice only crying— 
Shout, Freedom, for the fall of Sound, and Shape 
and Number !” 
Which of the host of Heaven— 
Which of the noble Archers of the Light-- 
Far-smiters of the Night, 
To whom the abyss is given, 
From side to side, a mark for their encircling aim; 
Shall, from his radiant tower, 
Send down a voice of power— 
A voice of rolling spheres, with thunderous ac- 
claim— 
And to the melancholy Nothing cry, 
« Darkness, despair—for I shall never die !” 


None.— 
Neither Star nor Sun ; 
Nor Comet from the outer waste returning.— 
Comet, and Sun, and Star, 
Death’s heritage ye are! 
Here, here, the immortal Light of Life is burning ! 
Here in the conscious soul, 
That, from its divine dwelling, 
Looks out upon the whole ; 
Around, below, above ; 

And, with the pride of nobler virtue swelling, 
While blessing sun and plaret as they roll, 
Makes very Darkness Light, from pole to pole, 

By glorious strength of universal love. 


a 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BAN- 

DITTL* 

Mr. Mac Fartane most truly observes, that 
“there are few subjects that interest us more 
generally than the adventures of robbers and 
banditti. In our infancy they awaken and rivet 
our attention as much as the best fairy tales ; 
and when our happy credulity in all things 
is wofully abated, and our faith in the super- 
natural fled, we still retain our taste for the 
adventurous deeds and wild lives of brigands. 
Neither the fulness of years nor the maturity 
of experience and worldly wisdom can render 
us insensible to tales of terror such as fasci- 
nated our childhood, nor preserve us from a 
‘creeping of the Hlesh’ as we read or listen to 
the narrative containing the daring exploits of 
some robber-chief, his wonderful address, his 
narrow escapes, and his prolonged crimes, seat- 
ed by our own peaceful hearth.” 

This taste will be amply gratified by a pe- 
rusal of these volumes, which are full of peril- 
ous adventure, hair-breadth escapes, and 
shocking murders; and we have only to en- 
treat that our readers will not peruse the re- 
mainder of this column till after dark, that 
they may have the full benefit of the horrors 
we are about to lay before them. 

The Bandit’s Test.—* A young man, who 
had been several years an outlaw, on the vio- 
lent death of the chief of the troop he belong- 





The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all 
Parts of the World. By C. Mac Farlane, Faq.. Author of 
‘Constantinople in 1829,"" and the “ Romance of Ltalian 
History.” 2 vols. London, 1833, Bull; Andrews. 
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ed to, aspired to be Capo-bandito in his stead. 
He had gone through his noviciate with ho- 
nour, he had shown hoth cunning and courage 
in his calling as brigand, but the supremacy of 
the band was disputed with him by others, and 
the state of the times bade the robbers be spe- 
cially careful as to whom they elected for 
their leader. He must be the strongest-nerved 
fellow of the set! The ambitious candidate of- 
fered to give any, even the most dreadful 
proof of his strength of nerve; and a monster 
among his companions proposed he should go 
to his native village and murder a young girl 
to whom he had been formerly attached. *I 
will do it,’ said the ruffian, who at once de- 
parted on his infernal mission. When he 
reached the village, he dared not present him- 
self, having begun his crimes there by mur- 
dering a comrade: he skulked behind an old 
stone fountain, outside of the village, until 
near suuset, when the women came forth with 
their copper vases on their heads to get their 
supplies of water at the fountain. His mis- 
tress came carelessly gossiping with the 
rest. He could have shot her with his rifle, 
but he was afraid of pursuit, and wanted, be- 
sides, time to secure and carry off a bloody 
trophy. He therefore remained quiet, only 
hoping that she might loiter behind the rest. 
She, however, was one of the first to balance 
her vessel of water on her head, and to take 
the path to the village, whither all the gos- 
sips soon followed her. What was now to be 
done? He was determined to go through the 
ordeal, and consummate the hellish crime. A 
child went by the fountain whistling. He laid 
down his rifle, so as not to alarm the little vil- 
lager, and presenting himself to him, gave him 
the reliquary he had worn round his neck for 
years, and which was well known to his mis- 
tress, and told him to run with it to her, and 
tell her an old friend desired to speak with her 
at the fountain. The child took the reliquary, 
and a piece of silver which the robber gave 
him on his vowing by the Madonna to say 
nothing about the matter in the village before 
one hour of the night, and ran on to the vil- 
lage. ‘Tlie robber then retired behind the old 
fountain, taking his rifle in his hand, and 
keeping a sharp look out, lest his mistress 
should betray him, or not come alone. But 
the affectionate girl, who might have loved 
him still, in spite of his guilt, who might have 
hoped to render him succour on some urgent 
need, or, perhaps, to hear that he was peni- 
tent and anxious to return to society, went 
alone and met him at the fountain, where, as 
the bells of the village church were tolling the 
Ave Maria, her lover met her, and stabbed her 
to the heart! The monster then cut off her 
head, and ran away with it to join the bri- 
gands, who were obliged to own, that after 
such a deed and such a proof as he produced 
he was worthy to be their chief.” 

Hungarian Horse-dealer.—* On the third 
night after his departure from Vienna, he 
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stopped at a quiet inn, situated in the suburbs]wasdrunk. There was, however, slight com. 
of a small town. He had never been there | fort in this, for he might only have swallowed 
before, but the house was comfortable, and the} wine to make him the more desperate and 
appearance of the people about it respectable. |the traveller was convinced he had heard the 
Having first attended to his tired horse, he sat| voices of other men without, who might clim) 
down to supper with his host and family. Du-jinto the room to assist their brother villain iy 
ring the meal, he was asked whence he came, | case any resistance should be made. His as. 
and when he had said from Vienna, all pre-|tonishment, however, was great and reviving 
sent were anxious to know the news. The] when he heard the fellow Seow off his jacket 
dealer told them all he knew. The host then/on the floor, and then toss himself upon the 
inquired what business had carried him to Vi-|bed under which he lay. Terror, however 
enna. He told them he had been there tosell | had taken too firm a hold of the traveller to be 
some of the best horses that were ever taken {shaken off at once,—his ideas were too con. 
to that market. When he heard this, the host | fused to permit his imagining any other mo. 
cast a glance at one of the men of the family |tive for such a midnight intrusion on an up. 
who seemed to be his son, which the dealer}armed man with property about him, save that 
scarcely observed then, but which he had rea-|of robbery and assassination, and he lay quiet 
son to recall afterwards. When supper was| where he was until he heard the fellow aboye 
finished, the fatigued traveller requested to be|him snoring with all the sonorousness: of 
shown to his bed. The host himself took up|drunkard. Then, indeed, he would have left 
a light, and conducted him across a little yard | his hiding-place, and gone to rouse the people 
at the back of the house to a detached build-jin the inn to get another resting-place, ip. 
ing, which contained two rooms, tolerably de-|stead of the bed of which he had been dispos. 
cent for an Hungarian hostel. In the inner of|sessed in so singular a manner; but, just as 
these rooms was a bed, and here the host left} he came to this resolution, he heard the door 
him to himself. As the dealer threw off his}of the outer room open—then stealthy steps 
jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist|cross it—then the door of the very room he 
where his money was deposited, he thought | was in was softly opened, and two men, one of 
he might as we)l see whether it was all safe.| whom was the host, and the other his son, ap 
Accordingly, he drew out an old leathern|peared on its threshold. ‘Leave the light 
purse that contained his gold, and then a tat-| where it is,’ whispered the host, ‘or it may 
tered parchment pocket-book that enveloped |disturb him and give us trouble.’ ‘There is 
the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both |no fear of that,’ said the younger man, also in 
were quite right, he laid them under the bol-/a whisper, ‘ we are two to one; he has nothing 
ster, extinguished the light, and threw himself] but a little knife about him—he is déad asleep 
on the bed, thanking God and the saints that|/too! hear how he snores!’ * Do my bidding, 
had carried him thus far homeward in safety.|said the old man sternly; ‘ would you have 
He had no misgiving as to the character of the| him wake and rouse the neighbourhood with 
people he had fallen amongst to hinder his re-|his screams?’ As it was, the horror-stricken 
pose, and the poor dealer was very soon enjoy-| dealer under the bed could scarcely suppressa 
ing a profound and happy sleep. He might/shriek, but he saw that the son left the light 
have been in this state of beatitude an hour or|in the outer room, and then, pulling the door 
two, when he was disturbed by a noise like| partially after them to skreen the rays of the 
that of an opening window, and by a sudden|lamp from the bed, he saw the two murderers 
rush of cool night air; on raising himself on | glide to the bed-side, and then heard a rustli 
the bed, he saw peering through an open/motion as of arms descending on the bed- 
window which was almost immediately above | clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound, 
the bed, the head and shoulders of 4 man, who| that turned his soul sick, for he knew it came 
was evidently attempting to make his ingress|from knives or daggers penetrating to the 
into the room that way. As the terrified|heart or vitals of a human being like himself, 
dealer looked, the intruding figure was with-|and only a few inches above his own body. 
drawn, and he heard a rumbling noise, and| This was followed by ene sudden and violent 
then the voices of several men, as he thought, |start on the bed, accompanied by a moan. 
close under the window. ‘The most dreadful |Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent 
apprehensions, the more horrible as they were|by an increase of weight caused by one or 
so sudden, now agitated the traveller, who,|both the murderers throwing themselves upon 
scarcely knowing what he did, but utterly des-| it, until it pressed on the body of the traveller. 
pairing of preserving his lite, threw himself|There was an awful silence for a moment or 
under the bed. He had scarcely done so, when | two, and then the host said, ‘he is finished—l 
the hard breathing of a man was heard at the|have cut him across the throat—take the mo 
open window, and the next moment a robust|ney, I saw him put it under his bolster.’ ‘I 
fellow dropped into the room, and after stag-|have it, here it is,’ said the son: ‘a purse 
gering across it, groped his way by the walls|a pocket-book.’ The traveller was then re 
to the bed. Fear almost deprived the|lieved from the weight that had oppressed him 
horse-dealer of his senses, but yet he perceiv-|almost to suffocation; and the assassins, who 
ed that the intruder, whoever he might be,|seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the 
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room, took up the light, and disappeared alto- 
r from the apartment. No sooner were 
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who is this?” and rushed together to the bed- 
side. 


The lights were lowered; their rays 


they fairly gone than the poor dealer crawled] fell full upon the ghastly face and bleeding 


from under the bed, took one desperate leap, | t 
and escaped through the little window by 
which he had seen enter the unfortunate 
wretch, who had evidently been murdered in 
hisstead. He ran with all his speed into the 


hroat of a young man. At the sight, the 


younger of the murderers turned his head, and 
swooned in silence ; but the father, uttering a 
shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the eter- 
nally damned alone might equal its effect, 


town, where he told his horrid story and mi-|threw himself on the bed, and on the gashed 


nculous escape to the night-watch. The 


and bloody body, and murmuring in his throat, 


ight-watch conducted him to the burgomas-|‘ My son! I have killed mine own son!’ also 


ter, who was soon aroused from his sleep, and 


uainted him with all that had happened.|his situation in insensibility. 


found a temporary relief from the horrors of 


The next mi- 


In Jess than half an hour from the time of his|nute the wretched hostess, who was innocent 


escape from it, the horse-dealer was again at |< 
the murderous inn with the magistrate, and a 


of all that had passed, and who was, without 


knowing it, the wife of a murderer, the mo- 


strong force of the horror stricken inhabitants} ther of a murderer, and the mother of a mur- 


and the night-watch, who had all run thither | ¢ 
in the greatest silence. 


lered son—of a son killed by a brother and a 


In the house ali] father, ran to the apartment, and would have 


seemed as still as death; but as the party| increased tenfold its already insupportable hor- 
went round to the stables they heard a noise:|rors by entering there, had she not been pre- 


cautioning the rest to surround the inn and 
the outhouses, the magistrate, with the travel- 
ler and some half-dozen armed men, ran to the 


vented by the honest townspeople. 
been roused from sleep by the noise made in 
the stable, and then by her husband’s shriek, 


She had 


stable-door : this they opened, and found with-|and was now herself shrieking and frantic car- 


in the host and his son digging a grave. The 
first figure that met the eyes of the murderers 
was that of the traveller. The effect of this 
on their guilty souls was too much to be borne ; 
they shrieked, and threw themselves on the 
ground ; and though they were immediately 
seized by hard griping hands of real flesh and 
blood, and heard the voices of the magistrate 
and their friends and neighbours, denouncing 
them as murderers, it was some minutes ere 
they could believe that the figure of the travel- 
ler that stood among them was other than a 
spirit. It was the hardier villain, the father, 
who, on hearing the stranger's voice continu- 
ing in conversation with the magistrate, first 
gained sufficient command over himself to 
raise his face from the earth; he saw the 
stranger still pale and haggard, but evidently 
unhurt. The murderer’s head spun round 
confusedly ; but, at length rising, he said to 
those who held him, * Let me see that stran- 
ger nearer; let me touch him—only let me 
touch him !’ The poor horse-dealer drew back 
in horror and disgust. * You may satisfy him 
in this,’ said the magistrate; ‘he is unarmed 
and unnerved, and we are here to prevent his 
doing you harm.’ On this the traveller let 
the host approach him, and pass his hand over 
his person, which, when he had done, the vil- 
lain exclaimed, ‘I am no murderer! Who 
says | ama murderer” ‘That shall we see 
anon,’ said the traveller, who led the way to 
the detached apartment, followed by the ma- 
gistrate, by the two prisoners, and all the par- 
ty which had collected in the stable on hear- 
ing what passed there. Both father and 
son walked with considerable confidence into 
the room; but when they saw by the lamps 
the night-watch and others held over it, that 
there was a body covered with blood, lying 
upon the bed, they cried out, ‘ How is this! 





ried back into the inn by main force. 
two murderers were forthwith bound and car- 
ried to the town jail, where, on the examina- 
tion, which was made the next morning, it ap- 


The 


peared from evidence that the person murder- 


ed was the youngest son of the landlord of the 
inn, and a person never suspected of any crime 
more serious than habitual drunkenness; that 


instead of being in bed, as his father and bro- 
ther had believed him, he had stolen out of the 
house, and joined a party of carousers in the 
town: of these boon companions, all appeared 
in evidence; and two of them deposed thet 
the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, 
and dreading his father’s wrath, should he 
rcus2 the house in such a state, and at that 
late hour, had said to them that he would get 
through the window into the little detached 
apartment, and sleep there, as he had often 
done before, and that they two had accompa- 
nied him, and assisted him to climb to the 
window. The deceased had reached the win- 
dow once, and as they thought would have got 
safe through it, but, drunk and unsteady as he 
was, he slipped back; they had then some dif- 
ficulty in inducing him to climb again, for, in 
the caprice of intoxication, he said he would 
rather go sleep with one of his comrades, How- 
ever, he had at last efiected his entrance; and 
they, his two comrades, had gone to their re- 
spective homes. The wretched criminals 
were executed a few weeks after the com- 
mission of the crime. They had confessed 
every thing, and restored to the horse-dealer 
the gold and the paper-money they had con- 
cealed, and which had led them to do a deed 
so much more atrocious than even they had 
contemplated.” 

The Spanish Brigand is a story communi- 
cated by Mr. Brockedon, and will be a relief 
to the last. 
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* A short time after the French war, and the 
restoration of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct 
made many of the loose guerilla parties con- 
tinue out in the country as brigands, an English 
merchant arrived one evening at asmall mean 
town at the foot of the Sierra Morena. In the 
posada of the place where he took up his lodg- 
ings for the night, he met a Spaniard of a com- 
manding figure, and of a sharp, intelligent, but 
amiable countenance. Much struck with his 
appearance, the Englishman entered into con- 
versation with him, and was still more delighted 
by his frank, spirited style of address and talk- 
ing. Before supper was ready, the two had 
established that sort of traveller-intimacy which 
is not perhaps the less delightful because it 
must finish in a few hours, and the parties, in 
all probability never meet again; and when the 
meal was served, they sat down to it together, 
each, apparently, anxious to know more of the 
other. They conversed together during the 
progress of the supper, and long after it was 
over, until the sinking and flickering lamps on 
the table warned the Englishman it must be 
time to retire to rest. As he rose to de so, the 
Spaniard, with all his former frankness and 
gentlemanly manner, asked him which way his 
road lay on the morrow. The English mer- 
chant replied across the Sierra Morena, and 
indicated the road he meant to take. The 
Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry 
for this, as he had reason to suspect that that 
very road at that very moment was beset by 
robbers, from whose numbersand activity there 
was no escape. The Englishman confessed 
that this was unpleasant news, particularly as 
the affairs that called him towards Madrid were 
urgent. ‘But cannot you stay where you are 
a day or two?” replied the Spaniard ; ‘ by that 
time they may have shifted their ground, and 
you may pass the mountains without meeting 
them.’ The Englishman repeated that his 
business was urgent, said he was no coward, 
that he had hitherto travelled in Spain without 
any misadventure, and hoped still to do so. 
‘ But, my good Senor,’ replied the Spaniard, 
‘you will not cross the mountains to-morrow 
without being robbed, take my word for that !’ 
‘Well, if it must be so, let them rob me,’ said 
the English merchant; ‘I have little money to 
lose, and they will hardly take the life de 
unarmed and unresisting man!’ ‘They have 
never been accustomed so to act—let it be said 
to the honour of the band, they are not such 
cowardly assassins,’ replied the Spaniard, who 
was then silent, and seemed to be musing to 
himself. The Englishman was beginning to 
call up one of the servants of the posada, to 
show him to his resting-place, when his com- 
panion, raising his hand said, ‘ Not yet, Senor, 
not yet! listen!” and he continued in an under- 
tone, ‘It was my fortune, some time since to 
have to cross the Sierra Morena alone, like 
you ; it was occupied then, as now, by the Sal- 
teadores ; but I met a man, also alone, as you 
have met me, who said he had rendered the 
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captain of the band some service, and that he 
could give me a pass which should cause m 
person and my property to be respected by the 
robbers, and enable me to cross the mountaing 
with perfect safety.” ‘A much better thi 
this than a king’s passport,’ said the astoniehel 
Englishman. ‘Pray what was it! and did it 
succeed?” ‘It was only a button,’ replied the 
Spaniard; ‘ it did all that had been promised 
and perhaps it has not yet lost its charm—| 
will give it you, here it is!’ After Searching 
in his pocket, the Spaniard produced 2.curiously 
filagreed silver button, and placed it in the 
hands of the Englishman, begging him to be 
careful of it, and to present it to any robbers 
that might attack him in the Sierra. ‘Bat 
were you really attacked on your journey ? ip. 
quired the merchant. ‘The button was re 
spected by all the robbers I met, and I believe 
I saw them all,’ said the Spaniard ; ‘but ask no 
more questions, and take care of the button! 
to-morrow you will see whether it has lost its 
charm.’ With many thanks, the Englishman 
took his leave, and went to bed. On the fol- 
lowing morning, when he continued his journey, 
the silver button ran in his head for some time, 
But it was not until noon, as he was toiling up 
one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, 
that he had the opportunity of trying its virtue, 
There his guide, who rode before him, was sud- 
denly knocked off his mule by a blow from the 
butt-end of a musket, and the next instant 
three other guns were levelled at the English- 
man’s breast, by men who stepped from behind 
arock. The attack was so sudden, that his 
ideas and recollection were disturbed, and he 
put his hand in his pocket, brought out his purse, 
and delivered it to the robbers, who were call- 
ing him all sorts of opprobrious names, before 
he thought of his silver button. But when the 
recollection came to his mind, and he produced 
it, much doubting of its efficacy, the oaths of 
the Salteadores were stopped at once, as though 
a sacred relic had been held before their eyes; 
they returned him his purse, earnestly entreated 
his pardon for all that had happened, and in- 
formed him that it was their bounden duty to 
see the bearer of that button safe across the 
mountains. Accordingly, on went the mer- 
chant with the brigands for his guard, he 
blessing the silver button, and they showing 
him every possible attention and respect. On 
their way they met with other robbers, which 
proved how formidable was the band, and how 
impossible it would have been to escape them 
without the charmed button. At length they 
came to a low, solitary house ina wild dell, far 
away from the beaten path across the Sierra, 
which they had abandoned for rocks that seemed 
never to have been trodden. Here the met 
chant was told he might stop and refresh him 
self. Nothing loath, he dismounted, and turned 
to the door, when his companion at the posada 
of the preceding evening—the donor of the 
magical button, met him on the threshold, with 
the words and gestures of an hospitable wel 
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come. His dress was changed—he now wore 
a splendid kind of uniform, the jacket of which 
was of velvet, embroidered with gold; but the 
Englishman recognised his commanding figure 
and impressive countenance in an instant, and 

ve him his handas a friend. ‘I got here be- 
t you,” said the captain of the banditti, for 
such in fact was the donor of the button, ‘and 
have prepared a good dinner for you, being 
very certain that what I gave you last night 
would bring you in safety under my root’.— 
The Englishman expressed his gratitude, and 
they sat down to dine. The bandit’s dishes 
were savoury and good, and his wine was bet- 
ter. As the wine warmed the Englishman, he 
again expressed his gratitude, and then ven- 
tured to say how astonished he was that a 

rson of his host’s manners, and one capable 
of such kind and generous feelings and actions, 
could lead such a kind of life. The robber 
drew his hand across his dark brow and fiery 
eyes, and said, ‘These are times when thieves 
and traitors thrive in the royal court and the 
offices of government, and honest patriots are 
driven to the highway. As a guerilla, I shed 
my blood for my country; for my king, who, 
when he returned, would have left me to starve 
or to beg! But no matter—this is no business 
of yours. I met you, liked your manners, and 
have saved you !—that is enough! say no more!’ 
The Englishman of course desisted, and soon 
after rose to take his leave. The captain, who 
recovered his good humour, told him he should 
have an escort yet a little further, and be put 
in the route he wished to follow. The mer- 
chant would then have returned the silver but- 
ton, but the robber insisted on his keeping it. 
‘You, or some friend of yours, may have to 
‘sag this way again,’ said he, ‘and whoever 
as the button to produce, will be respected 
as you have been respected! Go with God! 
and say nothing as to what has happened be- 
tween you and me and mine! Adios!’ The 
merchant’s farewell was an earnest and cor- 
dial one. Guided by the brigands, he soon 
reached the beaten road on the opposite side 
of the mountains, and would there have given 
them some money for the trouble he had caused 
them. They said they had their captain’s 
strict commands against this—they would not 
accept a real, but left him, wishing him a happy 
journey. Some time—lI believe some years 
after this adventure—the English merchant 
heard with deep regret that the Spanish rob- 


ber-chief, whom he described as being one of, 


the handsomest men he ever beheld, had been 
betrayed into the hands of government, and 
put to a cruel and ignominious death.” 

Our extracts have already extended to a 
great length, and we must therefore close our 
selection of stratagems, exploits, and piracies, 
even though we omit a curious account of a 
formidable female pirate, the widow of Ching- 
yih, of the Ladrones, for which we refer to the 
volumes themselves; and only say in conclu- 
sion, that Mr. Mac Farlane has collected and 
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narrated his robber annals with equal indus- 
try, spirit, and judgment. 


A 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE BURIAL OF THE MIGHTY. 
BY MRS, HEMANS, 


———— Many an eye 
May wail the dimming of the morning star. 
Shakspeare. 

A etorsous voice hath ceased !— 
Mournfully, reverently—the funeral chant 
Breathe reverently !—-There is a dreamy sound, 
A hollow murmur of the dying year, 

In the deep woods :——Let it be wild and sad! 

A more olian melancholy tone 

Than ever wail’d o’er bright things perishing ! 

For that is passing from the darken’d land, 

Which the green summer will not bring us back— 

Though all her songs return.—The funeral chant 

Breathe reverently !—They bear the mighty forth, 

The kingly ruler in the realms of mind— 

They bear him through the household paths, the 
groves, 

Where every tree had music of its own 

To his quick ear of Knowledge taught by Love— 

And he is silent !—Past the living stream 

They bear him now; the stream, whose kindly 
voice 

On alien shores his true heart burn’d to hear— 

And he is silent! O’er the heathery hills, 

Which his own soul hath mantled with a light 

Richer than Autumn’s purple, now they move— 

And he is silent !—he, whose flexile lips 

Were but unseal’d, and, lo! a thousand forms, 

From every pastoral glen and fern-clad height, 

In glowing life upsprang :—Vassal and chief, 

Rider and steed, with shout and bugle-peal, 

Fast rushing through the brightly troubled air, 

Like the Wild Huntsman’s band. And still they 
live, 

To those fair scenes imperishably bound, 

And from the mountain-mist still flashing by, 

Startle the wanderer who hath listen’d there, 

To the Seer’s voice: Phantoms of colour’d thought, 

Surviving him who raised.—O Eloquence ! 

O Power, whose breathings thus could wake the 
dead ! 

Who shall wake Thee ? Lord of the buried past ! 

And art thou there—to those dim nations join’d, 

Thy subject-host so long?--The wand is dropp’d, 

The bright lamp broken, which the gifted hand 

Touch’d and the Genii came !——Sing reverently 

The funeral chant!—The Mighty is borne home— 

And who shall be his mourners ?— Youth and Age, 

For each hath felt his magic:—Love and Grief, 

For he hath communed with the heart of each: 

Yes—the free spirit of humanity 

May join the august procession, for to him 

Its mysteries have been tributary things, 

And all its accents known :—from field or wave, 

Never was conqueror on his battle-bier 

By the vail’d banner and the muffled drum, 

And the proud drooping of the crested head, 

More nobly follow’d home.—The last abode, 

The voiceless dwelling of the Bard is reach’d : 
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A still majestic spot! girt solemnly By Him, who bow’d to take’ 
With all th’ imploring beauty of decay ; The death-cup for our sake, 
A stately couch midst ruins! meet for him The thorn the rod ; 
With his bright fame to rest in, as a king From the last dismay 

Of other days, laid lonely with his sword Was not to pass away— 
Beneath his head. Sing reverently the chant Aid us, O God! 

Over the honour’d grave !—the grave /--oh! say 
Rather the shrine !——An altar for the love, Tremblers beside the grave, 
The light, soft pilgrim-steps, the votive wreaths We call on Thee to save, 

Of years unborn :—a place where leaf and flower, Father divine ! 

By that which dies not of the sovereign Dead, Hear, hear our suppliant breath, 
Shall be made holy things ;—where every weed Keep us, in Life and Death, 
Shall have its portion of th’ inspiring gift Thine, only Thine ! 

From buried glory breath’d. And now whatstrain, 
Making victorious melody ascend 

High above sorrow’s dirge, befits the tomb, From the Monthly Magazine, 
Where He that sway’d the nations, there is laid, SONNET, 

The crown’d of men! 


——- 





A lowly, lowly song. WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE RHONE, 


Bureur river! seated on the vine-clad banks, 

Lowly and s lemn be And looking in the depth of thy clear stream, 

Thy children’s cry to thee, Of former happiness we fondly dream; 
Father divine ! Giving to God the bosom’s silent thanks, 

A hymn of suppliant breath, The snow-clad Alps, in graduating ranks, 

Owning that Life and Death Rise bold, and pure as heavenly mansions seem, 
Alike are thine! Beneath, the vales with ripening fruitage teem, 

oe : The margin soft thy winding current flanks, 

A spirit on its way, Nor is it idleness to pass the day 

Sceptred the earth to sway, ’*Mid soothing scenes like these, where neither car 

i. F rom thee was sent: Nor pain intrude on the creation gay, 

Now call’st thou back thine own— Which fancy builds like palaces in ‘air, 

Hence is that radiance flown— In hours which glide without a tear away— 
To earth but lent. Hours, which pure thought and deep contentment 

a? share. 

Watching in breathless awe, 

The bright head bow’d we saw, 
Beneath Thy hand! From the Examiner. 


gh Bae bao rss THE MOTE IN OUR BROTHER'S EYE 
Now o’er a brother’s bier, AND BEAM IN OUR OWN, 


Weeping we stand. 


ee 


Coup satire imagine any thing richeria 
How hath he pass’d !—the Lord human folly than the profound anxiety with 
Of each deep bosom-chord, which our Quidnunes are speculating on the 
To meet thy sight, dissolution of the American Union, while ou 
Unmantled and alone, own Union is in nearer jeopardy. Shouldt 
On thy blest mercy thrown, separation take place in the States and in the 
O Infinite! British Empire, Republicanism will have a» 
: thing to do with the first event, and Monarehy 
So, from his Harvest Home, will have been essentially concerned in the 
Must the tired peasant come ; second. The Siandard asks in its clear way= 
So, in our trust, ei ete : a 
Leader and king must yield Will institutions calculated for three millions 
The nohed seul. seveal’d of people, living, in a dispersed manner, a plain 
To thee, All-Just! and uniform rustic life, without commerce, aii 
properly without external political relations, suit 
a great, closely compacted, commercial, and in 
What then should be its might ? part manufacturing nation of fifteen millions, <a 
The lofty lay, tangled in all the politics of the whole world! 
That rush’d on eagle-wing— With us the question is not the effect of the 
What shall its memory bring ! interests of many, but of the wilfulness or ¢ 
What hope, what stay ? price of one. We have not to do with the && 
tanglements of millions, but with the vile m 
O Father! in that hour, trigues of a Court. Our government is a 
When Earth, all succouring power perplexed by the masses, but by the despi 
Shall disavow ; knot of intriguers about the one born to a& 
When spear, and shield, and crown, thority over us, whom it is so difficult to mail 
In faintness are cast down— tain in a dignity, that the thing cannot be dome 
Sustain us, Thou! much under a million a-year. 


The sword of many a fight— 























Philosophy of Apparitions. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS.* 


Notwithstanding the eagerness with which 
almost all educated persons disclaim a be- 
lief in the supernatural, and denounce, as a 
vulgar absurdity, the very notion of appari- 
tions, yet there are few, even of the bo dest 
and least credulous, who are not occasional- 

the victims of the very apprehensions 

which they deride ; and many of them have 
been driven to confess that their scepticism 
receives a more powerful support from their 
ride than from their reason. 

Occupied with professional toil, or en- 
sed with the objects of sense, and the 
zling prizes of ambition, the man of the 

world: scarcely recognizes himself as the 
of a spiritual nature,— 
-— ‘—— this freulty divine 

Is chain'd and tortured,—cabin’d, eribb’d, confined, 

And bred in darkness ;'—Byron. 
but even over this darkness the truth will} 
some time or other shine,— | 

¢The beam pour in, and time and skill will couch the 
blind.’ 

In the infinite variety of his works and ways 
the Almighty has provided numerous means 
for maintaining a strong sense of the super- 
natural. A mind of even ordinary energy 
naturally turns inwards when drawn from 


J 








| 
| 


its daily routine of thought and action; and 
if it is placed under circumstances of pow- 
erful association, or witnesses striking phe- 
nomena in the natural or moral world, it) 
speedily reverts to its own origin and desti-| 
ny, and spontaneously claims kindred with | 
the spiritual. Amid the solitude of ancient | 
grandeur the traveller feels as if he were} 
still encircled with its former tenants ;—he | 
acknowledges ‘ the power and magic of the 
Tuined battlement ;’ and, ‘becoming a paft 
of what has been,’ he recognizes, in the} 
sacred awe which breathes around him, that | 
* There is given 

Unto the things of earth which iume has bent, | 


A spirit's feeling.’ 
Bat it is not merely by its own creations | 
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were concentrated in this powerful appeal to 
our fears. In the still more terrific pheno- 
mena of the earthquake the poet has well 
described 

* The awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and tke birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

Frow their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 

Stumble o’er heaving plains,—and man’s dread hath 

no words.’ 

When the northern lights were first exhi- 
bited to our ancestors, they regarded them 
as an army of spiritual beings marshalled in 
prophetic array to warn them of approaching 
strife. In their indefinite outline they recog- 
nized the forms of their departed heroes ; 
in the meteoric play of their lights they saw 
the glancing of contending arms ; and in the 
slow and rapid movements of the aerial co- 
lumns they shadowed forth the evolutions of 
battle ; while the crimson tints of the elec- 
tric light painted to their imaginations the 
torrents of the blood-stained field. The 
frequent occurrence of these phenomena has 
now deprived them of their influence over 
the mind; but even we remember the awe 
which they inspired when they were seen 
accompanying and following the revolution- 
ary wars of the last century. 


Nor is it by material phenomena alone 
that the mind is drawn from its earthly con- 
cerns to a due sense of its position and its 
relations. Moral events address themselves 
still more powerfully to mankind, and 
through the channel of the affections we are 
often roused from a lethargy that would 
otherwise have been fatal. When domestic 
affliction presses its cold hand upon the 
heart, and throws a blackness over nature, 


material objects almost cease to influence 


us;—the mind discovers its true place in 
the scheme of infinite wisdom ;—it longs to 
follow the disembodied spirit from which it 
has been torn, and would almost welcome 
the stroke that could effect its liberation. 


Such are the means by which ordinary 
men are impressed with a serious, though 


that the mind feels its connexion with the|@" unacknowledged, awe of the —e 
spiritual world. There are events and scenes|Wrld. To the philosopher and the Chris- 
in nature so rare in their occurrence, or so|tian such reminiscences are less requisite. 
overpowering in their grandeur, or so terrific | Occupied with the study of his own mind, or 
in their effecis, that the mind springs, as it; With that of the material universe, the wise 
were, its earthly cable, and feels itself in|™4" !S too much conversant with mental ab- 
the immediate presence of more exalted in- | Stractions, and too familiar with the proofs 
telligences, In the darkness and crash of|°f an all-pervading spirit, to doubt the ex- 
the thunderbolt human courage stands apal-|iStence of a supernatural community, or to 
led, and we feel us if the divine ubiquity | yp wna dogmatically against the opinions 
of those— 


* Art.I. 1. Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions ; and an attempt to trace such Illusions to their 
Physical Causes. By Samucl Hibbert, M. D. F.R.S. E. 
Steond Edition, enlarged. Edinburgh, 1825. 

2 Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft. By Sir| 
Walter Scott, Bart. (Published in the ¢ Family Library.’) 


| 


| 


* Who deem that such inhebit many a spot, 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot.’ 
Every article of the Christian’s faith, and 
every effort that his duty demands from him, 
is associated with the convictions of super- 
The student of the Old 


Landon, 1830. jnatural agency. 
3. Letters on Natural Magic. By Sir David Brewster,|_/@Stament will scarcely renounce the belief 
K. H. (Published in the ‘ Family Library.’) London. 1831. | that descending spirits may converse with 


Museum.—V ou. XXII. No. 130. 9X 
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men;’ and, even in the miraculous events 
of the new dispensation, he discovers abun- 
dant proofs of a frequent communication be- 
tween the worlds of matter and of spirit. 
The feelings thus inspired by the sacred 
eanon are fostered by evey act of Christian 
piety. He whose struggles are to shake off 
the incubus of earthly passion,—whose as- 
pirations are after things unseen, and whose 
motto is STAND IN AWE AND SIN NOT, is not 
likely to disclaim the possibility of super- 
natural appearances. 

But while we allow, on these grounds, 
that a feeling in favour of apparitions is uni- 
versally prevalent,—and while we respect 
even the sacred principle on which a belief 
in them may be founded, yet we cannot find 
any evidence for admitting their existence. 

The miraculous interpositions which were 
necessary at the establishment of Christiani- 
ty have undoubtedly ceased; and, in pro- 
portion as knowledge has been diffused, and 
the doctrines of the reformed religion ad- 
vaneed, in the same proportion have the 
stories of apparitions diminished in number. 

Even those who are believers in the re- 
appearance of departed spirits, or in the ap- 
paritions of persons still alive, entertain no 
common opinion concerning the nature of 
these unearthly visitants. Nobody surely 
believes that the spirits of just men made 
perfect are reinvested with their sublunary 
drapery to frighten or to warn the careless,— 
and still less can it be supposed that the 
shades of the wicked are entrusted with this 
spiritual diplomacy. If such effects were 
necessary under the divine government of 
the world, they could be produced by the 
simple machinery of mental impressions, 
which have all the vivacity and force of the 
pictures of real objects. 

Some of the ancient philosophers, indeed, 
did attempt to assign a physical cause for 
the supposed reappearance of the dead; and 
our modern alchymists continued to invest 
that explanation with all the solemnity of 
truth. As the reptiles cast their skins, and 
leave behind them their real external cover- 
ing, in like manner it was supposed by 
Lucretius that the spirits of the departed 
were the superficial films or outward exuvie 
of the human body, which had escaped 
from the general law of mortality. This 
speculation was improved and extended by 
the alchymists of the seventeenth century, 
who conceived that by the processes of Pa- 
lingenesy, as it was called, they could repro- 
duce the rose, or any other plant, from its 
ashes. The saline residuum of the flower 
mixed with a certain substance, was exposed 
to a gentle heat, and from the midst of its 
ashes there arose, in all its native beauty, 
the stem, the leaves, and the corolla of the 
plant. In this fanciful result, which the 


alchymists declare that they obtained, Kir- 
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was the real origin of apparitions. As the 
saline particles of each part of the plant 
were supposed, in virtue of their specific 
affinities, to resume their places in its resus. 
citated phantom, so he conceived that the 
saline particles of the human body, liberated 
by decomposition, were exhaled from its 
earthly tenement, and resumed, in a sha- 
dowy outline, the same position which they 
had held in the living frame. 

This explanation of ghosts was in perfect 
harmony with the speculations of the age; 
but even in these times an appeal was ocea- 
sionally made to experiment, and the chemi- 
cal magician experienced no difficulty in 
extricating phantoms from the soil of the 
churchyard, or in causing the shade of the 
executed felon to hover above his pounded 
bones. In the time even of Louis the XIV, 
these experiments were believed to have 
been successfully performed. Three Pa- 
risian alchymists, having taken some earth 
from the burial ground of the church of the 
Innocents, exposed it to distillation in a 
glass phial. The sudden appearance of hu- 
man forms within their transparent prison, 
drove the terrified chemists from their labo- 
ratory, and terminated for a while, their 
magical transformations.* The story, how- 





. 

* Had these alehymists lived in later times, when 
masses of adipocire were extracted from the same bury- 
ing-ground, they might have performed their experi- 
ments more elegantly, by lighting up their apartments 
with wax candles, which they could easily have moulded 
from this sepulchral deposit. A brief history of this 
remarkable substance may interest the general reader: 
* Adipocire was discovered at Paris in 1787, when the 
burying ground of the church des Innocens was re- 
moved, on account of its insalubrity, and the space 
which it oecupied laid out for buildings. This burying 
ground had been fur many centuries the receptacle of 
the dead in one of the most populous districts of Paris, 
and contained several large cavities, (fusses communes,) 
about thirty feet deep and twenty feet square. Each of 
these immense pits, which had been heaped above their 
natural level, contained about fifteen hundred adjacent 
coffins, including the bodies of the poorer inhabitants, 
who were uniformly doomed to this species of disho- 
nourable interment, so that a space of nearly two hun- 
dred “thousand cubic yards was completely filled with 
one hideous mass of corruption. When the proposed 
alterations in this part of the city were to be put in ex- 
ecution, it became necessary to remove the greater part 
of the svil with its putrid contents, and it was during 
this operation that Messrs. Foureroy and Thouvet ob 
tained the following interesting facts :—in one of the pits, 
which had been filled up about fifteen years, the bodies 
had sunk to the bottoms of the coffins, as if they had 
been flattened by the pressure of some weight; and, 
upon removing the linen shroud, there appeared irregu- 


lar masses of a soft unctuous substance like cheese, of* 


a brownish colour, and apparently intermediate between 
wax and fat. After further examination, it appeared 
that this adipocire was composed of every part of the 
body except the bones, nails, and hair ; that it was more 
perfect in the centres of the pits than in the parts near 
er the surface; that in the space of about thirty-five 
years, where the ground is dry, it becomes brittle, semi 
transparent, and of a granulated texture, and that it 
was never produced when the bodies were interred 
singly.’—Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Art. Adipocire. 





cher speedily discovered what he thought 
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ever, got abroad, and the wise men of the 
day resolved, at whatever hazard, to confirm 
or expose the results of their predecessors. 
An experiment was made on the body of a 
malefactor, and the following account of it, 

iven by Dr. Ferriar, is an abstract of that 
which appeared in the ‘Miscellanea Curiosa.” 


‘A malefactor was executed, of whose 
body a grave physician got possession, for 
the purpose of dissection. After disposing 
f } other parts of the body, he ordered 
his assistant to pulverize part of the eranium, 
which was a remedy at that time admitted 
in dispensatories. The powder was left in 
a paper on the table of the museum, where 
the assistant slept; about midnight he was 
awakened by a noise in the room, which 
obliged him to rise immediately. The noise 
continued about the table without any visi- 
ble agent; and at length he traced it to the 
owder, in the midst of which he now be- 
Feld, to his unspeakable dismay, a small 
head, with open eyes staring at him; pre- 
sently two branches approached, which 
formed into arms and hands; then the ribs 
became visible, which were soon clothed 
with muscles and integuments; next the 
lower extremities sprouted out, and when 
they appeared perfect the puppet (for his 
size was small,) raised himself on his feet ; 
instantly his clothes came upon him, and 
he appeared in the very cloak he wore at his 
execution. The affrighted spectator, who 
stood hitherto mumbling his prayers with 
great application, now thought of nothing 
but making his escape from the revived ruf- 
fian; but this was impossible, for the appa- 
tition placed himself in his way, and, after 
diverse fierce looks and threatening gestures, 
opened the door and went out.’ 


This theory of apparitions,—the only one 
which seemed perfectly intelligible to the 
wisdom of the age,—rose high in popular 
estimation, and was supported by a very 
respectable costituency even in England. 
Dr. Webster, in his book on Witchcraft, not 
only sanctioned it with his express approba- 
tion, but brought forward new evidence in 
its support. He considered the regeneration 
of plants from their ashes as established by 
the ocular testimony of Borelli, Kircher, 
and others, who, he says, would have been 
ashamed to affirm it if it were not true, and 
he concludes that it is not only possible, 
but rational, that animals, as well as plants, 
have their ideas; or figures, or actual shapes 
existing after the gross body is destroyed. 
Hence, says he, since the shapes and appa- 
ritions of men do appear, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that ‘their corporeal souls do exist 
apart, and attend upon, or are near, the 
blood and bodies.” Such was the logic of 
the day, when grave men convinced them- 
selves that every human body was attended 
with a spare soul, which saved the other 


the trouble of disentangling itself from its 
earthly appendage. These Siamese twins 
of matter and of spirit were inseparable 
even in death, and when Chang was re- 
duced to his primordial dust, Eng remained 
his faithful representative in the spiritual 
assembly of the dead. 

In more modern times, Lavater invested 
the imaginations of individuals with the 
power of influencing the imaginations of 
others at a distance, and enabling the lat- 
ter to create a vivid phantasm of the for- 
mer. This, however, was only a partial 
extension of the ancient hypothesis, and the ~ 
Swiss philosopher did nothing more than 
lengthen the ligament which bound together 
the Siamese brotherhood. 

From the ancient theories of apparitions 
we now pass to their history,—that chroni- 
cle of truth and fable, which, while it in- 
spires the timid with alarm, and yields a 
small triumph to the sceptic, may yet be 
advantageously examined by the philosopher 
and studied by the Christian. 


The various phenomena of apparitions may 
be divided into two great classes :—Those 
which have been seen by several persons at 
the same time ;—and those which have been 
seen by only one person. 

1. The first of these divisions embraces 
two very opposite classes of phenomena. 
While it includes the supernatural visions 
which were displayed during the Jewish 
theocracy, and at the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, it comprehends, also, the whole sys- 
tem of imposture which prevailed in the 
heathen temples. The first of these branches 
of the subject is too sacred to be treated in cou- 
junction with the second. The singular events 
in which the Almighty spoke to his peculiar 
peaple, and the miracles by which our Sa- 
viour and his disciples overpowered the in- 
credulity of their hearers, were special in- 
terpositions for accomplishing the high ob- 
jects of the divine government. When hu- 
man reason had placed these relations on 
the basis of historical evidence, philosophy 
shrunk from their examination, and faith re- 
ceived them with holy reverence. 

Far different: from these beneficent reve- 
lations were the lying miracles of ancient 
idolatry. When, in the progress of evil, 
sovereigns ceased to be the fathers of their 
people, they contrived to associate the in- 
fluence of the priest with the arts of the 
sage, in a dark conspiracy to enslave their 
species. The sciences of the times, limited 
as they were, became the powerful instru- 
ments of imposture among ignorant minds ; 
and through many a dark century, the whole 
mass of social life was bound in the chain 
of spiritual despotism. At one time the 
heathen deities addressed themselves, in 
oracular responses, to the ears of their wor- 





shippers ;—at another, they appealed to the 
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eye, in the full costume of spiritual appari- 
tions. Their statues walked and spoke, and 
wept and sung,—and a large tribute of im- 
posture was levied from every department 
of knowledge. Men could not but give cre- 
dence to what they thus saw with their 
eyes, and heard with their ears. No artifi- 
cial stimulus, perhaps, was applied to their 
senses or imagination. It was through their 
ignorance alone,—their ignorance of the 
powers of nature and the resources of art, 
that they became the willing victims of a 
base superstition. It is only when know- 
ledge has made considerable inroads on the 
domain of the magician, that he is compelled 
to enlist the creative faculty in his service. 

The principal apparitions of former times 
seem to have been of an optical nature. The 
properties of lenses and concave mirrors, 
and especially that of forming images in the 
air which eluded the grasp of the observer,and 
possessed all the characters of an incorporeal 
existence, were certainly known to the an- 
cient magicians. Hence it was easy to ob- 
tain, from inverted and highly illuminated 
statues or pictures, aerial representations of 
their gods, or of their departed friends. But 
though such apparitions had the requisite re- 
semblance to their prototypes, they still 
wanted the reality of life. This defect, how- 
ever, they were able to supply; they pos- 
sessed the art of giving an erect position to 
inverted images, so that from living beings 
it was easy to exhibit erect apparitions in the 
air. Persons who resembled their divini- 
ties, or the individuals whose apparitions 
were required, were no doubt dressed in ap- 
propriate attire, so 2s to furnish aerial images 
exhibiting all the expressions, and repeating 
all the movements of the original object. 

It would appear from a passage of Da- 
mascius, quoted by M. Salverte, that the 
ancients possessed even the art of the modern 
phantasmagoria. He describes a mass ‘of 
light as seen on the wall of the temple, 
which at first appeared very remote, but 
which, as it approached the eye, gradually 
transformed itself into a countenance of divine 
and supernatural beauty. With this power 
of transformation, which optical machinery 
so well supplied, it became easy to convert 
one apparition into another, and even to pro- 
duce those metamorphoses of men into ani- 
mals which appear to have been effected by 
the ancient conjurors. 

Owing to the impenetrable secrecy which 
reigned in the temples of idolatry, no accu- 
rate description of any individual apparition 
has been handed down to us; but in later 
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The Emperor Basil, being inconsolable for 
the loss of a favourite son, had recourse to 
the prayers of Theodore Santabaren, Arch. 
bishop of the Euchaites, who had long been 
celebrated for possessing the gift of miracles, 
The emperor required a parting glimpse of 
his child: the prayers of the archbishop 
were heard; the disconsolate father was in. 
dulged with a sight of his son, exhibited in 
a magnificent dress, and mounted ona gy. 
perb charger. The apparition advanced to 
the emperor, threw itself into his arms, and 
vanished. It is impossible to suppose that 
a real horseman was on this occasion the in- 
strument of deception. The disappearance 
of the apparition in the arms of Basil, exactly 
after the manner of a phantasmagoric image, 
clearly indicates its optical origin, and proves 
that the aerial image either of a portrait, or 
of a living youth resembling the deceased 
prince, was the evanescent spectre which 
the father vainly pressed to his heart. 

In more modern times we meet with astill 
more striking example of the employment of 
optical images in the art of necromancy. 
The celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, having 
become acquainted with a Sicilian priest, 
skilled in literature and the black art, ex- 
pressed a desire to witness the power of his 
incantations. The priest consented, and a 
cay was fixed on which they should repair 
to the Colisseum. Cellini took with him 
two intimate acquaintances, Vincenzio Re 
moli and Agnolino Gaddi, and also a youth 
of twelve years of age. The priest was 
assisted by another necromancer, a native of 
Pistoia. Having reached the Colisseum in 
the evening, bringing along with them fire, 
assafetida, precious perfumes, and compo- 
sitions of a nauseous odour—the priest began 
by drawing circles upon the ground with the 
most impressive ceremonies. The strangers 
were then handed into the circle through an 
opening in it made by the priest. The per- 
fumes were thrown into the fire, and the 
ceremony commenced ; of whiclr Cellini has 
given the following account :— 

‘** Having committed the care of the per- 
fumes and the fire to my friend Vincenzio, 
who was assisted by Agnolino Gaddi, he 
put into my hand a pintaculo or magie chart, 
and bid me turn it to the place that he 
should direct me; and under the pintaculo 1 
held my boy. The necromancer, having 
begun to make his tremendous invocations, 
called by their names a multitude of demons, 
who were the leaders of the several legions, 
and questioned them—by the power of the 
eternal uncreated God, who lives for ever— 





times, when the manipulations of magic were 
more exposed to public scrutiny, we meet 
with a few examples which are well calcu- 


lated to exhibit the means by which they|demons. 


were produced. 


in the Hebrew language, as likewise in 
Latin and Greek, insomuch that the amphi- 
theatre was almost in an instant filled with 
Vincenzio Romoli was busied in 
making a fire, with the assistance of Agno- 
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mancer, desired to be in the company of my 
Angelica. The former, thereupon, turning 
to me, said, ‘ Know that they have declared, 
that in the space of a month you shall be in 
her company.” 

“He then requested me to stand reso- 
lately by him, because the legions were now 
about a thousand more in number than he 
had designed ; and, besides, these were the 
most dangerous ; so that, after they had an- 
swered my question, it behoved him to be 
civil to them, and dismiss them quietly. At 
the same time the boy under the pintaculo 
was ina terrible fright, saying, that there 
were in that place a million of fierce men 
who threatened to destroy us; and that, 
moreover, four armed giants, of an enormous 
stature, were endeavouring to break into our 
circle. During this time, whilst the necro- 
mancer, trembling with fear, endeavoured, 
by mild and gentle methods, to dismiss 
them in the best way he could, Vincenzio 
Romoli, who quivered like an aspen leaf, 
took care of the perfumes. Though I was 
as much terrified as any of them, I did my 
utmost to conceal the terror I felt, so that I 
greatly contributed to inspire the rest with 
resolution; but the truth is, I gave myself 
over fora dead man, seeing the horrid fright 
the necromancer was in. 

“The boy placed his head between his 
knees, and said, ‘ In this posture will I die, 
for we shall all surely perish.’ I told him, 
that all these demons were under us, and 
what he saw was smoke and shadow; so 
bid him hold up his head and take courage. 
No sooner did he look up, but he cried out, 
—‘The whole amphitheatre is burning, and 
the fire is just falling upon us;’ so covering 
his eyes with his hands, he again exclaimed, 
that destruction was inevitable, and he de- 
sired to see no more. ‘The necromancer en- 
treated me to have a good heart, and take 
care to burn proper perfumes; upon which I 
turned to Romoli, and bid him burn all the 
most precious perfumes he had. At the 
same time I cast my eye upon Agnolino 
Gaddi, who was terrified to such a degree 
that he could scarce distinguish objects, and 
seemed to be half dead. Seeing him in this 
condition, I said,—‘ Agnolino, upon these 
occasions a man should not yield to fear, but 
should stir about and give his assistance ; so 
come directly and put in some more of these 
perfumes.’ The boy, hearing a crepitation, 
ventured once more to raise his head, when, 
seeing me laugh, be began to take courage, 
and said, that the devils were flying away 
with a vengeance. 

“In this condition we staid till the bell 
rang for morning prayer. The boy then told 
us, that there remained but few devils, and 
these were at a great distance. When the 
magician had perfomed the rest of his cere- 
monies, he stripped off his gown, and took 
up a wallet full of books, which he had 





brought with him. We all went out of 
the circle together, keeping as close to each 
other as we possibly could, especially the 
boy, who had placed himself in the middle, 
holding the necromancer by the coat, and me 
by the cloak. 

“ As we were going to our houses in the 
quarter of Banchi, the boy told us that two 
of the demons whom we had seen at the 
amphitheatre went on before us, leaping and 
skipping, sometimes running upon the roofs 
of the houses, and sometimes upon the 
ground.” 

Mr. Roscoe, from whose translation of the 
life of Cellini the preceding account is 
abridged by Sir David Brewster, infers, from 
the words addressed by Cellini to the ter- 
rified boy, ‘that the whole of the appear- 
ances were merely the effects of a magic- 
lantern, produeed in volumes of smoke from 
various kinds of burning wood.”’ In coming 
to this conclusion, however, as Sir David 
observes, Mr. Roscoe has forgotten that the 
exhibition took place about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, before the invention of the 
magic-lantern. Cellini died in 1570, and 
Kircher, the inventor of this instrument, was 
not born till 1601, so that the images of the 
demons must have been formed by some 
other apparatus. That this apparatus con- 
sisted of one or more concave inirrors, or of 
lenses, can, therefore, scarcely be doubted. 
Highly illuminated pictures or figures of 
demons, placed out of sight, were the objects 
from which the mirrors or lenses threw dis- 
tinct images upon the volumes of smoke 
which rose from the fire. The magic circle, 
to which the spectators were religiously con- 
fined, was no doubt placed a little on one 
side of the rays reflected from the mirror, so 
that the images of the demons formed in the 
air would vanish when the smoke disap- 
peared, and would be again revived upon 
every wreath of smoke which rose from the 
fire. A slight change in the position of the 
objects, or in that of the mirror, would cause 
the aerial pictures to ehange their places, to 
flit from one wreath of smoke to another, 
and to give the idea of a legion, or a constant 
succession of demons. The same effect 
might have been produced by a large multi- 
plying glass; but however this may have 
been executed, it was obvionsly under the 
management of the conjuror of Pistoia, while 
the master necromancer had taken his place 
within the magic ring in order to observe the 
progress of the experiment, and give direc- 
tions by signals for any new appearances 
which he might think proper to invoke. 

There can be no doubt, that the object of 
the compositions which diffused nauseous 
odours was to intoxicate or stupify the spec- 
tators, for the purpose of increasing their 
liability to deception, or of adding imaginary 
phantoms to those which were before their 
eyes; but it S77 easy to discover from the 
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details what parts of the exbibition were due 
to this secondary cause. The boy, as well 
as Agnolino Gaddi, were so overpowered 
with terror, that they were constantly influ- 
enced by their imagination; but when the 
boy declares that “‘ four armed giants, of an 
enormous stature, were endeavouring to 
break into their circle,”’ he describes, in the 
most accurate manner, the effect that would 
be produced by pushing the original figures 
nearer the concave mirror, and thus magnify- 
ing their images on the smoke, and causing 
them to advance towards the spectators. 
Brewster supposes that the optical apparatus 
by which these effects were produced was 
inclosed in a box, with an illuminating lamp 
and sliding figures, and that this box, with 
its lamp burning, was carried home with the 
party; and thus “easily undertands” the 
declaration of the boy, “‘ that as they were 
going home to their houses in the quarter of 
Banchi, twe of the demons whom they had 
seen at the amphitheatre went on before 
them, leaping and skipping, sometimes run- 
ning on the roofs of the houses, and some- 
times on the ground.” 

Another example of an apparition seen by 
two persons at the same time, occurred in 
our own country, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and is described in 
Bovet’s Pandemonium, or the Devil’s Cloys- 
ter. The author of this work informs us, 
that about the year 1667, he was residing 
along with some persons of honour, in the 
west country, in the house of a nobleman, 
which had been a nunnery. He had heard 
from the servants, as well as from visitors, 
that the house was frequently disturbed by 
noises, stirs, and apparitions, but at that 
time he entertained no fear of such annoyan- 
ces, as the house was full of strangers, and 
the nobleman’s steward, Mr. C., lay with 
him ina fine wainscot room, called, “ My 
Lady Chamber.” He then proceeds to des- 
cribe the events of the night in the following 
manner :— 

“We went to our lodging pretty early, 
and, havinga good fire in the room, we spent 
some time in reading; then having got into 
bed, and put out the candles, we observed 
the room to be very light by the brightness 
of the moon, so that a wager was laid be- 
tween us, that it was possible to read writ- 
ten hand by that light upon the bed where 
we lay. Accordingly, ] drew out of my 
pocket a manuscript, which heread distinctly 
in the place where we lay. We had scarcely 
made an end of discoursing about that affair, 
when I saw (my face being towards the 
door, which was locked) entering into the 
room five appearances of very fine and lovely 
women. ‘They were of excellent stature, 
and their dresses seemed very fine; they 
covered all but their faces with their light 
veils, whose gxirts trailed largely on the 
floor. They entered in a file, one after the 
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other, and in that posture walked round the 
rooin, till the foremost came and stood by 
that side of the bed where 1 lay, with m 
left hand over the side of the bed, for my 
head rested on that arm, and I determined 
not to alter the position in which I was, She 
struck me upon that hand with a blow that 
felt very soft, but I did never remember 
whether it were cold or hot. I demanded 
in the name of tke blessed Trinity, what 
business they had there, but received no 
answer. ‘I'hen I spoke to Mr. C.,—+ Sir, do 
you see what fair guests are here come 
to visit us?’—before which they had all 
disappeared. I found him in some kind of 
agony, and was forced to grasp him on the 
breast with my right-hand (whieh was next 
him underneath the bed-clothes) before | 
could obtain speech of him. Then he told 
me, that he had seen the fair guests I spoke 
of, and had heard me speak to them, but 
withal said that he was not able to speak 
sooner unto me, being extremely affrighted 
at the sight of a dreadful monster, which, 
assuming a shape between that of a lion and 
a bear, attempted to come upon the bed’s- 
foot. I told him, I thanked God, nothing so 
frightful had presented itself to me; but I 
hoped, through his assistance, not to dread 
the ambages of hell.” 

Alarmed by these apparitions, the steward 
forsook his companion, and on the following 
night Bovet was consigned alone to the 
haunted chamber. A short while after he 
got into bed, he heard something like a 
woman ina tabby gown trailing about the 
room :— 

«It made,” he observes, “a mighty rust- 
ling noise, but I could see nothing, though 
it was near as light as the night before. It 
passed by the foot of the bed, and a little 
opened the curtains, and thence went toa 
closet door on that side, through which it 
found admittance, although it was close- 
locked. There it seemed to groan and to 
draw a great chair with its foot, in which it 
seemed to sit, and turn over the leaves of a 
large folio, which, you know, make a loud 
clattering noise. So it continued in that 
posture, sometimes groaning, sometimes 
dragging the chair, and clattering the book, 
till it was near day. Afterwards 1 lodged 
several times in this room, but never met 
with any molestation.” 

Dr. Ferriar regards this apparition as a 
waking illusion, while Dr. Hibbert supposes 
it to have been a lively dream. Both these 
opinions seem to be excluded by the fact, 
that the apparitions of the five women were 
both seen and heard by the nobleman’s 
steward as well as Mr. Bovet. ‘To imagine 
that two persons could, at the some moment, 
fall into the same waking vision, or dream 
the same lively dream, is inconsistent with 
everything that we know of the operations 
of independent minds. The origin of the 
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apparitions is not difficult to discover. The 
house where it appeared was a scene of 
gaiety and festivity, and being filled with 
strangers, itis highly probable that they had 
diversified the amusements by attempting to 
terrify the author and the steward. The 
appearances, so distinctly described by 
Bovet, might have been produced by a dex- 
terous application of optical means, for the 
soft blow which was struck upon his hand 
might have been an effect of the imagination, 
occasioned by the —e of the optical 
figure to touch his hand. Weare of opinion, 
however, that the five personages who en- 
tered the room were real females, under the 
direction of their noble master. It is not 
likely that the steward, who must have been 
familiar with the apparitions of the castle, 
would have forsaken Bovet from fear. He 
was probably withdrawn by the party in 
order to subject the author to a solitary ex- 
periment; and when it was found that he 
could even face the lady with the tabby 
gown, he was permitted to enjoy his slum- 
bers without any further molestation. 

In the class of apparitions which we are 
now considering, viz. such as are seen by 
two persons at the same time, we may 
enumerate those which have their origin in 
certain recondite functions of vision, which 
are entirely unknown to the vulgar, and have 
been little, if at all, examined by philoso- 
phers. To the deceptions which spring from 
them, the best and the least informed are 
equally subject, and it is highly probable 
that they may come into simultaneous 
operation in the minds of more than one ob- 
server. ‘The thousand and one apparitions, 
which have continued from age to age to 
terrify the young and the ignorant, have 
generally presented themselves during the 
hours of twilight and of darkness, when the 
horizon was faintly illuminated by a de- 
clining moon, or by the twinkling light of 
the stars, or the still feebler illumination of 
ashrouded sky. At such hours the imagi- 
nation is itself auxiliary to physical causes; 
and when the vision acquires its vividness 
from the one, and a species of reality from 
the other, the soundest mind may be baffled 
in tracing the causes of the deception, 


“ Which out of things familiar undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exercism can bind— 

The cold—the changed—perchance the dead—anew, 
The mourn’d—the loved—the lost !” 


Under the circumstances which we have 
described, all objects are extremely difficult 
to be seen from the obscurity in which they 
are involved. The imperfect vision of those 
which we can command, compels us to fix the 
eye upon them more steadily, but the more 
exertion we make to accomplish our purpose, 
the greater are the difficulties which we en- 
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when acted upon by highly attenuated light, 
the eye itself is thrown into the most painful 
agitation—the object swells and contracts, 
and it sometimes partially disappears, and 
again becomes visible when the eye has re- 
covered from its temporary delirium. These 
effects may be most distinctly seen when 
the objects in a room are illuminated with 
the last gleams of a fire nearly extinguish- 
ed; but they are likely to be most effica- 
cious, as a source of deception, when there 
is just sufficient light to render white objects 
faintly visible. 

The influence of this principle is aided by 
another condition of the eye, which it ne- 
cessarily assumes during partial darkness. 
In order to collect the feeble light which 
prevails, the pupil expands itself nearly to 
the whole width of the iris; but it is demon- 
strable that, in this state of the pupil, the 
eye cannot accommodate itself to the distinct 
vision of near objects, so that the forms of 
persons and things actually become more 
confused and shadowy when they are at the 
very distance at which we calculate upon 
obtaining the best view of them. The com- 
binations of these affections of the eye must 
therefore powerfully contribute to the pro- 
duction of illusions in the dark. It is a 
curious circumstance, that the spectres_of 
this kind are always white, which thoy 
ought to be, because no other colour can be 
seen, and they are always created either out 
of inanimate objects which reflect more light 
than others around them, or which are pro- 
jected against a more luminous ground, or 
they are formed out of human beings or 
animals whose colour or change of place 
renders them more visible in the dark. 
When the straining eye discovers an inani- 
mate object, whose different parts reflect 
different degrees of light, its brighter por- 
tions may enable the spectator to preservea 
sustained view of them, but the evanescence 
and subsequent revival of its fainter parts, 
and its consequent change of outline, will 
give it the aspect of a living body; and if 
the spectator has not courage to examine 
it more narrowly, and if it occupies an un- 
approachable position, and especially one 
where animate objects could not reach, the 
mind would not be slow in assigning to it a 
supernatural origin. From similar causes, 
a human form, traced in the faint lineaments 
of twilight, may experience similar trans- 
formations, increased by its general locomo- 
tion, or by the movements of its individual 
parts. In positions favourable for receiving 
and reflecting light, it may in a new position 
suddenly disappear, when the observer has 
conceived jt to be under the full command of 
his vision; and if this disappearance take 
place in some unfrequented path, where 
the figure has no means of escaping from the 
observer, the event cannot fail to make a 





counter. Owing to a property of the retina, 


deep impression on the mind. 
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Those who have been subject in their} These observations are strikingly illus. 
youth to the fear of an unseen world, will | trated by the following story, which was re. 
recognize in these observations the pheno- lated bya sea-captain from Newcastle, and 
mena which they have witnessed, and the ublished by Mr. Ellis, in his edition of 
sources of fear with which they have been | Brand’s Popular Antiquities :— 
agitated. When minds of sucha cast are; ‘“* His cook,” he said, ‘ chanced to die on 
placed under the circumstances we have their passage homeward. This honest fellow, 
described, the organs of sight and of hearing having had one of his legs a little shorter 
become «painfully sensitive. They place|than the other, uséd to walk in that way 
themselves on the alert to catch every gleam | which our vulgar idiom calls with an up and 
of light, and to collect every breath of sound,|@ down. A few nights after his body had 
and, like the timid and too cautious sentinel, been committed to the deep our captain was 
they are ever disturbing the garrison with jalarmed by his mate with an account that the 
the tidings of an imaginary enemy. When leook was walking before the ship, and that 
two persons perform the same nocturnal jall hands were on deck to see him. The 
journey, the physical causes to which we |captain, after an oath or two for having been 
have referred may operate similarly, and |disturbed, ordered them to let him alone, and 
even where they do not, the inferior courage, |try which, the ship or he, should first get to 
or the sharper vision of the one, will soon|Newcastle. But turning out, on further im. 
give identity to the forms which are pre-|portunity, he honestly confessed that he had 
sented to them both. Their imaginations|like to have caught the contagion; for on 
even may be directed into the same channel, seeing something move in a way so similar 
if their journey is one of high importance, or |to that which our old friend used, and withal 
of affecting interest; if they are bearers of having a cap on so like that which he was 
the same message of love, or the same tale| wont to wear, he verily thought that there 
of woe; if they are embarked in crime, or|was more in the report than he was at first 
escaping from justice, or in pursuit of mur-| willing to believe. A general panic diffused 
derers; or are charged with any great errand jitself; he ordered the ship to be steered 
in times of public commotion or war—their |towards the object, but not a man would 
minds will obviously be agitated by the same|move the helm! Compelled to do this 
hopes and fears, and their imaginations|himself, he found, on a nearer approach, 
roused by the same excitement. ‘T'wo inde-|that the ridiculous cause of all their terror 
pendent minds may thus, as it were, become | was part of a main-top, the remains of some 
one—just as twochronometers, with different | wreck, floating before them.” — 3 
rates of going, or two strings vibrating dif-| There is yet another class of apparitions, 
ferent notes, are forced by a sympathetic|of an optical nature, which may be seen by 
action into the same physical condition. | more than one person, and which have their 
Similar, and even diversified, phenomena, |origin in that property of the retina which 
will thus make the same mental impression ;|produces what is called ocula spectra, 
the creations of the imagination will receive jor accidental colours. If we cut the human 
the same similarity of character, and a/| figure out of a piece of bright scarlet paper, 
double testimony will thus be obtained in|and placing it on a sheet of highly illumi- 
favour of the apparitions of sense or of the /nated white paper, look at it for some 
visions of fancy.* — with one or both eyes steadily fixed 

on one point of it, we shall observe the red 
colour to become fainter, as if it were diluted 

* These views are well, though partially illustrated, | with white light. If the red figure is now 
in the harnd wl drenms, by > ory ey a seo be iquickly removed, we shall see upon the 

th s r dre ere produce: ontlema . “<< 
his wife at the same time, and by the same cause. It ix | White paper a green figure perfectly similar 
given by Dr. Abercrombie, on the authority of a MS. of'| to the red one, and this figure 1S called the 
the late Dr. Gregory ;—“ It happened,” says he, “at a|Spectrum, or accidental colour of the red 
peried when there was an alarm of French invasion, and | figure. The colours of the spectral figures 
almost every man in Edinburgh was a soldier. All| yary with those of the real ones, as in the 
things had been arranged in expectation of the landing following table, which we extract from Sir 


of an enemy ; the first notice of which was to be given 1 a ; A = 
by a gun from the castle, and this was to be followed by | David Brewster’s second letter to Sir Walter 


a chain of signals, calculated to alarm the country in all Scott — 
direetions. Further, there had been recently in Edin- | 
burgh a splendid military spectacle, in which five thou- 

sand men had been drawn up in Prince’s Street, fronting | who awoke in a fright, in consequence of a similar dream, 
the castle. The gentleman to whom the dream occurred, ; connected with much noise and the landing of an enemy, 
and who had been a most zealous volunteer, was in bed, | and concluding with the death of a particular friend of 
between two and three o’elock in the morning, when he | her husband's, who had served with him as a volunteer 
dreamt of hearing the signal-gun. He was immediately | during the Jate war. The origin of this remarkable oe- 
at the castle, witnessed the proceedings for displaying | eurrence was ascertained in the morning to be the noise 
the signals, and saw and heard a great bustle over the | produced in the room above by the fall of a pair of tongs, 
town from troops and artillery assembling, especially in | which had been left in some very awkward position, in 
Prince’s Street. At this time he was roused by his wife, | support of a clothes-screen.” 
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* through a small opening in the clouds, was 





«The origina! colour of figures. Colour of spectral figures. 


Red Bluish-green 
Orange Blue 

Yellow Indigo 

Green Reddish-violet 
Blue Orange-red 
Indigo Orange-yellow 
Violet Yellow 

White Black 

Black White.” 


Brewster, p. 21. 


These accidental colours often appear when 
we are not aware of the causes in which they 
originate. In an apartment, painted with 
brilliant colours, and illuminated with the 
solar rays, all the shadows will have the ac- 
cidental colour of that of the room. A solar 
beam, passing through an aperture of a blue 
window-curtain, will appear orange ; and, in 
general, whenever the eye is affected with 
one predominating colour, it will see, at the 
same time, the spectral or accidental colour, 
in the same manner as the ear hears simul- 
taneously the fundamental and harmonic 
sounds of a vibrating string. 

When figures are seen projected against 
very strong lights,—against highly illumi- 
nated clouds, for example, or against the 
solar rays reflected from a sheet of water, 
and diffused by the ripple of its surface, the 
spectator will carry about with him for some 
time a white spectral figure upon a dark 
ground. But even in ordinary lights similar 
apparitions may be produced by more tran- 
sient impressions ; and we have no difficulty 
in believing that the following story is a 
true one :— 

“A figure dressed in black, and mounted 
upon a white horse, was riding along, ex- 
posed to the bright rays of the sun, which, 


throwing its light only upon this part of the 
landscape. ‘The black figure was projected 
against a white cloud, and the white horse 
shone with particular brilliancy by its con- 
trast with the dark soil against which it was 
seen. A person interested in the arrival of 
such a stranger had been for some time fol- 
lowing his movements with intense anxiety, 
but upon his disappearance behind a wood 
was surprised to observe the spectre of the 
mounted stranger in the form of a white 
rider upon a black steed, and this spectre 
was seen for some time in the sky, or upon 
any pale ground to which the eye was di- 
rected.” 

2. We now come to consider that class of 
apparitions which have been seen only by 
one individual at the same time. 

These appearances may originate in three 
different causes.—1st. They may be the re- 
sult of pure optical illusion, presented to a 
person of the soundest mind and in the most 
perfect health; or of certain physical affec- 
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rary derangement of its functions, and exag- 
gerated by the imagination.—2d. They may 
have their origin entirely in the imagination 
when condoned morbid by an early-instilled 
and deeply-seated belief in apparitions, and 
when excited by local and temporary asso- 
ciations.—3d. They may arise in persons of 
the soundest minds, and with the best-re- 
gulated imaginations, from a deseased state 
of the vital functions,—exhibiting them- 
selves in open day, and in the midst of the 
social circle. 

1. To the first of these sources of spectral 
illusions we have made some reference in 
the preceding pages. The subject is one 
of great extent, and requires too much scien- 
tific discussion to be treated in a popular 
form. We shall, therefore, confine our ob- 
servations at present to an account of two 
different derangements in the functions of the 
retina which may produce the illusions under 
consideration. 

The first of these, a very remarkable one, 
which has been for the first time closely ex- 
amined by Sir David Brewster, is thus des- 
cribed by Sir Isaac Newton, in the sixteenth 
of his optical queries :— 

‘* When a man in the dark presses either 
corner of his eye with his finger, and turns 
his eye away from his finger, he will see a 
circle of colours like those in the feather of 
a peacock’s tail. If the eye and the finger 
remain quiet, these colours vanish in a second 
of time. Do not these colours arise from 
such motions excited in the bottom of the 
eye by the pressure and motion of the finger, 
as at other times are excited there by light 
for causing vision? And do not the motions, 
once excited, continue about a second of time 
before they cease? And when a man, by a 
stroke upon his eye, sees a flash of light, are 
not the like motions excited on the retina by 
the stroke ?” 

Although Sir David has frequently re- 
peated these experiments with the greatest 
care, he has never, he says, been able to 
observe the green and blue colours of the 
peacock’s feather, nor, indeed, any colour 
whatever, “‘except a red tinge, which is 
produced by the passage of the external light 
through the closed eyelids. The circles of 
light,” he adds, “continue while the pres- 
sure lasts; and they may be produced as 
readily when the eye has been many hours 
in total darkness, as when it has been re- 
cently exposed to light.”—p. 18. 

In absolute darkness, according to his ex- 
periments, the slightest force, which is just 
sufficient to compress the soft membrane of 
the retina, creates a distinct sensation of 
light; and if rays from an external object 
are allowed to fall upon the retina, when it 
experiences this pressure, the excited por- 
tion will be more sensible to their light than 
any other part, and consequently will appear 
more luminous. As the ball of the eye is 





tions of the eye, occasioned by some tempo- 
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filled with incompressible fluids, an in- 
crease of pressure will cause the eye-ball to 
protrude round the point of pressure, and 
consequently the retina under the protruded 
part will be compressed by the outward 
pressure of the ftuids within, while the retina 
on each side, viz. under the point of pressure, 
and beyond the protruding ring, will be 
drawn, as it were, towards the latter and 
dilated. The portion of retina, therefore, 
under the finger, which was in the first 
instance compressed, is now dilated; the 
ring which surrounds it compressed, and a 
remoter ring dilated. Under these circum- 
stances, when the eye is exposed to light, 
there is seen a bright luminous circle shading 
off externally and internally into total dark- 
ness. Hence we are led ‘to the important 
conclusions, that the retina gives out light 
when compressed in absolute darkness,— 
that its sensibility to light is increased when 
compressed under exposure to light,—and 
that when it is dilated under the influence 
of light, the dilated portion is insensible 
to all luminous impressions. 

What Sir David styles the phosphorescence 
of the eye, under pressure, shows itself fre- 
quently when the observer is in perfect 
health. A flash of light shoots from the 
eye-ball, when the eye or the head receives 
a sudden stroke. Gleams of light are seen 
during the inhalation of the air, and its sub- 
sequent protrusion in the act of sneezing; 
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movements, may be moulded by the same 
power into those natural and fantastic sha 
which so often haunt the couch of the in. 
valid. 

When the derangement of the stomach is 
produced by poisonous substances the fune. 
tions of vision are singularly disturbed, and 
the retina peculiarly affected. The follow. 
ing curious example of this is related by 
Dr. Patouillet, a physician, of Toucy, in 
France. 

“On the 26th of January, 1737, Dr. Pa 
touillet was called to a cottage near Toucy, 
where he-was surprised to find nine persons 
together, all having the true symptoms of 
being poisoned; with this difference, that 
some were speechless, and showed no other 
signs of life than by convulsions, contortions 
of their limbs, and the Risus Sardonicus; 
all having their eyes starting out of their 
heads, and their mouths drawn backwards 
on both sides; others had all the symptoms 


opened their mouths, but it was to utter 
howlings; and whenever they expressed ar- 
ticulated words, it seemed as if they would 
prophecy. One, for example, said, “Ina 
month my neighbour will lose a cow;”— 
another, * In a little time you will see the 
crown-pieces of sixty pence at five livres.” 
Among these nine persons there was a wo- 
man five months gone with child, and a child 
of ten years; four boys, of nine, twelve, fif- 





and if we blow forcibly through the nostrils, 
two patches of light will appear above the| 
axis of the eyes, and in front of each, while, 
other two luminous spots unite into one, and | 
appear, as it were, about the point of the| 
nose, when the eyes are directed towards it. 

If the eye-balls are made to roll by the} 





teen, and eighteen; and three girls, of fif- 
teen, seventeen, and nineteen years of age. 
The madness of all these patients was*so 
complete, and their agitation so violent, that, 
in order to give one of them an antidote, he 
was forced to employ six strong men to 
hold him, while he was getting his teeth 


alike. However, five of these now and then, 


action of their own muscles, the retina is|asunder to pour down the remedy; and as 
affected at the place where the muscles are|they could not all be watched at once, one 
attached, and the pressure thus occasioned |of the boys got away, and ran to a pond one 
exhibits itself in two crescents of light, one| hundred paces from the house, into which he 
opposite to each eye, and towards the nose. |leaped, but as he was seen he was soon 





In certain states of indisposition, particularly 
when the stomach experiences a temporary 
derangement, accompanied with head-ache, | 
the phosphorescence of the retina shows| 
itself in new and even alarming forms. The| 


pressure of the distended blood-vessels pro-| 


duces, in total darkness, a faint blue light, | 
varying in its shape and in its intensity, and 
continually passing before the eye and dis- 
appearing. This constantly flitting cloud be- 
comes green, yellow, and even red, as the| 
head-ache grows more intense, and all these | 
colours are sometimes seen at once upon its 
margin. 

When we consider the great diversity of 
shapes which the imagination conjures up 
without effort, upon looking into a fire or 
upon an irregularly shaded surface, it is not 
difficult to understand how these masses of 
coloured light, varying as they do in their 
forms, in their brightness, and in their 





taken out. 

‘It was in vain to examine these wretches 
concerning the nature of the poison they had 
taken, as they were quite senseless. Hap- 
pily the father of the family, by being absent, 
was free from this misfortune. Of him Dr. 
Patouillet learnt, that digging his garden 
the preceding day, he had found several 
roots resembling common parsnips, and 
having carried them home for parsnips 
they were boiled in the soup; and the un- 
lucky mistake was not apprehended till the 
children were in this dreadful state. He 
described the plant which he had taken for 
parsnips, and when Dr. Pantouillet went into 
the garden he found it to be henbane, the 
Hyoscyamus niger of Linneus, which is 4 
very strong poison. 

‘* Having administered the proper reme- 
dies, Dr. Patouillet went next day to visit 
the patients, and found them in a quite dif- 
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same ferent condition. They had all recovered {a rational as well as a consolatory explana- 
hapes their senses, but remembered nothing of tion of phenomena which have been regarded 
he in. what had happened. During the whole of| by some as the indications, and by others as 
this day every object appeared double, but/the effects, of mental aberration. 
ach ig when he returned to see them on the day| One of the most extraordinary illusions is 
fune. flowing he was surprised to find that)that of Nicolai, a bookseller at Berlin, who 
1, and though objects now appeared single they communicated an account of his own case to 
slow. yere as red as scarlet. ‘This last symptom) the Prussian Academy of Science. A trans- 
od by dually disappeared on the third day, and| lation of his memoir was published in 1803, 
y, in ihe invalids gradually recovered.” in an English journal of very limited circu- 
The scarlet vision which accompanied the|lation, and with the exception of what is 
. Pa wavalescence of these individuals was no|contained in the brief abstract of it given by 
oucy, doubt produced by the same cause as the| Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott, is still but 
rsons eloured masses already described. Had/|little known to the general reader. Towards 
1s of the poison been taken in less quantities, so the end of the year 1790, and the beginning 
that ys to have occasioned only a physical de-jof 1791, M. Nicolai had been agitated by 
ther ment in the functions of the eye,|various misfortunes, which preyed deeply 
tions githout affecting the minds of the patients,}upon his mind, and on the 24th of February 
cus; itis highly probable that its influence would|an event occurred which threw him into 
their have been characterized by spectral forms. |violent distress. About ten o’clock in the 
ards 9, The apparitions arising from the second |morning, when his wife and a friend had 
oms cause Which we have mentioned constitute|entered his room, for the purpose of conso- 
then , the most numerous, though the least inter-|ling him, he suddenly perceived, at the dis- 
itter esting class. They have their origin gener-| tance of a few paces, the standing figure of 
| ar ilyin the nursery,and haunt the imaginations|a person deceased, which remained from 
wuld oly of the young and the ignorant. Every|seven to eight minutes, and which the rest 
Ina sight which cannot be explained, and every|of the party were of course unable to see. 
= sound which cannot be traced, is construed|A little after four o’clock in the afternoon 
the into something supernatural, and the unfor-|the same figure appeared to him when he 
2” tanate victim at last brings himself to see|was alone, and upon his going to mention 
¥0- and to hear when the external world presents |this to his wife, the spectre accompanied 
ild n0 objects to his senses. Fear is usually the|him to her apartment, alternately vanishing 
fif- source of this disease, and knowledge and |and reappearing. A little after six o’clock 
fif- rligion its best cures; and if a sense of|several stalking figures also appeared, but 
ze, shame, and the dread of ridicule, have not|they had no connexion with the figure al- 
80 banished it before the age of manhood, the|ready mentioned. When his mind had be- 
at, convalescence of the patient is hopeless, and|come more composed, and his bodily indis- 
he he may groan under the ignoble despotism | position had been removed by medical treat- 
to to the last hours of his life. ment, our bookseller expected that these ap- 
th 3. We come now to the most interesting|pearances would take leave of him. His 
as part of our subject,—to the consideration of expectations, however, were disappointed, 
ne those spectral apparitions which present|for they increased in number, and under- 
ne themselves even at mid-day to persons of| went the most extraordinary transformations. 
he sound minds and of well-regulated imagina-| The standing figure of the person deceased 
m tions. The details of these phenomena, |never appeared to him after the 24th of Fe- 
while they present to the general reader all bruary, but several other figures occupied 
28 the interest of a romance, furnish curious|its place. These figures were chiefly those 
id points of speculation to the physician and to|of persons whom he did not know, though 
D- the natural philosopher, and when they have| he sometimes saw those of his acquaintances. 
t, been better examined, and brought under the| The figures of persons alive occurred more 
I. dominion of inductive principles, they may| frequently than those of persons who were 
lead the metaphysician to important dis-| deceased, and he distincty remarked that the 
il coveries respecting the mutual influence of| acquaintances with whom he daily conversed 
d the mind and the body. never appeared to him as phantasms. When, 
8 In the works named at the head of this|after some weeks, he had become familiar 
° article, Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott} with these unbidden guests, he endeavoured 
° have recorded many curious cases of spectral | to conjure up phantasms of his acquaintance, 
° illusions, and have treated the general sub-|and for this purpose he tried to bring them 
r ject with much ingenuity and learning. New|before his imagination in the most lively 
) and remarkable cases, however, have oc-|manner; but though he had but a short time 
curred since these volumes were published, |before seen them as phantasms, he never 
; and by the help of recent inquiries respect-|could, by this process, succeed in giving 
ing some of the more recondite functions of|them an external locality. 
vision—more especially those of Sir David} When he was conversing with his phy- 
Brewster—we may be able to place the sub-|sician and his wife concerning the phantasms 
ject in a more manageable form, and to give| which hovered around him, the figures some- 
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times lefthim altogether, and again appeared 
either singly or in groups. The apparitions 
were generally human figures of both sexes, 
who, like people at a fair, passed to and fro, 
as if they had no mutual connexion, though 
they sometimes appeared to have business 
with one another. On one or two occasions 
he saw persons on horseback, dogs, and 
birds, all of which appeared in their natural 
size, and of the same colours which they 
exhibited in real life, though somewhat 
aler. 
When these apparitions began to be seen 
more frequently, Nicolai began also to hear 
them speak; sometimes they addressed one 
another, but generally they spoke to himself, 
in short speeches, which never contained 
anything disagreeable. This loquacity in 
the apparitions occurred most frequently 
when he was alone, though he sometimes 
heard it in society, intermixed with the 
actual conversation of the company. 
Although these appearances had ceased to 
excite any disagreeable emotion, and had 
even afforded him frequent subjects of 
amusement and mirth, yet, as his disorder 
had sensibly increased, and as the figures 
had appeared to him for whole days together, 
and even when he awoke during the night, 
he found it necessary not only to take me- 
dicine, but to apply leeches. This was done 
on the 20th of April, at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon; and during the operation, 
while he was sitting alone with the surgeon, 
the room swarmed with human forms of 
every description, which crowded fast upon 
one another till half-past four o’clock. ‘The 
figures then began to move more slowly, 
their colours became gradually paler, and, 
after intervals of seven minutes, he could 
distinguish a palpable diminution in their 
intensity, without any change in the dis- 
tinctness of their figures. At about half- 
past six o’clock they became entirely white, 
and moved very slightly; their forms, how- 
ever, were still perfectly distinct, and with- 
out decreasing in number, they gradually 
became less perceptible. Instead of moving 
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discovered some such associations, espegj 
ally during the latter period of his visions, 
yet, he assures us, that on the whole, he 
could trace no connexion between the figures 
and the state of his mind, or the nature 
of his employments, or the other thoughts 
which occupied his attention. 2d. He found 
that he could always distinguish phantasms 
from real figures, and he never once erred in 
making this distinction. “I knew, ex. 
tremely well,” says he, “‘ when it only 
peared tome that the door was opened, and the 
phantasms entered, and the door really wag 
opened and some person came in.” 3d, The 
appearance of the phantasms was, in ey 
case, involuntary, and depended little, if at 
all, upon external circumstances. They were 
equally distinct, whether he was alone or ip 
society, whether he was in broad day-light 
or in darkness, whether he was in his own 
house or in that of a neighbour. He noticed, 
however, that they were less frequent in 
another person’s house than in his own; and 
they very seldom appeared when he walked 
in the public streets. 4th. The figures some- 
times disappeared when he shut his eyes, 
and sometimes they remained; when they 
vanished in the former case, nearly the same 
figures appeared when his eyes again open- 
ed. 5th. The figures were neither ternble, 
ludicrous, nor repulsive, and they ap 
oftener in motion than at rest. 6th. Ontwo 
or three occasions, after he had ceased to ob- 
serve these appearances, he felt a propensity 
to see them, or a sensation as if he saw 
something, which in a moment was again 
gone. 

This sensation he experienced after an in- 
terval of eight years, when he was drawing 
up his memoir on the subject, for the Aca 
demy of Sciences at Berlin. 

Previous to the time of Nicolai, no dis 
tinct cases of spectral illusion had been 
well described. Justus Moser observed the 
phantasms of flowers; and Nicolai mentions 
a friend of his own, who occasionally saw, 
in different colours, circles, squares, and 
other mathematical figures. Since the pub- 





off or vanishing as they had usually done, 
they now dissolved immediately into air; 
whole pieces of some of them continuing for| 
a length of time, and at last disappearing. | 
About eight o’clock not a vestige of them) 
remained; and Nicolai never again was dis- 
turbed by these spectral illusions. 
Accustomed to the investigation of mental 
phenomena, Nicolai took a great interest in 
studying the facts which had thus occurred | 


lication of Nicolai’s paper, however, these 
phenomena have been more accurately ob- 
served, and we now possess several inter 
esting cases;: but as very few of these have 
been recorded in the words of the patients 
themselves, it is not easy to separate the 
facts from the exaggerations or changes 
which they may have experienced from dif- 
ferent narrators. 

In this dearth of accurate information, a 





to himself, and he has recorded various|case has lately occurred, which is equally 
exceilent observations, of which the follow-| remarkable for the number and variety of the 
ing are the most interesting to the Pneuma-| illusions, and from the accuracy and fidelity 
tologist. with which the phenomena have been des- 

Ist.—He endeavoured to discover if the;cribed. Sir David Brewster had occasion 
figures were presented to his mind by some|a few years ago to spend some days in the 
association with his previous thoughts; but|society of the lady who was subject to this 
though he sometimes thought that he had/peculiarity. At that time she had seen no 
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visions, but they had, more than 
ance, formed the subject of conversations in 
which she seemed to feel the deepest in- 
wrest. In these conversations, Dr. Hib- 
’s book was referred to, and Sir David 
jocalarly stated to the lady, that if she 
should ever see an apparition, she might dis- 
inguish a genuine ghost, existing externally, 
fom a spectral illusion, created by her own 
nind, by pressing one eye, or straining them 
pth, 80 as to see objects double, as the 
ghost would in this case be 
doubled, while the spectral illusion would 
remain single. 
A few months after this conversation took 
our author was greatly surprised to 
[em that this lady had herself become the 
yictim of these mental creations. From the 
th of December, 1829, till the 30th of 
il, 1831, no fewer than thirteen cases of 
gectral illusion occurred to her. Seven of 
these happened when she was alone, four 
when she was with her husband, and two 
when she was in the company of friends. 
Minute accounts of all these are given by 
Sir David Brewster, from the communica- 
tions of the lady’s husband, who appears to 
beone of his personal friends, and of whom 
he says, that if it were permitted to mention 
his name, his rank in society, and his emi- 
sence in the scientific world, would satisfy 
the most sceptical reader, that ‘the case has 
been philosophically as well as faithfully 
described.” The lady, he says, from her 
previous knowledge of the subject, watched 
her own case from its commencement, as 
oe of spectral illusion, and she was never 
induced to misinterpret her perceptions by 
my superstitious fears, or to exaggerate 
them by any love of the marvellous. The 
phenomena, therefore, which she saw and 
described, have all the attributes of scientific 
facts, which the philosopher may employ 
with confidence in his researches. 
We regret that our account of these illu- 
sions must be abridged from the original 
narrative, but we shall endeavour as much 
as possible to preserve the expressions which 
were used, and to decribe all the leading 
phenomena :— 
ist. The first illusion which Mrs. A. ex- 
perienced affected only the ear. On the 
%th of December, 1829, when she was 
standing near the fire in the hall, and on the 
point of. going to dress for dinner, she heard 
her husband’s voice calling her by name— 
+ —— come here, come to me.”? She ima- 
gined that he was calling to have the door 
opened, but upon going there she was sur- 
prised to find nobody. On her return to the 
fire, she heard the same voice and the same 
words very distinctly, and they were re- 
peated a third time, in a loud, plaintive, and 
somewhat impatient tone. Imagining that 
Mr. A. was in search of her, she went to 
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learn, upon his return to the. house, half an 
hour afterwards, that the whole was an illu- 
sion. 

2d. On the 30th of the same month, when 
Mrs. A. entered the drawing-room she saw 
the figure of her husband standing with his 
back to the fire. As he had gone out for a 
walk half an hour before, she asked him 
how he had returned so soon. The figure 
looked fixedly at her with a serious and 
thoughtful expression of countenance, but 
was silent. She imagined that Mr. A. was 
absorbed in thought. She sat down in an 
arm-chair near the fire, and within two feet 
of the figure, which still stood before her. 
As its eyes, however, continued fixed upon 
her, she said, “ Why don’t you speak?” 
Upon this the figure moved off to the win- 
dow, at the farther end of the room, with its 
eyes still fixed upon her, and passed so very 
close to her, that she was struck by the cir- 
cumstance of hearing no step nor sound, nor 
feeling her clothes brushed against, nor any 
agitation in the air. She then conceived, 
for the first time, that this was a spectral 
illusion, and recollecting the experiment 
which had long before been suggested to 
her, she was on the eve of trying to double 
her vision when the figure disappeared at the 
window. Mrs. A. instantly followed it, 
shook the curtains, and examined the win- 
dow, being still unwilling to believe that it 
was not a reality. 

3. The next illusion, which took place in 
the presence of Mr. A., was seen on the 4th 
of January, 1830. It was that of a cat, which 
she saw sitting near her hnsband’s feet on 
the rug, and looking her in the face. Mr. A. 
was in the act of stirring the fire, when she 
called to him to take care, as he was hitting 
the cat with the poker. Mr. A convinced 
her it was an illusion, asked her to touch 
it, when getting up for the purpose, she 
seemed as if she was pursuing some- 
thing which moved away, and follow- 
ing it a few steps, she remarked that it had 
gone under the chair. There were two cats 
in the house, and it was immediately ascer- 
tained that both of them were in the house- 
keeper’s room. 

4th. About a month after this occurrence, 
when Mrs. A. was arranging her hair at her 
dressing-glass previous to going to bed, 
she was suddenly startled by seeing, over 
her left shoulder, in the mirror, the figure of 
a near relative who was then out of England. 
It was dressed in grave-clcthes, closely 

inned round the head and under the chin. 
Ihe eyes were open, and met hers in the 
glass, but the features were solemn and 
rigid. After a few minutes she turned round 
to look for the reality over her shoulder, but 
it was not to be seen, and had also disap- 
peared from the mirror. Mrs. A. felt her- 
self at this time listless and drowsy from 





her room, and was surprised afterwards to 
Museum.—V ol. XXII. 


having taken a fatiguing drive during the 
No. 130. 2Y 
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day, and she describes herself as feeling a 
sort of fascination which at first compelled 
her to gaze on this melancholy apparition. 

5. On the 17th of March, when Mrs. A. 
had dismissed her maid previous to going to 
bed, and.was sitting with her feet in hot 
water, repeating a striking passage which 
she had read during the day, she perceived, 
in a large easy chair before her, the figure 
of a departed friend, her own sister-in-law. 
The figure was dressed with great neatness, 
as was usual with her, but in a gown of a 
peculiar kind, such as Mrs. A. had never 
seen her wear, but exactly such as had been 
described to her by a common friend, as 
having been worn by her sister-in-law during 
her last visit to England. She noticed par- 
ticularly the dress, air, and appearance of 
the figure, which sat in an easy attitude, 
with a handkerchief in one hand. She felt 
a difficulty when she tried to speak to her, 
and in about three minutes it disappeared. 
Mr. A. entered the room about a minute 
afterwards, and found his lady slightly ner- 
vous, but fully aware of the nature of the 
apparition. She experienced on this occa- 
sion a peculiar sensation in the eyes, which 
seemed to be relieved when the vision was 
over. 

6th. Eight months passed away before 
Mrs. A. saw any other apparition. On the 
5th of October, however, between one and 
two in the morning, she awoke her husband, 
to tell him that she had just seen the figure 
of his deceased mother draw aside the bed- 
curtains, and appear between them, in the 
same dress in which Mrs. A. had seen her 
for the last time, at Paris, in 1824. 

7th. The next apparition which she saw 
presented itse/f in her own drawing-room, 
in the midst of a circle of her friends. On 
the 11th of October, the figure of a deceased 
friend appeared to be moving towards her 
from the window at the farther end of the 
room. It approached the fire-place, and sat 
down in the chair opposite to that which 
Mrs. A. occupied. The prevailing senti- 
ment in her mind was a fear that the com- 
pany should observe her staring at vacancy 
in the way she was conscious of doing, and 
should suppose her to be deranged. Under 
this fear, and recollecting a story of a similar 
effect in Sir Walter Scott’s work on Demo- 
nology, which she had lately read, she sum- 
moned up resolution to seat herself on the 
chair occupied by the figure. The appari- 
tion remained perfectly distinct till she sat 
down, as if in its lap, when it disappeared. 

8th. On the 26th of the same month, about 
two o’clock p. m., when Mrs. A. was sitting 
near the window, beside her husband, he 
heard her exclaim, “ What have I seen!” 
and, upon looking at her, he perceived a 
strange expression in her eyes and counte- 
nance. A carriage and four had appeared 
to her to be driving up the entrance-road to 


the house; as it approached, she felt in, 
clined to go up stairs to prepare to receive 
company, but, as if spell-bound, she fel; 
herself unable to speak or to move, When 
the carriage arrived within a few yards of 
the window, she saw the figures of the Pos 
tillions and the persons inside take 
ghastly appearance of skeletons, and other 
hideous figures. The whole scene the 
vanished, and she made the exclamation 
above mentioned. 

9th. On the 3d of December about nine 
p. M., When Mrs. A. and her husband wer 
reading in the drawing-room, he felt , 
pressure on his foot, and upon looki 
up he observed Mrs. A.’s eyes fixed with 
a strong and unnatural stare on a chair 
about ten feet distant. Upon asking what 
she saw, the expression of her countenance 
changed, and when she had recovered her. 
self, she told him that she had seen his 
brother, who was then alive and well ip 
London, seated in the opposite chair, dressed 
in grave-clothes, but with a ghastly count. 
nance, as if scarcely alive. 

10th. Omitting other three cases, of no 
particular interest, and in one of which she 
saw moving about the room the duplicate 
of a favourite dog, which then lay on her 
lap, we reach the 30th of April, 1831. Qn 
this day, as Mr. A. was writing in his own 
room, his lady entered, and upon seeing him, 
started back, with a strong expression of 
surprise in her countenance. Upon asking 
the cause of this, she assured him that she 
had that moment left him in the next room, 
and she was evidently at first doubtful 
which was the reality. Mr. A. had ap 
peared to her standing at a book-case, look- 
ing at a book, which he seemed to have 
taken out of it. She approached within a 
foot or two of his figure, but, as he did not 
speak, and seemed to be occupied, she did 
not address him. She then left the room, 
and entered his instantly. 

In communicating this case, Mr. A. te 
marks, “ you will observe that the figure by 
no means followed the direction of the eye; 
Mrs. A. saw it on entering, approached, 
took out a book, during which, of course, 
she must have looked off the figure, and left 
the room, still believing the figure there. It 
was not, therefore, painted on the retina, and 
interposed in whatever direction she turned 
her eyes.” 

As Mrs. A. was aware of the interest 
which her case would excite, she made 
several careful observations on the pheno- 
mena which she had beheld, and on the 
state of her feelings and sensations at the 
time: of these the following are the most 
important:—Ist. Some of the spectres were 
seen in bright day-light, and she confidently 
states that they were as vivid as the reality, 
and had all the brightness of colouring which 





characterises external objects.—2nd. The 
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any person having suffered severe 


pain by accident or otherwise, will occa- 


rienced a sort of fascination which|sionally produce acute twinges in the cor- 


She tee es ; 
compelled her to gaze on the apparitions. responding part of her person. 


An account, 


l - 
- ions she found herself unable|for instance, of the amputation of an arm, 


On two occasl , 
to speak or move, as if spell-bound ; and on 


in she could only indicate her condi-|sense of pain in her own arm. 


will produce an instantaneous and severe 


She is sub- 


tion to her husband, by pressing upon his|ject to talk in her sleep with great fluency, 
foot.—5th. During the existence of the illu-}to repeat poetry very much at length, par- 


sion there was always a strange expression 
in her eyes and countenance. On one occa- 
sion, her eyes were fixed on the spectre with 
astrong and unnatural stare; and when it 


ticularly when unwell, and even to cap 
verses for half an hour together, never fail- 
ing to quote lines beginning with the final 
letter of the preceding, till her memory is 


disappeared, her countenance resumed its|exhausted.” 


usual expression.—6th. After having been 
subject to seven of these illusions, Mrs. A. 
described to her husband “ a peculiar feel- 
ing in the eyes as preceding for some hours 
these visions, which sensation appears to be 
relieved when the vision is over.”-—7th. She 
was never able to discover any train of 
thought connected with the subject of the 
apparitions. 
ith the important information which 
these two cases furnish, we are now able to 
investigate the cause of spectral illusions. 
In every recorded case, they have had their 
immediate origin in bodily indisposition. 
M. Nicolai and Mrs. A. were both subject 
toa disorder in the digestive organs: in the 
former, it occasioned giddiness ; and in the 
latter, a peculiar affection, or tension, as 
it were, about the head, so that there was 
clearly a determination of blood to the region 
of the brain. The spectres of Nicolai gene- 
rally appeared when digestion began, and 
they vanished upon the application of 
leeches, which were Pn to remove 
an obstruction in the small muscles of 
the abdomen. Mrs. A. was obliged to take 
a daily tonic, and her apparitions seem to 
have been, on several occasions, produced 
when she was prevented from having re- 
course to it. 
In their mental character, too, there was 
considerable resemblance between Nicolai 
and Mrs. A. ‘The former possessed a lively 
and active imagination, and he had a pecu- 
liar facility in presenting to his mind in the 
distinectest manner, the figures, the dress, 
the features, and the complexion of the 
characters in novels or plays which he had 
sketched in his mind. Between waking 
and sleeping, pictures of every description, 
and often the strangest forms, presented 
themselves to him, now changing their 
shapes, and now disappearing; and he in- 
forms us, that when he either thought deeply 
or wrote attentively, thoughts occurred to 
his mind which had no connexion with the 
subject before him, and which were often so 


lively that they seemed as if expressed in|" 


actual words. Mrs. A., in like manner, has, 
to use the language of her husband, “a 


From these facts it appears, that the im- 


mediate cause of spectral illusions is a dis- 
order in the digestive organs, and by a 
comparison of the two cases under review, 
it is manifest that the duration of the illu- 
sions increases with the severity of the 
malady. Mrs. A.’s complaint was one of 
trivial magnitude, compared with that of 
Nicolai, and, consequently, her apparitions 
continued only for a few minutes, and never 
reappeared after their evanescence. Though 
distinct and vivid, they were not carried 
about with her like those of Nicolai, but they 
seem to us to have been effaced by the act 
of closing the eyelids, for whenever the fixed 


stare was at an end, the spectres disappear 


ed. On this account not one of her appari- 


tions were ever seen when her eyes were 
shut. 

The next point to be determined is the 
locality of the illusion, or, to speak more 
correctly, the place of its production. That 
the eye is the seat of the visual illusions, 
and the ear of the auricular* ones, cannot be 
doubted. Spectres which are seen, and 
which have a position in front of the eye, 
must surely be seen by the exercise of ocular 
functions—that is, they must be impressed 
on the retina. Spectres which are effaced 
by closing the eye-lids, must owe their visi- 
bility to a function of the eye, which is 
affected by the closing of the eye-lids ;. and 





* Our limits will not permit us to treat of the illu- 
sions of the ear—which, however, are discussed at great 
length in Sir David Brewster’s book. They depend on 
the same principles as those of the eye. ‘The ringing in 
the ears, which arises from affections of the stomach, or 
from fulness of blood, are analogous to the luminous 
masses seen by the eye in darkness. The celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn was subject every evening to an 
alarming species of catalepsis. If he had heard any 
lively conversation during the day, a stentorian voice re- 
peated to him, while in the fit, the particular words or 
syllables which had been pronounced with an impressive 
accent, or loud emphatic tone, and in such a manner 
that his ears reverberated with the sound. Can it then 
be doubted that when Mrs. A. heard the voice of her 
band, the ty of her ear actually vibrated with 
the sound? The same may be said of the sense of touch. 
When Mrs. A. actually felt the pain of amputation in her 
arm, was there not an actual affection of the nerves while 








naturally morbid imagination, so strongly 


the pain lasted ? 
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spectres which follow the eye-ball in its 
ascending and descending movements, and 
which accompany the patient into another 
room, must surely be impressed upon that 
part of the organ of vision which can alone 
receive images, and which alone has the 
ower of giving them an external existence. 
t may be said, however, that the spectres 
sometimes move away to a side, while the 
eye does not follow them. This too is per- 
fectly consistent with their being impres- 
sions on the retina, and though an apparent 
objection to our position, is, as we shall 
presently find, an argument in its favour. 
We have already seen that, in certain 
states of the stomach, masses of coloured 
light appear before the eye, and though they 
partake in the general motion of the head, 
they yet have a lateral, or an ascending, or 
a descending motion, arising from the transit, 
as it were, of the pressure across the retina, 
and analogous to the shifting of the lumi- 
nous rings when we vary the point of con- 
tact by which they are excited. 
All these phenomena, in short, are per- 
fectly similar to those of ocular spectra, 
which are produced by the action of strong 


. . 5 
lights upon the retina. ‘These spectra, when 


faintly impressed, may, like the spectres of 


disease, be effaced by the closing of the eye- 
lid ;—they vary in intensity and in colour in 
a very capricious manner. They sometimes 
pass obliquely across the eye, like an im- 
pulse propagated along a fluid ;—they can 
be revived by the action of the imagination 
months after they have disappeared ; and, as 
in the case of Sir Isaac Newton, the impres- 
sion may be conveyed from one eye even to 
the other. In all these cases the ocular 
spectra have been created by the stimulus of 
direct light, which, like the pressure either 
of the finger or of the blood-vessels, produces 
a high degree of susceptibility in the retina 
to the reverse action of the mind. 

The effect of diminishing this pressure of 
* the vessels, and along with it the sensibility 
of the retina to mental delineations, is finely 
seen in the phenomena observed by Nicolai 
when he was under the influence of leeches ; 
—the motion of the figures became slower 
and slower, and their colours paler till they 
were almost stationary and entirely white; 
they then lost their distinctness of outline, 
and, previous to their entire dissolution, only 
fragments of the spectra were visible. 

We have already described the visions of 
Nicolai, between sleeping and waking ;— 
with such visions every person of an active 
imagination is familiar; and, from hundreds 
of experiments, continued for years, Sir 
David Brewster is not afraid to say he has 
“ascertained that they obey the laws of 
ocular spectra, and are real pictures formed 
by the mind upon the retina.” 

In support, as well as in illustration of 
these general views, we shall quote a case 
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of spectral illusions communicated to Dr 
Abercrombie. It is alluded to by Brewster 
but well deserves to be given at length a 
“A gentleman of high mental endow. 
ments, now upwards of eighty years of 
of a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted 
health, has been for ten years liable to almogt 
daily visitations from spectral figures ;—they 
in general present human countenances,— 
the head and upper parts of the body are 
distinctly defined,—the lower parts are, for 
| the most part, lost in a kind of cloud. The 
figures are various; but he recognizes the 
same countenances repeated from time to 
time; particularly, of late years, that of an 
elderly woman, with a peculiarly arch and 
playful expression, and a dazzling brilli 
of eye, who seems just ready to speak to 
him. They appear also in various dresses, 
such as that of the age of Louis XIV.,, the 
costume of ancient Rome, that of the modem 
Turks and Greeks,—but more frequently of 
late, as in the case of the female now men- 
tioned, in an old fashioned Scottish plaid of 
tartan, drawn up, and brought forward over 
the head, and then crossed below the chin 
jas the plaid was worn by aged women in his 
younger days. He can seldom recognize 
jamong the spectres any figures or counte 
nances which he remembers to have seen; 
but his own face has occasionally been pre- 
sented to him, gradually undergoing the 
change from youth to manhood, and from 
{manhood to old age. The figures appear at 
lyarious times of the day, both night and 
morning ;—they continue before him for 
some time, and he sees them almost e 
well with his eyes open or shut,—in full day- 
light, or in darkness. They are almost 
always of a pleasant character, and he seems 
|to court their presence as a source of amuse- 
ment tohim. He finds that he can banish 
them by drawing his hand across his eyes, 
or by shutting and opening his eye-lids once 
or twice for a second or two ; but, on these 
occasions, they often appear again soon after. 
The figures are sometimes of the size of life, 
and sometimes in miniature; but they are 
always defined and finished with the clear- 
ness and minuteness of the finest painting. 
They sometimes appear as if at a consider- 
able distance, and gradually approach until 
they seem almost to touch his face;—« 
other times they float from side to side, or 
disappear in ascending or descending. In 
general the countenance of the spectre Is 
presented to him, but, on some occasions, he 
sees the back of the head, both of males and 
females, exhibiting various fashions of wigs 
and head-dresses, particularly the flowing 
full-bottomed wig of a former age. At the 
time when these visions began to appear to 
him, he was in the habit of taking little or 
no wine,—and this has been his common 
practice ever since ; but he finds that anyad- 
dition to his usual quantity of wine increases 
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the number and vivacity of the visions. Of 
the effect of bodily illness he can give no 
secount, except that once, when he had a 
gold and took a few drops of laudanum, the 
room appeared entirely filled with peculiar 
prilliant objects, gold and silver ornaments, 
and precious gems ; but the spectral visions 
were either not seen or less distinct.” 

In this most interesting description the 

ilosopher cannot fail to recognize the 
fared phenomena of ocular spectra ;—the 
fagments of figures, and their termination 
ina kind of cloud, define the limits of the 
highly susceptible or excited part of the 
tina. Like ocular spectra, the apparitions 
ge seen with the eyes open or shut; and, 
like them too, they disappear by a frequent 
closing of the eye-lid, and float from side to 
side, and vanish with an ascending or des- 
cending motion. ‘The two classes of facts, 
indeed, are mutatis mutandis demonstrably 
identical in their physical developement. 

Sir David Brewster’s whole theory of 

tral illusions may therefore be expressed 

thos shortly. In the healthy condition of 
the mind and body, when the imagination is 
well regulated and the organs of sense are 
the faithful interpreters of the external world, 
the ideas of memory and of imagination are 
feeble compared with those of sensation. 
In reference to visible objects, both classes 
of impressions are painted on the retina, 
though with very different degrees of force. 
When in the midst of society, or surrounded 
with the beauties of the natural world, we 
summon up the scenes of former years, we 
become for a moment insensible to external 
objects. The mental picture, as transient 
as itis feeble, soon disappears, and the mind 
is again under the dominion of surrounding 
impressions. 

he affairs of life could not be carried on 
were the memory to intrude bright repre- 
seutations of the past into the domestic 
scene, or scatter them over the external 
landscape ; and our powers of reason and of 
judgment could not be exercised if the 
dazzling phantasms of the imagination were 
tobe mixed up with the sober realities of 
our existence. ‘The two opposite impres- 
sions, indeed, could not be contemporaneous: 
the same nervous filament which is convey- 
ing the forms of memory from the sensorium 
to the retina, could not, at the same time, be 
carraying back the impressions of external 
objects from the retina to the brain. ‘The 
mind cannot perform two different functions 
at the same instant, and its occupation with 
one of two classes of impressions necessarily 
produces the extinction of the other; but so 
rapid is the exercise of mental power, that 
the alternate appearance and disappearance 
of the two contending perceptions is no more 
recognized than the successive observations 
of external objects during the twinkling of 
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relative intensities of these two opposite in- 
fluences on the retina are nicely adjusted to 
the purposes of life, yet there are various 
causes which disturb that adjustment, and 
give a predominance even to the weaker 
power. In a mind inured to abstract thought, 
and accustomed to the exercise of the ima- 
gination, the mental pictures become ex- 
tremely vivid, and external influences some- 
times cease to make any impression. In 
darkness and solitude, when the exter- 
nal world is almost closed to the senses, 
the workings, even of ordinary minds, are 
depicted in more vivid hues; and in the 
state between waking and sleeping the slum- 
bering senses are often roused by the glare 
of the pictures which flash upon them from 
within. Like spectral apparitions, the last 
impressions are wholy involuntary, and 
though they may have sprung from a regular 
series of associations, yet it is impossible to 
discover a single link in the chain. 

In the case of spectral illusions the adjust- 
ment is disturbed by causes of a different 
kind. The retina is rendered more sensible 
to the pictures of the mind by a temporary 
derangement of the vital functions; and ac- 
cording to the amount of this derangement 
and the time of its continuance, the appari- 
tions which result have every variety of in- 
tensity and duration. Sometimes they are 
so bright that they obliterate all external 
impressions. Sometimes they are pale and 
evanescent, and permit outward cbjects to be 
seen beside them, and even through them. 
Sometimes they appear only in fragments, 
which seem occasionally to be growing out 
of pictures and other bright objects in the 
apartment; and sometimes they have only 
a brief and transient existence—floating like 
a wreck across the eye, and eluding the 
scrutiny of the observer. Now if these 
spectres were merely ideas of the memory 
and the imagination, rendered more brilliant 
by a peculiar condition of the body, why 
are these two faculties of the mind some- 
times incapable of giving a fixed locality, a 
completeness of form, anc the proper colour- 
ing to the ideas which they have conjured 
up? On Brewster’s theory the answer is 
simple and satisfactory. All these pheno- 
mena depend upon the state of the nervous 
membrane on which the ideas are impressed. 
They depend upon the extent and position 
of the excited portion, on the varying inten- 
sity of its excitation, and on the stability or 
change of place of the exciting cause. 

There is one objection to these views 
which may at first sight seem formidable. 
If the retina of both eyes were destroyed, 
so that the optic nerve terminated in a 
circular section, how could the memory and 
the imagination give an external existence 
to their ideas? 

We are not aware that the effects of a 





theeye. But though in ordinary minds the 


destruyed retina have ever been accurately 
2Y2 
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observed and described; but we shall take 
it for granted that they have, and that the 
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It was done thus: he went from Brighton 
in an afternoon coach, that set him down in 


operations of the memory and the imagina-| London in time for the Holyhead mail, and 


tion have been found to remain unaffected 
by the extirpation of that membrane. The 


this mail, with the help of the steamer to 
cross the channel, delivered him in Dublin 


transmission of perceptions along the nerves at the time mentioned. But expedition alone 


to the brain, and the re-transmission of men- 
tal impressions, are matters of which we 


is not our boast. Coach travelling is no 
longer a disgusting and tedious labour, but 


know nothing; but the possibility of convey-| has long since been converted into compara- 
ing an impression from the exscinded extre-|tive ease, and really approaches to some. 


mities of the filaments of the optic nerve to 
the points where these filaments had their ter- 
mination in the retina, may be inferred from 


the well-known fact, that in the case ofjcuri de grege porcus’—the late happi 


amputated limbs the patient continues, du- 
ring his life, to experience occasionally dis- 
tinct sensations existing, as it were, in the 
amputated parts. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


MODERN TRAVELLING IN ENG- 
LAND.* 


In this wonder-working age, few greater 
improvements have been made in any of the 
useful arts, than in those applied to the sys- 
tem of travelling by land. Projectors and 
projects have multiplied with our years—and 
the fairy-petted princes of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments were scarcely transported 
from place to place with more facility or 
despatch, than Englishmen are in A. D. 
1832. From Liverpool to Manchester, thir- 
ty-six miles in an hour and a half!—surely 
Dedalus is come amongst us again :—but 
we will, for the present, confine our observa- 
tions to the road—to coaches, coach horses, 
coachmen, and coachmasters. We are not 
thinking of the travelling chariot and four— 
though to be sure, the report given us of 
Lord Londonderry’s speaking in the House 
of Peers one night, and being at his own 
door in Durham the next (two hundred and 
fifty miles off,) is astounding, and was a 
performance that no other country under the 
sun could accomplish; yet bribes to postil- 
lions and extra relays of horses might have 
been called in aid here. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves, at present, to the 
usual course of public conveyances; and a 
sentence in the private letter of a personal 
friend of our own has suggested the subject 
tous. ‘I was out hunting,’ he writes, ¢ last 
season on a Monday, near Brighton; and 
dined with my father in Merrion Square, 
Dublin, at six o’clock on the following 
Wednesday—distance four hundred miles !’ 





* 1. The Traveller's Oracle, or Maxims for Locomo- 
tion. By William Kitchener, M. D, Third edition. 12mo 
London. 1828. 

2. The Horse and Carriage Oracle. By John Jervis, 
an old coachman. Revised by William Kitchener, M. D. 
Author of the Cook's Oracle, &e. &e. Third edition. 
12mo. London. 1828. 


thing like luxury—otherwise it could never 
have had any chance to engage the smallest 
part of the attention of that genuine 4 


named Dr. Kitchener. : 
It is difficult to determine the exact pe. 
riod at which a stage-coach first appeared 
upon the road, but it seems to be pre 
well ascertained, that in 1662 there were but 
six, and one of the wise men of those da 
—John Crossell, of the Charter House— 
tried his best to write them down. It was 
supposed he had the countenance of the 
country gentlemen, who were afraid if their 
wives could get easily and cheaply conveyed 
to London, they might not settle so well af- 
terwards to their domestic duties at the Hall 
or the Grange. We will, however, only 
go back ninety years. In 1742, the Oxford 
stage-coach left London at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, and reached Uxbridge at mid-day. 
It arrived at High-Wicombe at five in the 
evening, where it rested for the night—and 
proceeded at the same rate for the seat of 
learning on the morrow. Here then were 
ten hours consumed each day in travelling 


performing what is now done with the great- 
est ease under six hours. 

May we be permitted, since we have men- 
tioned the Arabian Nights, to make a little 
demand on our readers’ fancy, and suppose 
it possible, that a worthy old gentleman of 
this said year—1742—had fallen comfortably 
asleep a la Dodswell, and never awoke till 
Monday morning last in Picadilly ? * What 
coach, your honour ?’ says a ruffianly-look- 
ing fellow, much like what he might have 
been had he lived 2 hundred years back. ‘I 
wish to go home to Exeter,’ replies the old 
gentleman, mildly. ‘Just in time, your 
honour, heré she comes—them there grey 
horses—where’s your luggage?’ * Don’t be 
in a hurry,’ observes the stranger; ‘that’s 
a gentleman’s carriage.’ ‘It ain’t! I tell 
you,’ says the cad, ‘it’s the Comet, and 
you must be as quick as lightning.’ Nolens 
volens, the remonstrating old gentleman Is 
shoved into the Comet, by a cad at each 
elbow, having been three times assured his 
luggage is in the hind boot, and twice three 
times denied having ocular demonstration of 
the fact. , 
However, he is now seated—and * What 
gentleman is going to drive us?” is his first 
question to his fellow-passengers. ‘ He is 





twenty-seven miles; and nearly two days in , 
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no gentleman, sir,’ says a person who sits 
ite to him, and who happens to be a 
rietor of the coach. ‘He has been on 
the Comet ever since she started, and is a 
yery steady young man.” ‘Pardon my ig- 
gorance,’ replies the regenerated; ‘ from 
the cleanliness of his person, the neatness 
of his apparel, and the language he made 
yse of, 1 mistook him for some enthusiastic 
Bachelor of Arts, wishing to become a cha- 
rioteer after the manner of the illustrious 
ancients.” * You must have been long in 
foreign parts, sir,” observes the proprietor. 
Ia five minutes or less, after this parley com- 
menced, the wheels went round, and in an- 
other five the coach arrived at Hyde Park | 
gate; but long before it got there, the wor- 
thy gentleman of 1742 (set down by his fel- 
jow-travellers for either a little cracked or 
memigrant from the backwoods of America) | 
exclaimed, ¢ What! off the stones already?” | 
‘You have never been on the stones,’ o-| 
serves his neighbour on his right; ‘no stones 
in London, now, sir.’ ‘Bless me,’ quoth} 
our friend, * Here’s a noble house ; to whom 
does it belong? but why those broken win- 
dows, those iron blinds, and strong barri- 
cade?’* ‘It is the Duke of Wellington’s,’ 
says the coach proprietor, ‘ the greatest cap- 
tun since the days of Scipio. An ungrate- 
ful people made an attack upon his life, on 
the anniversary of the day upon which he 
won the most important battle ever fought 
in Europe.’ Here a passenger in black 
threw out something about Alczbiades, which 
however, the rattle made it impossible to 
understand. ‘* But we are going at a great 
nite,’ exclaims the stranger. ‘* Oh no, sir,’ 
says the proprietor, ‘ we never go fast over 
ts stage. We have time allowed in con- 
sequence of being subject to interruptions, 
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tune in the Indies.’ * No quack, I warrant 
you?’ The proprietor was silent; but the 
clergyman in the corner again muttered 
something which was again lost, owing to 
the coach coming at the instant, at the rate 
of ten miles in the hour, upon the vile pave- 
ment of Brentford. 

In five minutes under the hour the Comet 
arrives at Hounslow, to the great delight of 
our friend, who by this time waxed hungry, 
not having broken his fast before starting. 
‘ Just fifty-five minutes and thirty-seven se- 
conds,’ says he, ‘ from the time we left 
London !—wonderful travelling, gentlemen, 
to be sure, but much too fast to be safe. 
However, thank heaven, we are arrived at 
a good-looking house; and now, waiter! I 
hope you have got breakfi——.’ Before the 
last syllable, however, of the word could be 
pronounced, the worthy old gentleman’s 
head struck the back of the coach by a jerk, 
which he could not account for, (the fact 
was, three of the four fresh horses were 
bolters,) and the waiter, the inn, and in- 
deed Hounslow itself, disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye. Never did such a 
succession of doors, windows, and window- 
shutters pass so quickly in his review before, 
—and he hoped they might never do so 
again. Recovering, however, a little from 
his surprise—‘* My dear sir,’ said he, * you 
told me we were to change horses at Houns- 
low? Surely, they are not so inhuman as 
to drive these poor animals another stage at 
this unmerciful rate!’ ‘Change horses, 
sir !’ says the proprietor; ‘ why we changed 
them whilst you were putting on your spec- 
tacles, and Jooking at your watch. Only 
one minute allowed for it at Hounslow, and 
it is often done in fifty seconds by those 
nimble-fingered horse-keepers.’ * You asto- 
nish me—but really I do not like to go so 





and we make it up over the lower ground.’ 


Five-and-thirty minutes, however, bring | fast.’ , : 
them to the noted town of Brentford. ‘ Hah!’|over these six miles. 


‘Oh, sir, we always spring them 
It is what we call 


says the old man, becoming young again—|the hospital ground.’ This alarming phrase 
‘what, no improvement in this filthy place?|is presently interpreted: it intimates that 
lsold Brentford still here? a national dis-| horses whose ‘backs are getting down in- 
grace! Pray, sir, who is your county mem.- | stead of up in their work’—some * that won’t 





bernow?’ * His name is Hume, sir,’ was 
the reply. ‘The modern Hercules ;’ added 
the gentleman on the right, ‘ the real clean- 
ser of the Augean stable.’ * A gentleman 
of large property in the county, I presume,’ 
said the man of the last century. ‘ Not an 


hold an ounce down hill, or draw an ounce 
up’—others ‘ that kick over the pole one day 
and over the bars the next,’ in short all the 
reprobates, styled in the road slang bokick- 
ers, are sent to work these six miles—be- 
cause here they have nothing to do but to 


acre,’ replied the communicative proprietor, | gallop—not a pebble as big as a nutmeg on 


‘a Scotchman from the town of Montrose.’ 
‘Aye, aye; nothing like the high road to 
London for those Scotchmen. A great city 
merchant, no doubt, worth a plum or two.’ 
‘No such thing, sir,’ quoth the other; ‘ the 
gentleman was a doctor, and made his for- 





* Nearly on the site now occupied by Apsicy House 
stood, in 1742; the suburban inn, the Hercules’ Pillars— 
where Squire Western put up on his arrival in town in 
quest of his daughter. 


the road, and so even, that it would not 
disturb the equilibrium of a spirit level. 
The coach, however, goes faster and faster 
over the hospital ground, as the ‘ bokickers’ 
feel their legs, and the collars get warm to 
their shoulders; and having ten outsides, the 
luggage of the said ten, and a few extra pack- 
ages besides on the roof, she rolls rather 
more than is pleasant, although the centre 
of gravity is pretty well kept down by four 





not slender insides, two well-laden boots, 
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and three huge trunks in the slide. The 
gentleman of the last century, however, be- 
comes alarmed ;—is sure the horses are run- 
ning away with the coach—declares he per- 
ceives by the shadow, that there is nobody 
on the box, and can see the reins dangling 
about the horses’ heels. He attempts to 
look out of the window, but his fellow tra- 
veller dissuades him from doing so:—* You 
may get a shot in your eye from the wheel. 
Keep your head in the coach, it’s all right, 
depend on’t. We always spring ’em over 
this stage.’ Persuasion is useless; for the 
horses increase their speed, and the worthy 
old gentleman looks out. But what does he 
see? Death and destruction before his eyes? 
No: to his surprise he finds the coachman 
firm at his post, and in the act of taking a 
mere of snuff from the gentleman who sits 

eside him on the bench, his horses going 
at the rate of three miles in the minute at 
the time. ‘* But suppose any thing should 
break, or a linchpin should give way and 
let a wheel loose?’ is the next appeal to 
the communicative but not very consoling 
proprietor. Nothing can break, sir,’ is the 
reply; ‘all of the very best stuff; axletrees 
of the best K. Q. iron, faggotted edgeways, 
well bedded in the timbers; and as for 
linchpins, we have not one about the coach. 
We use the best patent boxes that are ma- 
nufactured. In short, sir, you are as safe 
in it as if you were in your bed.’ * Bless 


me,’ exclaims the old man, ‘ what improve- 


ments! And the roads!!!" ‘They are at 
erfection, sir,’ says the proprietor; ‘no 
icone walks a yard in this coach between 
London and Exeter—all trotting ground 
now.’ ‘A little galloping ground, I fear,’ 
whispers the senior to himself! * But who 
has effected all this improvement in your 
aving?’ *An American of the name of 
‘Adam,’ was the reply—‘ but couchmen 
eall him the Colossus of Roads. Great 
things have likewise been done in cutting 
through hills and altering the course of 
roads: and it is no uncommon thing now-a- 
days to see four horses trotting away merrily 
down hill on that very ground where they 
formerly were seen walking up hill.’* 
‘And pray, my good sir, what sort of 
horses may you have over the next stage ?” 
*Oh, sir, no more bokickers. It is hilly 
and severe ground, and requires cattle strong 
and staid. You'll see four as fine horses 
ut to the coach at Staines as you ever saw 
in a nobleman’s carriage in your life.’ * Then 
we shall have no more galloping—no more 
springing them as you termit?’ ‘ Not quite 
so fast over the next ground,’ replied the 





* All roads through hilly countries were originally 
struck out by drivers of packhorses ; sho, to avoid bogs, 
chose the upper ground. Consequently, if often hap 
pened, that point B was lower than point A, yet to go 
from A to B the traveller aseended a hill to seeure sound 
footing, and then descended to his point. 
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proprietor; ‘but he will make good pl 
over some part of it; for example, when he 
gets three parts down a hill he lets 
loose, and cheats them out of half the one 
they have to ascend from the bottom of jt 
In short, they are half way up it before, 
horse touches his collar; and we must take 
every advantage with such a fast coach as 
this, and one that loads so well, or we should 
never keep our time. We are now to anj. 
nute; in fact, the country people no longer 
look at the sun when they want to set their 
clocks; they look only to the Comet. By 
depend upon it, you are quite safe; we haye 
nothing but first-rate artists on this coach,’ 
‘Artist! artist!’ grumbles the old gentle 
man, * we had no such term as that.’ 

*I should like to see this artist change 
horses at the next stage,’ resumes our ap. 
cient, ‘ for at the last it had the appearance 
of inagic.’—** Presto, Jack, and begone!"* 
‘ By all means; you will be much gratified, 
It is done with a quickness and ease almost 
incredible to any one who has only read o 
heard of it; but use becomes second nature 
with us. Even in my younger days it was 
always half an hour’s work—sometime 
more. There was—* Now ladies and 
tlemen what would you like to take ? There's 
plenty of time while the horses are changing 
for tea, coffee, or supper; and the coachman 
will wait for you—won’t you, Mr. Smith!” 
Then Mr. Smith himself was in no huny; 
he had a lamb about his coach for one buteh- 
er in the town, and perhaps half a calf for 
another, a barrel of oysters for the lawyer, 
and a basket of game for the parson, all om 
his own account. In short, the best wheel 
of the coach was his, and he could not be 
otherwise than accommodating.’ 

The coach arrives at Staines, and the an- 
cient gentleman puts his intentions into eF 
fect,—though he was near being again too 
late; for by the time he could extract his 
hat from the netting that suspended it over 
his head, the leaders had been taken from 
their bars, and were walking up the yard 
towards their stables. On perceiving a fine 
thorough-bred horse led towards the coach 
with a twitch fastened tightly to his nose, 
he exclaims, * Holloa, Mr. Horse-keeper! 
You are going to put an unruly horse in the 
coach.’ ‘What! this here oss?’ growls the 
man ; ‘the quietest hanimal alive, sir!’ as 
he shoves him to the near side of the pole. 
At this moment, however, the coachman is 
heard to say, in an under tone, * Mind what 
you are about, Bob ; don’t let him touch the 
roller-bolt.’ In thirty seconds more, they 
are off—‘the staid and steady team,’ s0 
styled by the proprietor, in the coach. ‘ Let 
em go, and take care of yourselves,’ says 
the artist, so soon as he is firmly seated 
upon his box. With this, the near leader 
rears right on end, and if the rein had not 





been yielded to him at the instant, he would 
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ood play have fallen backwards on the head of the contract to work the coach so many miles 
when he pole. The moment the twitch was taken/in so many hours, and he en s to drive 
lets them from the nose of the thorough-bred near-|it, and each is subject to a fine if the time 
f the one wheeler, he drew himself back to the extent|be not kept on the road. On so fast a coach 
m of it of his pole-chain—his fore-legs stretched as this, every advantage must be taken, and 
before out before him—and then, like a lion loosen-|if we were to drag down such hills as these, 
ust take ed from his toil, made a snatch at the coach/we should never reach Exeter to-day.’ 
roach ag that would have broken two pairs of traces} Our friend, however, will have no more 
€ should of 1742. A steady and good-whipped horse, |jof it. He quits the coach at Bagshot, con- 
to ami. however, his partner, started the coach him-}gratulating himself on the safety of his 
0 lon self, with a gentle touch of the thong, and {| limbs. e takes, however, one peep more 
Set their away they went off together. But the tho-jat the change, which is done with the same 
t. But roagh-bred one was very far from being|despatch as before—three greys and a pie- 
we have comfortable; it was in vain that the coach-| ball replacing three chesnuts and a bay—the 
Coach,’ man tried to soothe him with his voice, or|harness beautifully clean, and the ornaments 

gentle stroked him with the crop of his tool, i. e.|bright as the sun. Not a word is spoken b 
whip. He drew three parts of the coach,|the passengers, who merely look their ad 
Change and cantered for the first mile, and when he|miration; but the laconic address of the 
Our an. did settle down to his trot, his snorting|coachman is not lost on the by-standers. 
earance could be heard by the passengers, being as|‘ Put the bay mare near wheel to-morrow, 
one!" much as to say, ‘I was not born to be a/and the stallion up to the cheek,’ said he to 
ratified, slave.’ In fact, as the proprietor now ob-/his horse-keeper, as he placed his right foot 
almost served, ‘he had been a fair plate horse in|on the roller-bolt, i. e. the last step but one 
read or his time, but his temper was always queer.’|to the box. ‘ How is Paddy’s leg?’ ‘It’s 
Nature After the first shock was over, the Con-|all right, sir,’ replied the horse-keeper. ‘ Let 
it was servative of the 18th century felt comforta-|’em go, then,’ quoth the artist, ‘and take 
etimes ble. The pace was considerably slower|care of yourselves.’ 
d gen. than it had been over the last stage, but he} The worthy old gentleman is now shown 
‘here's was unconscious of the reason for its being|into a room, and, after warming his hands 
anging diminished. It was to accommodate the queer |at the fire, rings the bell for the waiter. A 
chman temper of the race-horse, who, if he had not) well-dressed person appears, whom he of 
vith been humoured at starting, would never|course takes for the landlord. ‘ Pray, sir,’ 
NUTTY ; have settled down to his trot, but have ruf-|says he, ‘have you any slow coach down 
buteh- fied all the rest of the team. He was also|this road to-day?’ ‘ Why, yes, sir,’ replies 
lf for surprised, if not pleased, at the quick rate|John; ‘ we shall have the Regulator down 
wyer, at which they were ascending hills which,/in an hour.’ ‘Just right,’ said our friend, 
all om in his time, he should have been asked by|* it will enable me to break my fast, which 
whee] the coachman to have walked up—but his|I have not done to-day.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ observes 
jot be pleasure was short-lived; the third hill they| John, ‘ these here fast drags be the ruin of 
descended, produced a return of his agony.|us. ‘Tis all hurry scurry, and no gentle- 
e an- This was what is termed on the road a /ong| man has time to have nothing on the road. 
0 ef fall of ground, and the coach rather pressed| What will you take, sir? Mutton-chops, 
n too upon the horses. The temper of the race-|veal-cutlets, beef-steaks ?” 
t his horse became exhausted; breaking into a} At the appointed time, the Regulator ap- 
over canter, he was of little use as a wheeler,|pears at the door. It is a strong, well-built 
from and there was then nothing for it but a gal-|drag, painted what is called chocolate co- 
yard lop. The leaders only wanted the signal ;|lour: bedaubed all over with guilt letters— 
fine and the point of the thong being thrown|a bull’s head on the doors, a Saracen’s head 
ach lightly over their backs, they were off like|on the hind boot—and drawn by four strap- 
ose, an arrow out of a bow; but the rocking of|ping horses; but it wants the neatness of 
per! the coach was awful, and more particularly|the other. The passengers may be, by a 
the so to the passengers on the roof. Neverthe-|shade or two, of a lower order than those 
the less, she was not in danger; the master-|who had gone forward with the Comet; nor 
’ as hand of the artist kept her in a direct line ;|perhaps is the coachman quite so refined as 
ole, and meeting the opposing ground, she stea-|the one we have just taken leave of. He 
n is died, and all was right. ‘The newly-awak-|has not the neat white hat, the clean doeskin 
hat ened gentleman, however, begins to grumble|gloves, the well-cut trousers, and dapper 
the again. ‘Pray, my good sir,’ says he anx-|frock, but still his appearance is respectable, 
hey iously— do use your authority over your|and perhaps in the eyes of many, more in 
so coachman, and insist upon his putting the|character with his calling. Neither has he 
Let drag-chain on the wheel, when descending|the agility of the artist on the Comet, for 
ays the next hill.’ ‘I have no such authority,’ |he is nearly double his size; but he is a 
ted replies the proprietor. ‘It is true, we are|strong, powerful man, and might be called 
der now drawn by my horses, but I cannot in-|a pattern card of the heavy coachman of the 
not terfere with the driving of them.’ ‘ But is|present day—in other words, of a man who 
id he not your servant?’ ‘He is, sir, but I|drives a coach which carries sixteen passen- 
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gers instead of fourteen, and is rated at eight 
miles in the hour, instead of ten. ‘What 
room in the Regulator?’ says our friend to 
the waiter, as he comes to announce its ar- 
rival.’ ‘Full inside, sir, and in front, but 
you'll have the backgammon board all to 
yourself, and your luggage is in the hind 
boot.’ ‘Backgammon board! Pray what's 
that? Do you not mean the basket?” ‘Oh 
no, sir,’ says John, smiling—‘no such a 
thing on the road now. Itis the hind-dickey, 
as some call it; where you'll be as com- 
fortable as possible, and can sit with your 
back or your face to the coach, or both, if 
you like.’ ‘Ah, ah,’ continues the old gen- 
tleman ; ‘something new again, I presume.’ 
However, the mystery is cleared up; the 
ladder is reared to the hind wheel, and the 
gentleman safely seated on the backgam- 
mon board. 

Before ascending to his place, our friend 
has cast his eye on the team that is about 
to convey him to Hertford bridge, the next 
stage on the great western road, and he per- 
ceives it to be of a different stamp from that 
which he had seen taken from the coach at 
Bagshot. It consisted of four moderate- 
sized horses, full of power, and still fuller 
of condition, but with a fair sprinkling of 
blood—in short, the eye of a judge would 
have discovered something about them not 
very unlike galloping. ‘All right!’ cried 
the guard, taking his key-bugle in his hand ; 
and they proceeded up the village, at a stea- 
dy pace, to the tune of * Scots wha hae with 
Wallace bled,’ and continued at that pace 
for the first five miles. ‘JZ am landed,’ 
thinks our friend to himself. Unluckily, 
however, for the humane and cautious old 
gentleman, even the Regulator was now to 
show tricks. Although what now is called 
a slow coach, she is timed at eight miles in 
the hour through a great extent of country, 
and must of course make play where she 
can, being strongly opposed by hills lower 
down the country, trifling as these hills are, 
no doubt, to what they once were. The 
Regulator, moreover, loads well, not only 
with passengers, but with luggage; and the 
last five miles of this stage, called the Hert- 
ford-bridge flat, have the reputation of being 
the best five miles for a coach to be found 
at this time in England. The ground is 
firm but elastic; the surface undulating, and 
therefore favourable to draught; always dry, 
not a shrub being near it; nor is there a 
stone upon it much larger than a marble. 
These advantages, then, are not lost to the 
Regulator, or made use of without sore dis- 
composure to the solitary tenant of her back- 
gammon board. 

Any one that has looked into books will 
very readily account for the lateral motion, 
or rocking, as it is termed, of a coach, being 
greatest at the greatest distance from the 


motion whilst the body remains at regt; 
aud more especially when laden ag th; 
coach was—the — part of the wej 
being forward. The situation of our friend 
then was once more deplorable. The 
lator takes but twenty-three minutes for 
these celebrated five miles, which cannot be 
done without “springing the cattle” now 
and then; and it was in one of the very best 
of their gallops of that day, that they were 
met by the coachman of the Comet, who was 
returning with his up coach. When comi 
out of rival yards, coachmen never fail tp 
cast an eye to the loading of their opponents 
on the road, and now that of the natty Artist 
of the Comet experienced a high treat, He 
had a full view of his quondam passenger, 
and thus described his situation. He was 
seated with his back to the horses—his arms 
extended to each extremity of the guard- 
irons—his teeth set grim as death—his eyes 
cast down towards the ground, thinking the 
less he saw of his danger the better. Ther 
was what was called a top-heavy load—per 
haps a ton of luggage on the roof, and, i 
may be, not quite in obedience to the act of 
parliament standard. There were also two 
horses at wheel whose strides were of rather 
unequal length, and this operated powerfully 
on the coach. In short, the lurches of the 
Regulator were awful at the moment of the 
Comet passing her. A trio in mechanics 
would have exclaimed, “ the centre of gravity 
must be lost, the centrifugal force will have 
the better of it,—over she must go!” 

The centre of gravity having been pre 
served, the coach arrives safe at Hertford 
bridge—but the old gentleman has again had 
enough of it. **I will walk into Devonshire,” 
said he, as he descended from his perilous 
exaltation. What did that rascally waiter 
mean by telling me it was a slow coach! 
and, moreover, look at the luggage on the 
roof!’ * Only regulation height, sir,” says 
the coachman ; “ we arn’t allowed to have it 
an inch higher :—sorry we can’t please you, 
sir, but we will try and make room for you 
in front.” * Fronti nulla fides,” mutters 
the worthy to himself, as he walks trem- 
blingly into the house—adding, “1 shall 
not give this fellow a shilling, he is dan- 
gerous. ; 
The Regulator being off, the waiter is 
again applied to. ‘ What do you charge 
per mile posting?” ‘One and sixpence, 
sir.” “ Bless me! just double! Let me see, 
—two hundred miles, at two shillings pet 
mile, postboys, turnpikes, é&c., 201. This 
will never do. Have you no coach that 
does not carry luggage on the top?” “Oh 
yes, sir,” replies the waiter, “we shall have 
one to-night, that is not allowed to carry 4 
band-box on the roof.” * That's the coach 
for me; pray what do you call it?” “The 
Quicksilver mail, sir; one of the best out of 





horses—(as the tail of a paper kite is in 


London—Jack White and Tom Brows, 
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ite down to-night.” ‘Guarded and 
lighted v’ «Both, sir; blunderbuss and 
pistols in the sword case; a lamp each side 
the coach, and one under the footboard—see 
io pick up @ pin the darkest night of the 
year.” “* Very fast?” “Oh no, sir, just 
time, and that’s all.” ‘That’s the 
coach for me, then,” repeats our hero: and 
{am sure I shall feel at my ease in it. I 
suppose it is what used to be called the Old 


a coachmen, over this ground—Jack 


M rcury.” 


Unfortunately, the Devonport (commonly 
called the Quicksilver) mail is half a mile 
in the hour faster than most in England, and 
is, indeed, one of the miracles of the road. 
Let us, then, picture to ourselves our anti- 
reformer snugly seated in this mail, on a 
itch-dark night in November. It is true she 

no luggage on the roof, nor much to in- 
commode her elsewhere, but she is a mile in 
the hour faster than the Comet, at least three 
miles quicker than the Regulator; and she 
= more than half her journey by 
amplight. It is needless to say, then, our 
senior soon finds out his mistake, but there 
isno remedy at hand, for it is the dead of 
the night, and all the inns are shut up. He 
must proceed or be left behind in a stable. 
The climax of his misfortunes then ap- 
proaches. Nature being exhausted, sleep 
comes to his aid, and he awakes on a stage 
which is called the fastest on the journey,— 
itis four miles of ground, and twelve minutes 
is the time! The old gentleman starts from 
his seat, having dreamed the horses were 
running away with the coach, and so, no 
doubt, they might be. He is, however, 
determined to convince himself of the fact, 
though the passengers assure him, “all’s 
ight.” ‘Don’t put your head out of the 
window,” says one of them, “you will lose 
your hat to a certainty :” but advice is sel- 
dom listened to by a terrified man, and next 
moment a stentorian voice is heard, crying, 
“Stop, coachman, stop—I have lost my hat 
and wig!” The coachman hears him not— 


ten and eleven the following night, bein 
twenty-seven hours to one hundred an 
sixty-two miles. The distance is now 
done, without the least difficulty, in six- 
teen hours and a quarter; and the Holy- 
head mail is actually at Bangor Ferry, 
eighty-three miles farther, in the same time 
it used to take in reaching the post-office at 
Shrewsbury. We fancy we now see it, as 
it was when we travelled on it in our school- 
boy time, over the Wolverhampton and 
Shiffnal stage—in those days loose unco- 
vered sand in part—with Charles Peters or 
old Ebden quitting his seat as guard, and 
coming to the assistance of the coachman, 
who had flogged his horses till he could flog 
them no longer. We think we see them 
crawling up the hill in Shrewsbury town— 
whip, whip, whip—and an hour behind their 
time ‘by Shzewsbury clock”—the betting 
not ten to one that she had not been over- 
turned on the road! It is now a treat to see 
her approach the town, if not before, never 
after her minute. A young man of the name 
of Taylor, a spirited proprietor, horses her 
through Shrewsbury, from Hay-Gate to Nes- 
cliff, in a manner that deserves to be spoken 
of. The stages are ten and eight, and for 
these he has a team of bays, a team of greys, 
and two teams of chestnuts, that can show 
with England. Let us look to another 
coach out of this town at the period we have 
been speaking of—‘the Shrewsbury and 
Chester Highflyer!’ This coach started 
from Shrewsbury at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and arrived at Chester about 
the same time in the evening—distance 
forty miles. This was always a good 
hard road for wheels, and rather favour- 
able for draught—and how then could 
all these hours be accounted for? Why, if 
a “commercial gentleman” had a little busi- 
ness at Ellesmere, there was plenty of time 
for that. Ifa“ real gentleman” wanted to 
pay a morning visit on the road, there could 
be no objection to that. In the pork-pie 
season half an hour was generally consumed 
in consuming one of them, for Mr. Williams, 


and in a - 
nother second the broad wheels of the coachman, was a wonderful favourite 


adown waggon have for ever demolished the 
lost head-gear. But here we must leave 
our adventurous Gilpin of 1742. We have 
taken a great liberty with him, it is true, 


but we are not without our precedent. 


of the best chapters in Livy contains the 
history of “an event which never took 


One 


with the farmers’ wives and daughters all 
along the road. The coach dined at Wrex- 
ham—for coaches lived well in those days ; 
they now live upon air;—and Wrexham 
church was to be seen—a fine specimen of 
the florid gothic, and one of the wonders of 
Wales! ‘Then Wrexham was also famous 


place.” In the full charm of his imagina- : as 
tion, the historian brings iennedes tate for ale—no public breweries in those days 
Italy, where he never was in his life, and|'" Wales—and, above all, the inn belonged 
displays him in his brightest colours. Wel, Sir Watkin! About two hours were al- 

lowed for dinner; but “ Billy Williams” — 


father our sins, then, upon the Patavinian. 


But we will now adhere to sober 
and the changes of our own time. 


t 


one of the best-tempered fellows on earth, 


rose,|as honest as Aristides, and at this moment 
hirty |upon the same ground—was never particular 


years years ago, the Holyhead mail left|to half an hour or so: “The coach is ready, 
ondon, via Oxford, at eight o’clock at|gentlemen,” he would say, “ but don’t let 
night, and arrived in Shrewsbury between|me disturb you, if you wish for another bot- 
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tle.” A coach now runs over this ground a 
trifle under four hours ! ! 

The Brighton road may be said to be co- 
vered with coaches, no less than twenty-five 
runnin 7 it in the summer. The fastest 
is the Re Rover, which performs the jour- 
ney under five hours. That called the Age, 
when driven and horsed by the late Mr. 
Stevenson, was an object of such admiration 
at Brighton, that a crowd was every day 
collected to see it start. Mr. Stevenson was 
a graduate of Cambridge, but his passion for 
the bench got the better of all other ambi- 
tions, and he became a coachmam by pro- 
fession ;—and itis only justice tohis memory 
to admit that, though cut off in the flower of 
his youth, he had arrived at perfection in his 
art. His education and early habits had not, 
however, been lost upon him; his demeanour 
was always that of a gentleman; and it may 
be fairly said of him, that he introduced 
the phenomena of refinement into a stage- 
coach, At a certain change of horses on the 
road, a silver sandwich-box was handed to 
his passengers by his servant, accompanied 
by the offer of a glass of sherry to such as 
were so inclined. Well-born coachmen 
prevail on this road. A gentleman con- 
nected with the first families in Wales, and 
whose father long represented his native 
county in Parliament, horsed and drove one 
side of the ground with Mr. Stevenson; and 
Mr. Charles Jones, brother to Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhit Jones, has now a coach on it called 
the Pearl, which he both horses and drives 
himself. The Bognor coach, horsed by the 
Messrs. Walkers of Mitchel Grove, and 
driven in the first style by Mr. John Walker, 
must also be fresh in the recollection of many 
of our readers. 

But to return to fast work : the Edinburgh 
mail runs the distince, 400 miles, in forty 
hours, and we may set our watches by it at 
any point of her journey. Stoppages in- 
cluded, this approaches eleven miles in the 
hour, and much the greater part of it by 
lamplight. The Exeter day coach, the 
Herald, from the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, 
runs over her ground, 173 miles,* in twenty 
hours—admirable performance, considering 
the natural unevenness of the country through 
which it has to pass. The Devonport mail 
does her work in first-rate style, 227 miles 
in twenty-two hours. In short, from Lon- 
don to Cheltenham, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Birmingham, Norwich, or any other place, 
whose distance does not much exceed one 
hundred miles, is now little more than| 
a pleasant morning drive. We say pleasant, 
for this extrardinary speed is not attained, 





* From Calais to Paris is the same distance ; the dili- 
gence takes at least 48 hours in the summer, and from 
50 to 60 in the winter. The Exeter mail is allowed 18 
hours from London to Exeter, the Paris mail from 28 to 
30 hours from Calais to Paris and this is reckoned quick 
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generally speaking, by putting animals to 
anything like cruel exertion. A fast coach 
has very nearly a horse to every mile of 
ground it runs—reckoning one way, or «one 
side of the ground.”* Proprietors of coaches 
have at length found out—though they were 
a long time before they did discover it—that 
the hay and corn market is not so expensive 
as the horse market. They have, therefore, 
one horse in four always at rest ; or, in other 
words, each horse lies still on the fourth da 
thus having the advantage of man. Fo 
example, if ever we turn coach proprie- 
tors, or ‘get into harness,” as the pr 
term is—which, as we have become fox-hup. 
ters, is by no means impossible—we shall 
keep ten horses for every ten miles stage we 
engage to cover. In this case, eight horses 
only will be at work, four up and four down, 
If the stage be under seven miles, nine 
horses may do the work; but no horse ina 
fast coach can continue to run every day, 
the excitement of high keep and profuse 
sweating producing disease. In practice, 
perhaps no animal toiling for man, solely for 
his profit, leads so easy and so comfortable 
a life as the English coach-horse. He is 
sumptuously fed, kindly treated, and if he 
do suffer a little in his work, he has twenty- 
three hours in the twenty-four of luxurious 
ease. He is now almost a stranger to the 
lash, nor do we ever see him with a broken 
skin; but we often see him kick up his 
heels when taken from his coach, after 
having performed his stage of ten miles in 
five minutes under the hour. So much for 
condition. 

No horse lives so high as a coach-horse. 
In the language of the road, his stomach is 
the measure of his corn;—he is fed ad 
libitum. The effect of this is visible in two 
ways—first, it is surprising to see how soon 
horses gather flesh in this severe work—for 
there isnone more severe whilst it lasts; and, 
secondly, proprietors find that good flesh is 
no obstacle to their speed, but, on the con 
trary, operates to their advantage. Horses 
draw by their weight and not by the force 
of their muscles, which merely assist the 
application of that weight: the heavier 4 
horse is then, the more powerful is he in his 
harness; in short, it is the weight of the 
animal which produces the draught, and the 
play and force of his muscles serve to con- 
tinue it. Light horses, therefore, how good 
soever their action, ought not to be put to 
draw a heavy load, as muscular force cannot 
act against it for any length of time. 

The average price of horses for fast 
coaches may be about 231. Fancy teams, 
and those working out of London, may be 
rated considerably higher than this; but 


— 





* For example, from London to Shrewsbury is 158 
iniles, and the number of horses kept for the Wonder 





work. 


coach is 150, 
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a hatdred miles of ground, well 
this is about the mark. The average 
jod of each horse’s service does not ex- 
ceed four years in a fast coach—perhaps 
searcely $0 much. In a slow one we may 
allow seven; but in both cases we are al- 
igding to horses put to the work at five or 
six years old. Considerable judgment is 
necessary to the selection of horses for fast 
work in harness; for if they have not action 
which will command the pace they are tim- 
ad at, they soon destroy themselves. Fora 
wheel horse he should have sound fore legs, 
orhe cannot be depended upon down hill. 
Geod bind legs and well-spread guskins are 
also essential points in a coach-horse—the 
weight or force applied proceeding from the 
foleram formed by the hinder feet. The 
price we have named as the average one for 
soch animals may appear a very low one: 
hut we must remember that to be a huntera 
horse must have length of shoulder, length 
of frame, well placed hinder legs, and a well 
pitted mouth—whereas, without any of these 
qualities he may make an excellent coach- 
horse—and hence the value of the coach 
market to our breeders. Blemished horses 
also find their way into coaches, as do those 
whose tempers are bad; neither is a blind 
horse, with good courage, altogether objec- 
tionable, now the roads are so level. 

It may not be uninteresting to the unini- 
tiated to learn how a coach is worked. We 
will then assume that A, B, C, and D enter 
into a contract to horse a coach eighty miles 
—each proprietor having twenty miles; in 
which case he is said to cover both sides of 
the ground, or to and fro. At the expira- 
tion of twenty-eight days, the lunar month, 


asettlement takes place, and if the gross! 


earnings of the coach should be 10/ per 
mile, there will be 8001 to divide between 
the four proprietors, after the following 
charges have been deducted, viz. tolls, duty 
to government, mileage, (or hire of the 
coach, to the coachmaker,) two coachman’s 
wages, porter’s wages, rent or charge of 
booking offices at each end, and washing 
the coaches. These charges may amount 
to 150/., which leaves 650/. to keep eighty 
horses and to pay the horsekeepers, for a 
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than formerly, is of course considerably saf- 
er. Accidents, no doubt, occur, anda great 
many more than meet the public eye; but 
how should this be otherwise, when we take 
into account the immense number of coaches 
on the road, a great portion of which tra- 
vel through the night, and have all the 
varieties of our climate to contend with? 
No one will assert that the proprietors guard 
against accidents to the utmost of their 
power—but the great competition they have 
to encounter is a strong stimulant to their 
exertions on this score. Indeed, in some 
respects, the increase of pace has become 
the traveller’s security.* Coaches and har- 
ness must be of the best quality; horses 
must be fresh and sound, and coachmen of 
science and respectability can alone be em- 
ployed. In fact, to the increased pace of 
their coaches is the improvement in these 
men’s moral character to be attributed. They 
have not time now for drinking, and they 
come in collision with a class of persons 
superior to those who formerly were stage- 
coach passengers, by whose example it 
has been impossible not to profit in all re- 
spects. A coachman drunk on his box, is 
now ararity. A coachman, quite sober, was 
even within our memory still more so. But 
let us press this question a little further: 
do the proprietors guard against accidents 
to the very extent of their ability? We 
fear, not: too many of them, to touch only 
one point, allow their coachmen to omit the 
use of the hand or end-buckle to their reins, 
which, to our own knowledge, has lately 
been productive of innumerable accidents. 
This is new, and it is a mere piece of affect- 
ation, and should be put a stop to; for sure- 
ly, if a coachman fancies he has not time to 
‘pin his ribbons’ before mounting the box, 
ihe can do so after having proceeded a short 
distance on his stage; and he cannot say he 
has not time to unbuckle them before he 
icomes to the end of it. It is evident, that 
| with reins unbuckled at the ends, should 
‘either of them drop out of his hand, all com- 
mand over his team is gone. Moreover, in 
the hands of the best coachman, a wheel- 
horse will now and then drop, and should 
he not, fortunately in this case, be dragged 





period of twenty-eight days; or nearly 1600. 
weach proprietor for the expenses of his 
tweaty horses, being 2/. per week, per horse. 
Thus it appears, that a fast coach, properly 


on the ground, so as to stop the coach, up he 
jumps, and expecting the whip, rushes for- 
(ward with his head loose, his rein having 
been drawn through the coachman’s hand. 





appointed, cannot pay unless its gross re-|Had it been buckled at the end, such an 
eeipts amonnt to 10/. per double mile; and |oceurrence could not have happened; and 
that, even then, the horser’s profits depend |if, after our warning, damages are sought 
on the luck he has with his stock. |for on this score, coach-proprietors may de- 
_ In the present age, the art of mechanism |pend on it they must be prepared to smart. 
is eminently reduced to the practical pur-| ‘That, in fact, nineteen accidents in twenty 
poses of life, and the modern form of the are the effect of want of proper precaution, 
stage coach seems to have arrived at per-| 
fection. It combines prodigious strength | aa ee as 
ert neeiile Kevaee, “ = of the slowest on the road, and the oftenest overturned. 
7 ghteen hundred weight; | she is now fast, and reckoned one of the safest in 

and being kept so much nearer the ground England. 
Museum.—Vor. XXII. No, 130. 2Z 
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eannot he denied. Coachmen, itis true, are 
hilosophers, but experience 


not theoretical 


teaches them, that if they drive fast round 


corners, the centre of gravity must be more 


or less disturbed by thus diverging from the 
right line; and if lost, over she goes; yet a 
great number of the overturns that occur 
happen exactly in this way. Why then are 
not coachmen strictly enjoined by their em- 
ployers to avoid so gross an error? But it 
is in the act of descending hills that the ma- 
jority of catastrophes take place; and the 
coachman needs not book learning to en- 
lighten him as to the wherefore. Let him 
only throw up a stone, and watch its descent. 
If it falls sixteen feet in the first second, it 
will fall three times that distance in the 
next, and soon. Thus it is with his coach ; 
the continued impulse it acquires in descend- 
ing a hill, presses upon the wheel-horses, 
until at last it exceeds their powers of re- 
sistance. In short, they have a new force 
to contend with at every step they take. 
But this is not all. Instead of checking the 
active force of his coach before she begins to 
move downward, he too often adds that to the 
fresh impulse she acquires on her descent. 
Every coachman, who has a regard to the 
safety of his own neck, should check the 
velocity of his coach at the top of every 
hill; which, in the language of the road, is 
termed ‘ taking a hill in time.” He may, in 
that case, if his harness be sound, drive his 
coach down any hill, now found on our 
roads, with ease; and, when a certain way 
down it, may increase his pace, with per- 
fect safety, to meet the opposing ground at 
the bottom. With heavily laden coaches, 
we prefer this to the drag-chain—by which 
hundreds of them have heen pulled over— 
and which is a great check to speed, too, as 
the momentum cannot be taken advantage 
of, in continuing the motion of the coach 
when she brings the horses to their collars 
again. 
The question often arises,—is there dan- 
rt in galloping horses in a coach, on per- 
ectly level ground? Under certain circum- 
stances their is. For instance, if there hap- 
pen to be two horses at wheel, which take 
unequal strides in their gallop, their action 
will be felt by the coach—they being so 
near to her—and lateral motion will be pro- 
duced, by which her equilibrium may be 
destroyed. When a coach once begins to 
swing, a little thing will upset her—even 
passing over a small stone—as the faster 
she goes on level ground, the more weight 
is thrown upon her fore wheels. Neither is 
agood road a security to her; on the con- 
trary, the harder the surface of it, the more 
danger, there being nothing to hold the 
wheels; to the ground. If, however, it were 
ossible to make the stride and draft of four 
orses quite equal, their increased speed 


in the French diligences. 
and being once driven through the eye of the arm, ¢al- 
not be drawn out again, without cutting off the bottom 
of it, as it swells toa size which prevents its returning 
the way it went in. 
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tolerably level ground; which is 

her being quite aon in sacending 
at ever So quick a rate, when every horse ig 
at work. This shows the necessity of ut. 
ting horses well together. 

The worst of accidents, and one wh; 
with the present structure of coaches, cay 
never be entirely provided against, ariges 
from broken axletrees and wheels comj 
off on the road. It was but the other day 
that a passenger’s leg was fractured by the 
upsetting of the Dart, Brighton coaeff, driy. 
en by William Snow (a proprietor), one of 
the steadiest and most experienced coach. 
men of the present day, owing to 
ping of the axle-tree. There is 
something startling in the reflection, that 
whenever we travel by a coach, we are li. 
ble to this occurrence, which must happen if 
the weight above be too great for the su 
taining power below; and for this reason, 
the mails are safer than stage coaches, as 
not loading so heavily. Everything tha 
can be done to prevént the snapping of the 
axletree has now been adopted, we think, 
by our coach-builders. In case it does not 
break, what is called the idle wheel, in ad- 
dition to the active wheel, is the only secu- 
rity against an upset; but as this somewhat 
adds to the weight of a coach, the use of it 
has been abandoned. Accidents, then, are 
always to be apprehended by travellers from 
this cause; the loss of wheels is another; 
and until an act of parliament enforces the 
use of the patent box, or the screw-nut, s0 
as to trust no longer to the common linch- 
pin, it will remain a third.* 

On the whole, however, travelling by 
public conveyances was never so secure a 
itis at the present time. Nothing can be 
more favourable to it than the build of the 
modern coaches. The boots being letdown 
between the springs, keep the load, conse 
quently the centre of gravity, low: the 
wheels of many of them are secured by pe 
tent boxes; and in every part of them the 
best materials are used. ‘The cost of coaches 
of this description is from 1301. to 1501; 
but they are generally hired from the maker, 
at from 24d. to 3d. per mile. 

The common height of the stage coach 
wheels of the present day, is as follows:— 
the fore wheels three feet four inches, the 
hinder wheels four feet eight inches. As 
the former turn round so much oftener than 
the latter, and also bear more weight, they 
require to have their fellies fresh, wrang 
about every five weeks; whereas the latter 





* The only linchpin that can be relied on, is the 
wooden one, which, together with the screw-nut, 1s 
It is made of heart of oak; 


There is no dependance en irm 





would have but little effect on a coach, upon 


linchpins. 
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for two months or more. The 
of a wheel depends greatly on the at- 
tention paid to the arrangement and framing 
ofthe spokes. In common wheels, they are 
famed equally and — all round the 
fhickest part of the nage, the tenons of the 
es being so bevelled as to stand about 
three inches outof perpendicular, by which is 
used the dishing wheel. This dishing, 
aeoncave wheel, is not essential on our 
t rutless road, and perpendicular 
wheels are preferable on level ground. The 
best wheels we know of, are those under 
sar mail coaches. ‘The spokes are framed 
somewhat differently into the nave, which 
is made rather larger than is usual for com- 
mon coach wheels, and every other spoke is 
famed perpendicular to the nave. Hence, 
the mortises to receive them are not made in 
a parallel line round it, but stand as it were 
in two different parallels—one without the 
other—by which means greater solidity is 
iven to the nave, and an immense addition 
of strength to the wheel. What is called 
the patent hoop, always used in stage 
cowches,—having the iron tire drawn into 
me complete ring—is not put on these 
wheels, but the common strokes, as they 
alled, forged and hammered to the sweep 
ofthe rings, and in length equal to those of 
the fellies, are put on red hot, and well se- 
wed by rivetted nails. ‘The mail fore- 
wheel is somewhat higher than that of the 
stagecoach, which is an advantage. Low 
fore wheels place the axle so much below 
the level of the wheel-horses’ breasts, that 
they have not only the carriage to draw, but 
aso part of its weight to bear. This weight 
distresses their hams, stifles, and hocks, 
and accounts for coach-horses being so soon 
unfit for the saddle. It is evident that at- 
tention to these points is necessary in put- 
ing horses to a coach, and when the fore 
wheels are low, the wheel horses should 
have as much length of trace as can be 
iven them, for the line of traction should 
as nearly even with the draft of the 
horse as. we can make it.* 
It requires, also, some art to load a coach 
properly. A waggoner on country roads, 





* Thus it is with a farmer's waggon. When the shaft 
horse is standing at rest—allowing two degrees of an angle 
for that position—the point of the shaft is nearly even with 
the top of the fore-wheel, but when the horse exerts his 
strength to move a load, he brings his breast so much 
nearer the ground, that the line of draught is almost 
horizontal, and in a line with its centre. The trace of 
a coach-horse, when he stands at rest, is also oblique to 
the horizon, and must be so with low fure-wheels ; but it 
{pproaches the horizon when he is at work, and the near- 
it approaches to it the better. Horses draw by their 

t, and not by the force of their muscles ; the hind- 
& feet, then, being the fulerum of the lever by which 
their weight acts against a load, when they pull hard it 

P their chests—thus increasing the lever of its 
weight. and diminishing the lever by which the load re- 
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always puts the greater weight over his 
hinder wheels, being the highest, and he is 
right, for he has obstacles to meet, and the 
power necessary to overcome them dimin- 
ishes with the increased diameter of the 
wheel. On our turnpike roads, however, 
where there is now no obstacle, the load ona 
coach should be condensed as much as possi- 
ble, and the heaviest packages placed in the 
fore boot. Indeed all the heavier packages 
should be put into the boots, and the lighter 
ones only on the roof. A well loaded coach 
is sure to follow well, and is always pleasant 
to ride in; and asa weak child totters less 
when it has a weight on its head, coach- 
springs break less frequently with a heavy 
load than with a light one. 

Allowance is made for the retarding power 
of friction in all kinds of machinery, and of 
course it is not overlooked in carriages. The 
coachman sees its effect every time he puts 
the drag-chain on his wheel, which merely 
decreases the velocity of his coach by in- 
creasing the quantity of friction. Common 
sense must likewise instruct him, that when 
two bodies are rubbing against each other in 
opposite directions—as the arm of an axle- 
tree and the iron box of a wheel—the 
smoother these bodies can be made, the 
less of course is the friction. As economy 
in the expense of power is one of the chief 
objects of a mechanic, it is not to be won- 
dered at that great pains have been taken in 
the construction of the axles and boxes of 
carriages. To Mr. Collinge are we chiefly 
indebted for his patent cylindrical axletree 
and box, which have stood the test of many 
years, and given universal satisfaction—for 
the silent and steady motion they impart to 
the wheel—for their great strength and du- 
rability—and for carrying oil several thou- 
sand miles without the necessity of replenish- 
ing it. They are turned upon a lathe, case- 
hardened, and rendered as smooth on the sur- 
face as it is possible, in the existing state of 
the art, to renderthem. But as the expense 
of these boxes is too great for stage coaches, 
patents have been taken out for othersof aless 
costly nature, which answer extremely well, 
and have long since been in use on all the 
coaches that run from the Bull and Mouth, 
and many others besides. No stage coach 
can be safe without the patent boxes, as they 
are termed, but their is a prejudice amongst 
proprietors against them. ‘They certainly 
add to the cost, and also to the weight of 
the coach, and by preventing the wheels 
from escaping any obstacle that may present 
itself—the consequence of their being air- 
tight—they wear out rather sooner than 
when used with the common axle. Their 
general adoption, however, would be a great 
safeguard to the public, as well as of consid- 
erable assistance to trade. In the mail- 
coaches, the boxes are of a different con- 





sists its efforts, 


struction, and owe their safety to four bolts, 
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which pass completely through the nave of | of gravity being low—and they are light in 
the wheel, having a square shoulder on the | comparison with stage-coaches that rap as 
back of the nave, with screws and nuts on/ fast as they do: indeed, amongst coachmen, 
its front. We have no hesitation in saying,|they are slightingly termed “paper carts’ 
this is the best wheel ever put under a/in reference to comparative weight, and 
coach ; and of course, Mr. Vidler, the con-| their great speed on the road. When the 
tractor for the mails, has a patent for it.|mail-coach of the present day starts from 
The mails could never do their work with; London for Edinburgh, a man may safely 
the common axle and box.* | bet a hundred to one that she arrives to her 

Cicero laments the want of post-offices,| time ; but let a light two-horse vehicle set 
and well he might. Nothing can excel that}out on the same errand, and the bettj 
department in our country, as it has long} would strangely alter. It is quite a mista}. 
been administered by perhaps the only uni-|en notion that a carriage is less liable to 
versally approved public servant in our gen-| accidents for being light. On the contrary, 
eration, Sir Francis Freeling; but we fear|she is more liable to them, than one that is 
in this, as in more important matters, we are| well laden in proportion to her Sustaining 
now about to lose sight of the good old rule} powers. In the latter case she runs steadily 
of ‘letting well alone.’ It is said to be the| along, and is but little disturbed by any ob- 
intention of government to substitute light|stacle or jerk she may meet on the road; in 
carriages with two horses, for the present i the former she is constantly on ‘the jump; 
mail-coaches drawn by four; but we have} as coachmen call it, and her iron parts very 
many suspicions as to the result of such aj liableto snap. Our present mail-coach work 
change. It is true, the persons that horse reflects the highest credit on the state of our 
the mails cry out lustily against the govern-) roads, and every thing connected with them, 
ment for not remunerating them better for|It will be borne in mind that, with one or 
the increased speed at which they are now/two exceptions, they al] begin their journey 
required to travel—the maximum price be-|at night, and those which perform very long 
ing ten pence a mile. Indeed, several pro-| distances have two nights to one day; yet, 
prietors have, in consequence of their losses,|see the wonderful regularity with which 
taken their horses off some of the mails, and | they arrive, and the few bad accidents they 
others would refuse fresh contracts, unless|meet with! But, indeed, all our night tn- 
more liberal terms were offered them. The!velling in England is deserving of high 
Chester has already disappeared. These praise for the expedition and regularity with 
complaints have no doubt been troublesome} Which it is conducted ; and, we have reason 
—and in some cases perhaps not quite rea-| to believe, fewer accidents happen to night 
sonable ; but we will state our reasons for; coaches, than to such as run by day. This, 
thinking the present system cannot he im-|however, may be accounted for. Barring 
proved upon. First, the build of the mails|fogs, it matters not how dark a night is, as 
is admirable for endurance. Why do we)our lamps supply the light of the sun 
often hear of axle-trees and other parts giv-|Coachmen—now always sober—are more 
ing way with stage ‘coaches, and scarcely |careful and less given to larking, and the 
ever in the mails? Simply because the sus- road is generally clear of any carriages but 
taining powers of the latter are more than | those which travel with lights. Horses also 
equal to the weight, and they cannot lose|Tun more steadily by night, and certainly 
their wheels. Moreover they are excellent-| With more ease; it is a very common case 
ly adapted for quick travelling—the centre | to hear a coachman say, that such a horse is 
: : |‘a good night one, but an indifferent one by 
~———~ | day.’ 

* An improvement on all the patents yet brought, It is indeed gratifying to contemplate the 
forth, was some time since attempted by two spirited) change that has lately taken place in the 
coachmakers im London, but we have not heard of its} whole system of the road—and it is a most 
success. Its object is to diminish draught in two distinet | humane one. The old-fashioned coachman to 
ways—first, by reducing the bearing parts, and thereby | 
lessening friction; and secondly by diminishing the a heavy coach—and _they were all heavy 
* dead hug,’ as it is termed, which is always an attendant on down to very recent times—bore some anal 
the cylindrical arm and box. It substitutes a square, in-| ogy with the prize-fighter, for he stood high- 
stead of a eylindrieal box, in which the cylindrical axle | est who could hit hardest. He was general- 
ram works. This is made to fit on each of the four | ly a man of a larce frame, made larger by 
sides as true and as air tight as if it were a complete cir-| -- 2 : 
ele ; and if the four different bearings are but one eighth | indulgence, and of great bodily we 
of an inch each, it is apparent, that there is but half an 'which was useful to him. To the button- 
inch of surface for the arm to oppose or work against, in hole of his coat were appended several whip- 
each axle, and so on in proportion to the size of the bearing. cord points, which he was sure to have oc- 
er Hal hw, prs angi mt wach |easion for on the road, for his horses wer 

fs eee se ..| Whipped till whipping was as necessary to 


as reservoirs for oil, affording a constant supply. The : » 
nose of the arm is protected by a cireular end, ground on them as their harness. In fair play to ~ 
to form the nicest fit, and prevent the possibility of the| however, he was not solely answerable for 


smallest particle of gravel finding its way into the box.| this: the fine spirit of his cattle was broken 
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light in by the task they were called to perform—|or those of only moderate declivity, where 


Tun ag for in those days twenty mile stages were in|the fall is a long one, and the hard, it 
achmen, fyshion ;—and what was the consequence! would save innumerable accidents in the 
4 , Why, the four-horse whip, and the Notting-|course of the year, as the moment a coach- 
ht, and jam whipcord were of no avail over the lat-/man found his coach was getting the better 
hen the ter part of the ground, and something like a of his horses,—or should any part of his 
rts from cato'-nine tails was produced out of the|tacle give way—he could run her into the 
y safely bot, which was jocularly called ‘the ap-jgravel, and her velocity would be almost in- 
S to her tice;;—and a shrewd apprentice it was|stantly checked. If placed on the near, or 
cle set inthe art of torturing, which was inflicted|left hand side of the road, it would not in- 


betting the wheelers without stint or measure ;|convenience carriages ascending the hills, 
— but Without which the coach might have/and thelattention of a labourer, about every 
lable to een left on the road. One circumstance|third day, to keep the gravel in its place, 
+ }s alone saved these horses from destruction ;| would obviate every difficulty. Likewise, it 
that i this was the frequency of ale houses on the}is desirable that ruvads should be raised a lit- 
taining rad, not one of which could then be passed | tle to meet a coach, as it were, in the turns, 
steadily without a call. Our old-fashioned coach-| especially such as are at the bottom of a hill. 


ed: al man, however, was a scientific man in his| For example, if the turn is to the right, the 
maid calling—more so, perhaps, than by far the} left side of the road should be highest, so as 
~~ grater part of his brethren of the present) to give support to a coach, in preserving her 
h very day, inasmuch as his energics and skill were|centre of gravity. Be it remembered that, 
be more frequently put to the test. He had|if the body of a coach could be made to lock 
ri heavy loads, bad roads, and weary horses to| with the carriage, she would go round a 
deal with, neither was any part of his har-|corner at full speed, without danger; but as 
one or ness to be depended on, upona pinch. Then}that cannot be done, too much precaution 
whe the box he sat upon was worse than Pando-|cannot be used when turning her from her 
y “ang m’s, with all the evils it contained, for even|line. Only afew years back, the Kingston 
pP hope appeared to have deserted it. It rested|and Worcester mail was upset in going 
L, on the bed of the axletree, and shook the/round a turn, where the road was in an op- 
tye, frame to atoms, but when prayers were put! posite form to the one we have just pointed 
. high w to have it altered, the proprietors said,|out, when, according to evidence produced, 
with ‘No; the rascal will always be asleep if we|she was going at the rate of only six miles 
ba... place his box on the springs.’ If, among all|in the hour. The effects of this accident 
nicks these difficulties, then, he by degrees, be-|were dreadful. In one respect, however, 
Ths came a drunkard, who can wonder at his be-|roads are more safe than they were, being 
ai coming sot But he was a coachman. Hej|no longer rounded in the middle, which 
c could fetch the last ounce out of a wheel-|caused the overthrow of many coaches in the 
~ horse by the use of his double thong, or his|act of crossing them, and the ruin of many 
: apprentice, and the point of his lash told|coach-horses, by straining them in the fet- 
more Res + 
d the terribly upon his leaders. He likewise ap- lock-joint. 
3 bat plied it scientifically ; it was directed under; The hills on our great roads are now so 
mp the bar to the flank, and after the third hit; cut through, that coaches ascend nearly all 
nat he brought it up to his hand by the draw, so|of them in the trot. Indeed, coachmen have 


that it never got entangled in the pole-|found out that their horses are gainers here, 


ai chains, or any part of the harness. He/as in the trot every horse does his share, 
as be could untie a knot with his teeth, and tie} whereas very few teams are all at work to- 
, another with his tongue, as well as he could| gether when walking. Four weak horses, 
the with his hands ; and if his thong broke off| well put together, will draw a@ very heavy 
n the in the middle, he could splice it with dexte-jload up a hill of considerable acclivity, if 
mast rity and neatness as his coach was proceed-/the surface be hard, and they are kept to a 
onto ing on its journey. In short, he conld dojtrot. As a mechanical agent, the worst 
sate wha: coachmen of the present day cannot! method in which the strength of a horse can 
ail do, because they have not been called upon} be applied, is, carrying a weight up hill, and 
high- todo it; and he likewise could do what they the best, that of drawing it. We should, 
onl. never try todo:—namely, he could drive|however, give him every advantage ; and, 
“4 when he was drunk nearly as well as when| with a loaded coach, “ keeping her alive,” 
om he was sober. He was very frequently ajas coachmen translate the vis vivada of the 
tton- faithful servant to his employers; considered|mechanic, is of vast importance in the 
ship. trustworthy by bankers and others in the draught of her. 
4 country through which he passed; and as} We have now only one more hint to offer 
vese humane to his horses, perhaps, as the ad-jas to stage-coaches. Proprietors should 
y to verse circumstances he was placed in by his| never suffer two coachmen to drive the same 
On masters would admit. horses; either each man should drive his 
~ It has been suggested to road surveyors,jown ground double, or he should go the 
ken that, if they would leave a narrow slip of|journey throughout and return the next day. 





gravel on the near side of severe hills,| It cannot be ae yy horses can do well 
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in the hands of two coachmen, even allow- 
ing them equal merits, and for these plain 
reasons. ‘They not only feel the effect of 
change of hands, which ruffles them, but 
they know not what to be at in their work ; 
one man makes his play, as it is called, over 
one part of the ground, the other over another 
part. The system destroys the pride a 
coachman takes in seeing his stock look 
well; and if anything goes wrong, a wrangle 
is sure to be the consequence. As it is as- 
certained that no horse can run at th@ top of 


contain six portly persons, and suspend- 
ed by long leather braces, affixed to near] 

upright springs. To enable the body to 
hang low, the perch of a bent form, called 
the compass perch, was used, and the car. 
riage was of great length and strength, Jp 
fact it was, coachman and all, in strict a¢. 
cordance with the animals that drew it, and 
came under the denomination of “slow and 
easy.”” The fashionable open carriage of 
this day was a still more unsightly object— 
the high, single-bodied phaeton, all Upon 
the fore-wheels, and looking as if the hinder 


his speed more than six or seven miles 
without injury, it is much better that a 
coachman should work his ground double, it 
the hour suits, than that another man should 
touch them. Some persons object to two 
sweats a-day, but it is nonsense; how does 
the race-horse run his heats? and how many 
sweats does a hack or a hunter get? In 
very fast work, it is better for cattle to run 
five miles in and out, on the same day, than 
nine miles straight on end. 

A wonderful change has taken place in 
the English coach-horse, as well as the sort 








ones had nothing to do but tofollow. This 
was the favourite carriage of the late king 
when Prince of Wales, and was commonly 
driven, by such as could afford it, with four 
horses in hand. 
said to have given birth to our gentleman. 
e 

epigram :— 


Indeed, it may almost be 


oachmanship, as well as to the well-known 


“ What can Tommy Onslow do 

He can drive a phaeton and two. 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 
Yes—he can drive a phaeton and four '” 


of horses put into other kinds of harness, 
but this has been progressive. Fifty years 
ago the idea of putting a thorough-bred horse 
into harness would have been considered 
preposterous. In the carriages of our noble- 
men and gentlemen the long-tailed black or 
Cleveland bay—each one remove from the 
cart-horse—was the prevailing sort, and six 
miles an hour the extent of his pace; and 
he cost from 307, to 50/. A few years back 
a nobleman gave seven hundred guineas for 
a horse to draw his cabriolet: two hundred 
guineas is now an every-day price for a 
horse of this description, and a hundred and 
fifty for a gentleman’s coach-horse. Indeed, 
a pair of handsome coach-horses, fit for 
London and well broken and bitted, cannot 
be purchased under two hundred guineas, 
and even job-masters often give much more 
for them to let out to their customers. In 
harness also we think we have arrived at 
perfection, to which the invention of the 
patent shining leather has mainly contri- 
buted. A handsome horse, well harnessed, 
is a noble sight; and is it not extraordinary 
that in no country but England is the art of 
putting a horse into harness at all under- 
stood? Independently of the workmanship | 
of the harness-maker, if our road horses 
were put to their coaches in the loose, awk- 
ward fashion of the continent, we could 
never travel at the rate we do. It is the| 
command given over the coach-horse that 
alone enables us to do it. 

As this is not a subject we are likely to 
recur to, we may as well say a word or two 
as to private vehicles, ere we close. Asa 
fae-simile of the gentleman’s family coach 
of fifty years back is now become difficult to 
produce, we will describe it. It had a most 
comfortable and roomy body, quite fit to 


The phaeton was succeeded by the no 
less classically yclept curricle—a carriage, 
when properly appointed, and followed by 
two well-dressed and well-mounted grooms, 
of singular elegance certainly. It hada 
long run in the fashionable world, but being, 
like the phaeton, only calculated to cany 
two persons, and requiring never less 
than three horses, taxation and economy put 
an end toit. Then came the reign of the 
gig. The curate’s wife, a gouty attorney, 
orarich old farmer, fifty years ago, might 
be seen boxed up in a whtiskey—which being 
hung on hind and fore braces, with a head 
to protect its inmates from weather, made a 
convenient family conveyance, and—with a 
steady dobbin to draw it—a safe one. Econo- 
my induced a leader of ton to cast favouring 
eyes on this snug whiskey—and thence the 
airy gig, which, with a hundred-guinea 
horse in it, has been the best “friend to doc- 
tors and undertakers they have ever yet 
found. The race has multiplied, and many 
names and varieties have been adopted in 
succession. ‘The quiet movement of their 
wheels, the nice equilibrium in which they 
are placed on the axle, the evenness of their 
motion by reason of their being detached 
from their shafts, and the ease with which 
they follow the horse, make gigs delightful 
carriages to ride in, and we could wish they 
were not so dangerous. The Stanhope, 80 
named after the Honourable Fitzroy Stan- 
hope, who planned it, succeeded the Til- 
bury, so called from the well-known coach- 
maker; and the cost, without harness, of 
either may be about 701. Now “every dog 
has his day,” and so have our prevailing 
fashions. The Buggy, Stanhope, Dennet, 
and Tilbury, have all, during some seasons 
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been supplanted by the cabriolet for 


town work, for which we must allow it is 
far more suitable—though much too heavy 
for the road. In London, this has been seen 
at the opera, at the theatres, at the club- 


houses, and at dinner parties, with a neat 
little urchin on the foot-board, performing 


all the offices of the chariot with not a third 
of its expenses. The English cabriolet, 
however, is rather on the decline in the 
ionable world, and the light and airy 
- is making its appearance again. 
For country work nearly all these open 
yehicles have given place to the double- 


bodied phaeton and the britscka, both of 


which are much used in travelling post. 
The former is likewise in vogue with 
citizens and others who have families, and 
is now made so light, as to be drawn by one 
horse with four persons in it with ease, for 
a limited number of miles. Descending 
still lower in the scale, and only one remove 
from the donkey-cart, is what is called the 

ny-chaise, out of which more people have 
been killed than we should like to enumerate 
here. These vehicles, by far the most dan- 
gerous carriages of the whole family they 
belong to, are so light that an animal even 
of little power can do what he pleases with 
them; they are also obliged to be made so 
short in the carriage, that the least thing 
upsets them, while the persons in them are 
not out of reach of heels. Should the animal 
be alarmed and endeavour to run away, the 
lowness and lightness of the vehicle nearly 
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in public, in the trifling game of ball, why 
may not an English gentleman exercise 
his skill on a coach-box? If the Athe- 
nians, the most polished nation of all 
antiquity, deemed it an honour to be con- 
sidered skilful charioteers, why should En- 
glishmen consider it a disgrace? To be 
serious—our amateur or gentleman-coach- 
men have done much good : the road would 
never have been what it now is, but for the 
encouragement they gave, by their notice 
andygupport, to all persons connected with it. 
Would the Holyhead road have been what 
it is, had there been no such persons as the 
Hon. Thomas Kenyon, Sir Henry Parnell, 
and Mr. Maddox? Would the Oxford 
coachmen have set so good an example as 
they have done to their brethren of “the 
bench,” had there been no such men on their 
road as Sir Henry Peyton, Lord Clonmell, 
the late Sir Thomas Mostyn, that Nestor of 
coachmen, Mr. Annesley, and Mr. Harrison? 
Would not the unhappy coachmen of five- 
and-twenty years back have gone on, wear- 
ing out their breeches with the bumping of 
ithe old coach-box, and their stomachs with 
brandy, had not Mr. Warde, of Squerries, 
after many a weary endeavour, persuaded 
the proprietors to place their boxes upon 
springs? What would the Devonshire road 
have been, but for the late Sir Charles 
Bamfylde, Sir John Rogers, Colonel Prouse, 
Sir Lawrence Palk, and others? Have the 
advice and the practice of such experienced 
men as Mr. Charles Buxton, Mr. Henry 








destroy all power of resistance; indeed, if| Villebois, Mr. Okeover, Sir Bellingham 
he have much power, a carriage of this des-| Graham, Mr. John Walker, Lord Sefton, 


eription may be compared to a canister tied 
to a dog’s tail.* 


i Sir Felix Agar, Mr Ackers, Mr Maxse, Hon. 
| Fitzroy Stanhope, Colonel Spicer, Colonel 


A few years ago an article on this sort of|Sibthorp, cum multis aliis, been thrown 


subject would have been more acceptable 
than it is likely to be at present. The taste 
for the whip has undoubtedly declined ; and 
at one time, perhaps, it occupied more atten- 
tion among the higher classes of society than 
we ever wish to see it do again. Yet, taken 
in moderation, we can perceive no reason to 
condemn this branch of sport more than 
others. If so great a personage as Sophocles 
could think it fitting to display his science 





* Accidents by these carriages frequently arise from 
apparently an unknown cause ; it is by no means gener- 
ally known, that horses frequently begin kicking or 
plunging in consequence of some part of their harness 
pinching them, but which their drivers are quite uncon- 
scious of at the time. Thus a coach-horse is frequently 
set kicking by merely a twist in his trace. Many acci- 
dents, however, arise from using horses not properly 
broken to harness, as well as from the inexperience of 
drivers. We have all heard of the young Oxonian, whe 


prevailed on his uncle to accompany him in his gig to| p 


Oxford; in passing through Kensington, the old gentle- 
man observed, he had paid his nephew a great compli- 
ment, for that was only the fifth time he had ever been 
in a gig in his life. ‘The nephew replied, that his horse 
beat him hollow, for he had never been in one at all before 
that day. 


jaway upon persons who have looked up to 
them as protectors? Certainly not: neither 
would the improvement in carriages—stage- 
coaches more especially—have arrived at its 
present height, but for the attention and sng- 
gestions of such persons as we we have 
been speaking of. Gentlemen-coaching, 
however, has, as we said, received a check; 
and in more ways than one. “ ‘Tampering 
with the currency,” and low prices, have 
taken off the leaders; and the bars and four- 
bone whips are hung up for the present— 
very few four-in-hands being visible.* ‘The 
“«B. D. C.,” or Benson Driviag Club, 
which now holds its rendezvous at the 
‘Black Dog,” Bedfont, is the only survivor 
of those numerous driving associations whose 
processions used, some twenty years ago, to 
be among the most imposing, as well as 
peculiar, spectacles in and about the metro- 
olis. 

The fashion, however, was not one of vener- 





* Only six years back, there were from thirty to forty 
four-in-hand equipages to be seen constantly about town - 
—one is stared at now. 
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able standing among us,—gentlemen-coach- 
men not having been known in England for 
more than about half a century. We believe 
we ourselves reraember the Anglo-Erictho- 
nius—the late Hon. Charles Finch, brother 
to the late Earl of Aylesford, who used to 
drive his own coach and four, disguised in a 
livery great coat. Soon after his debut, 
however, the already celebrated “'Tommy 
Onslow,” Sir John Lade, and others, mount- 
ed the box in their own character. Sir John 
was a renowned judge of coach-horsesyand 
carriages, and a good coachman of the old 
school; but every thing connected with the 
coach-box has undergone such a change in 
the last twenty-five years, that the Nestors 
of the art are no longer to be quoted. Mr. 
Warde, the father of the field, may now, we 
believe, be called the father of the road also 
—and if the old heavy Gloucester “six in- 
sides, and sixteen out, with two tons of lug- 
gage, were to reappear on the road, no 
man’s advice would be better than his. 
Count Pecchio, whose little volume on 
England we lately reviewed, has a luculent 


chapter on the astonishing convenience of 


our public conveyances, and the finished ele- 
gance of our private ones. We hardly, in- 
deed, know, which of the two things is more 
likely to strike the imagination of a foreigner, 
no matter from what part of the world he 
may come. Any one who has been accus- 
tomed to admire the muster of vehicles at 
the Tuilleries, in the best days of Louis 
XVIIL, to say nothing of the citizen-king 
period, must indeed open his eyes wide the 
first time he is in St. James’s Street on the 
day of a levee or drawing-room. Hyde 
Park, however, on any fine afternoon, in the 
height of the London season, will be more 
than enough to confound him. He will there 
see what no other country under the heavens 
ean show him, and, what is more, we may 
venture to add, what no other country ever 
will show him. Let him only sit on the rail 
near our great captain’s statue, with his 
watch in his hand, and in the space of two 
hours he will see a thousand well-appointed 
equipages pass before him to the Mall, in all 
the pomp of aristocratic pride, and in which 
the very horses themselves appear to partake. 
Everything he sees is peculiar:—the silent 
roll and easy motion of the London-built 
carriage—the style of the coachmen—it is 
hard to determine which shine brightest, 
the lace on their clothes, their own round 
faces, or their flaxen wigs—the pipe-clayed 
reins—pipe-clayed lest they shou!d soil the 
clean white gloves—the gigantic young fel- 
lows, in huge cocked hats, bedaubed with 
lace, in laced silk stockings, new kid gloves, 
and with gold-headed canes, who tower above 
“* Mr. Coachman’s” head—the spotted coach- 
dog, which has just been washed for the 
occasion. ‘The vis-a-vis, containing nobody 
but a single fair dame, with al] its set-out has 
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cost at least a thousand pounds;*—and the 
stream of equipages of all calibres, barouches, 
chariots, cabriolets, &c., &c., &c., almost al} 
got up, as Mr. Robins’s advertisements say 
“regardless of expense,” } flows on unbroken, 
until it is half past seven, and people at last 
must begin to think of what they still cal} 
dinner. Old Seneca tells us, such a blaze 
of splendour was once to be seen on the Ap- 
pian Way. It might be so: it is now to 
be seen nowhere but in London—and ye 
must own we consider it as extremely dou. 
ful whether anything like it will .be visible 
in London the second spring of the first re- 
formed parliament. 


From the Westminster Review. 


M‘CULLOCH’S EDITION OF THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


“With regard to the ‘Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations’ itself, we may observe 
that, after having been for more than halfa 
century before the world, it still continues to 
keep its place as the standard work on the 
subject of which it treats. But during the 
period that has elapsed since its first publi- 
cation, the science of political economy has, 
as might be expected, made considerable 
advances ; and several of the principles laid 
down by Dr. Smith have been discovered to 
be erroneous, or at least to require correction 
and modification, An edition of the work, 
therefore, was wanted, in which the light of 
these subsequent investigations should be 
brought to illustrate the text, so that it 
should still present a view of the science in 
its most modern and improved state. Such 
an edition is that before us.§ In the notes 
and supplementary dissertations which Mr. 


* The most finished specimens of last season were, we 
understand, generally acknowledged to be a vis-a-vis of 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, a chariot of Mr. Long 
Wellesley’s, and a eabriokt of Count Alfred D’Orsay. 

+ Already, however, like all other trades, coach-me 
king is on the wane. ‘Two years back, the town-coach 
could not be had under four hundred guineas. Three 
hundred is the price now. The travelling-chariot, with 
every thing complete, could not be purchased under 
three hundred and eighty guincas ; three hundred will 
now suffice. ‘The town-cabriolet, with patent boxes to 
the wheels, commenced at a hundred and fifty guineas: 
a hundred and twenty is now the figure, and so with all 
the rest of the tribe. 

t+ An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, LL. D.—Witha 
Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, 
and Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. McCulloch, 
Esq. Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Londun.—4 Vols. 8vu. Edinburgh; Black, Tait. 
London; Longman. 1828, 

§ “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations; by Adam Smith, LL.D. Witha 
Life of the Author, Introductory Discourse, Notes, and 
Supplemental Dissertation, by J. . M'Culloch, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. Londun, 1832.” 
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Macculloch has appended to Dr. Smith’s|never left without witnesses 
original statements, he has roticed whatever|but that in the full bloom an 


inst them ; 
blossom of 


contributions of importance have been made/the wisdom of our ancestors, there were 
to the science since the time of that writer;|always some of whom the world was not 
and explained with great ability the views|worthy, who kept up in solitude the lamp of 
which at present prevail wherever they differ | heresy and truth. 


** The once prevalent opinion, that wealth 


‘A very learned preliminary discourse also/consists exclusively of gold and silver, na- 
presents an account of the rise and progress|turally grew out of the circumstances of the 
of the science up to the era of the publica-|money of all civilized countries being almost 


tion of the * Wealth of Nations,’ followed by/entirely formed of these metals. 


Having 


abrief but comprehensive statement of the}been used both as standards by which to 
improvements which u has since received.|measure the relative value of different com- 
To the whole work is added an index of|modities and as the equivalents for which 


unusual fulness, and apparently drawn up 


with great care. 
volumes we have really a complete encyclo- 


they were most frequently exchanged, gold 
So that in these fourjand silver, or money, acquired a factitious 
importance, not in the estimation of the 


dia of the science of political economy,|vulgar only, but in that of persons of the 


embracing its history from its rise to the 


greatest discernment. ‘The simple and de- 


resent day, and detailing all the successive}cisive consideration, that all buying and 


changes which its doctrines have undergone 
till they have been brought to the state in 


selling is really nothing more than the bar- 
tering of one commodity for another—of a 


which they now are. The price of the book}certain quantity of corn orcloth, for example, 


is two guineas and a half.” 


for a certain quantity of gold or silver, and 


This is' the advertisement and puff col-|vice versa—was entirely overlooked. The 
lateral in the government’s Penny Maga-|attention was gradually transferred from the 
tine;* of which it circulates 130,000 copies|end to the means, from the money’s worth 
weekly without stamps. If William Cobbett|to the money itself; and the wealth of in- 
had put forth such an article on political econ-|dividuals and of states was measured, not 


omy on the pléa that it contained nothing that 


by the abundance of their disposable pro- 


was politica!,—he would be assailed both for|ducts—by the quantity and value of the 
the stamp duty and the advertisement; and|commodities with which they could afford to 
honest people’s children, struggling to be|purchase the precious metals—but by the 
starved next week instead of this, would be|quantity of these metals actually in their 
sent to mend their practice in the society of|possession.—And hence the policy, as ob- 


housebreakers. 
meant to play into the hands of the enemy, 


In noting which, it is not}vious as it was universal, of attempting to 
increase the amount of national wealth by 


from whom it is a deliverance to have|forbidding the exportation of gold and silver, 
loosed a little finger though the hands remain|and encouraging their importation.”—M'- 
tied; but to mark the shabbiness of a go-|Culloch’s Introductory Discourse, p. xii. 


vernment with a whole nation at its back, 


One reason might be, the desire to have 


trackling with the powers of evil, after such|at hand the readiest means of transporting 
a distinct avowal of the desirableness of|value for purposes of war; in short, a mili- 


liberation where the feeling is its own. 

All this, however, forms no reason for 
making an unfair representation of a book in 
return; though it will be surmised that the 


tary chest. 
concerned, the explanation of the zeal for 
making gold and silver come into a country 
and not go out, lay in the ignorance of the 


But so far as this idea was not 


extract, especially in the parts here distin-| principle by which any imaginable quantity 


guished by italics, is considered as going a 
little too far. It is an awful thing to have 
undertaken to mend Adam Smith,—in the 
event of any failure; and the responsibility 
is not lessened, by the University of London 
being in some sort made the scene of 
operations. 


of an instrument of exchange above a certain 
amount (supposing it possible to prevent its 
escape, which is hardly practicable where 
there is to be intrinsic value) will always 
reduce itself to the value of that certain 
amount, by the intervention of a rise of 
prices. 


It was the fallacy of Sinclair and 


The First Section of the commentator’s| Attwood,— Make money, and people will 


“Introductory Discourse” contains valuable 
memoirs of the conflict between comparative 


be rich;”,—without surmising that no man 
could gain anything by being made the 


light and darkness, from the early periods|vehicle for two pieces of money instead of 


of history to the publication of Adam Smith’s 
book in 1776. In which it is interesting to 
discover, that the absurdities which the 
good sense of the age is opposing with the 


one, if the two would only buy the same as 
the one, and that in addition to this there 
might be a horrible destruction of the inter- 
ests of all the labouring classes by the con- 


vigour of recent insurrection, were in fact|comitants of the process.* 











* For June 23, 1832. 





* Is it possible that any labouring man should be 
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“It appears from a passage in Cicero, 
that the exportation of the precious metals 
from Rome had been frequently prohibited 
during the period of the Republic ;* and this 
prohibition was repeatedly renewed, though 
to very little purpose, by the Emperors.t 
Neither, perhaps, has there been a state in 
modern Europe whose early laws have not 
expressly forbidden the exportation of gold 
and silver. It is said to have been inter- 
dicted by the law of England previously to 
the conquest; and reiterated statutes were 
subsequently passed to the same effect; one 
of which, (3d Henry VIII. cap. 1.) enacted 





unable to see, that instead of an increase in the nominal 
quantity of money (as for instance by the multiplication 
of bank paper) being a source of advantage to his class, 
it is by the directly opposite process that he would be 
the gainer? If for instance pound notes were multiplied 
till two would only buy what one pound does now, 
would any working man be the etter for receiving two 
sach pounds at the week’s end, instead of one of the 
old? But would he get the two pounds ; and how if he 
stuck at four-fifths of it instead? | And is it not plain 
that he would stick at some such mark; and that the 
masters would always contrive to have the wages behind 
the altered value of money and not before? And on the 
contrary, if by reducing the quantity of money one 
pound was made to have the value of two, is it not plain 
that the operatives would have an advantage of the samv 
kind against the masters in turn, though it is likely they 
would not be able to make an equal use of it? This is 
sufficient to account for the zeal of the masters fur an 
augmentation in the nominal quantity of money ; and any 
increase of business or employment to arise from such an 
augmentation, is manifestly a joke, if the result is to be 
that two bits of paper are to do the work of one. 

It is an astonishing fact, that the operatives should 
just now be found crying for the very thing, that if they 
had their wits about them, they would consider as the 
greatest injury ;—the very screw by the operation of which 
they were reduced, under the Pitt fraud, to the miser- 
able condition they have never been able to get the 
better of. Day by day were their substantial wages re- 
duced by the successive depreciation of the currency ; 
and the more they tried to overtake the original amount, 
the farther they were left behind. And still the simple- 
tons are ready to call at anybody’s bidding, for an in- 
crease of paper money. There is no cure fur it but one, 
Knowledge. ill the higher classes take off the tax on 
that commodity, before the people break into their pre- 
serves, or not? 

After the above was in types, it was observed with 
great satisfaction that the same view of the matter had 
been taken by the author of the Political Register; 
(Aug. 18, 1832 ;) of whom there is no man but may say, 
as Frederic did to Laudon at table, J’aime mieux vous 
voir a mes cotes, que vis-a-vis de moi. 

* “ Exportari aurum non oportere, cum sepe antea 
senatus, tum me consule, gravissime judicavit.” “ ‘That 
gold should not be exported, had been decreed under 
heavy penalties by the Senate, under my Consulship, as 
well as many times before.”—Orat. pro. L. Flacco, 
eect. 28. 

+ “ Pliny, when enumerating the silks, spices, and 
other Eastern products imported into Italy, says, 
“ Minimaque computatione miilies centena millia sester- 
tium annis omnibus, India et Seres, peninsulague illa 
(Arabia) imperio nostro demunt.” “ And on the lowest 
computation a hundred millions of sesterces [about a 
million sterling) is taken annually by India, China, aud 
the Arabian peninsula, from our Empire.”—Hist. Nat. 
lib. xii. cap. 18, 





so late as 1512, declared, that all persons 
carrying over sea any coins, plate, jewels, 
&c., should, on detection, forfeit double their 
value.”—Jnt. Dis. p. xii. 

The passage from Pliny is an early speci- 
men of lamentation over the misfortune of 
men’s being permitted to buy instead of 
keeping their money in their pockets; con- 
veyed in language ludicrously accordant 
with the wailings of the moderns. Why did 
not the Romans abstain from pepper, and 
season with sesterces ? 

“The extraordinary extension of com- 
merce during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies occasioned the substitution of a more 
refined and complex system for increasing 
the supply of the precious metals in place of 
the coarse and vulgar one that had previ- 
ously obtained. The establishment of a di- 
rect intercourse with India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, seems to have had the greatest 
influence in effecting the change. The pre- 
cious metals have always been one of the 
most advantageous articles of export to the 
East; and notwithstanding the old and 
deeply rooted prejudices against their ex- 
portation, the East India Company obtained, 
when first instituted, in 1600, leave annually 
to export foreign coins, or bullion, of the 
value of L.30,000; on condition, however, 
that they should import, within six months 
after the termination of every voyage, except 
the first, as much gold and silver as should 
together be equal to the value of the silver 
exported by them. But the enemies of the 
Company contended, that this condition was 
not complied with ; and that it was besides 
contrary to all principle, and highly inju- 
rious to the public interests, to permit gold 
and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. 
The merchants, and others interested in the 
support of the Company, could not contro 
vert the reasoning of their opponents, with- 
out openly impugning the ancient policy of 
absolutely preventing the exportation of the 
precious metals. They did not, however, 
venture to contend, nor is there indeed any 
good reason for thinking that it really oc- 
curred to them, that the exportation of 
bullion to the East was advantageous, on the 
ground that the commodities purchased by 
it were of greater value in England. But 
they contended, that the exportation of 
bullion to India was advantageous, because 
the commodities imported from thence were 
chiefly re-exported to other countries, from 
which a much greater quantity of bullion 
was obtained than had been required to pay 
for them in India. Mr. Thomas Mun, the 
ablest of the Company’s advocates, ingeni- 
ously compares the operations of the mer- 
chant in conducting a trade carried on by 
the exportation of gold and silver, to the 
seedtime and harvest of agriculture. ‘If we 
only behold,’ says he, ‘ the actions of the hus- 
bandman in the seed-time, when he casteth 
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away much good corn into the ground, we 
shall account him rather a madman than a 
husbandman. But when we consider his 
Jabours in the harvest, which is the end of 
his endeavours, we shall find the worth and 
plentiful increase of his actions.’* 


“Such was the origin of what has been 
called the MERCANTILE system: and when 
compared with the previous prejudice—for 
ithardly deserves the name of system— 
which wholly interdicted the exportation of 

Jd and silver, it must be allowed that its 
adoption was a considerable step in the pro- 

ss to sounder opinions. The supporters 
of the mercantile system, like their predeces- 
sors, held that gold and silver alone consti- 
tuted wealth; but they thought that sound 
policy dictated the propriety of allowing 
their exportation to foreigners, provided the 
commodities imported in their stead, ora 
portion of them, were afterwards sold to 
other foreigners for a greater amount of bul- 
lion than had been originally laid out in 
their purchase ; or, provided the importation 
of the foreign commodities caused the ex- 
portation of so much more native produce 
than would otherwise have been exported 
as would more than equal theircost. ‘These 
opinions necessarily led to the celebrated 
doctrine of the Balance of Trade. it was 
obvious that the precious metals could not 
be imported into countries destitute of mines, 
except in return for exported commodities ; 
and the grand object of the supporters of 
the mercantile system was to monopolize 
the largest possible supply of the precious 
metals, by the adoption of various complex 
schemes for encouraging exportation, and 
restraining the importation of almost all 
products, except gold and silver, that were 
not intended for future exportation. In con- 
sequence, the excess of the value of the Ex- 
ports over that of the Imports came to be 
considered as being at once the sole cause 
and measure of the progress of a country 
in the career of wealth. This excess, it 
was taken for granted, could not be balanc- 
ed otherwise than by the importation of an 
equal value of gold or silver, or of the 
only real wealth it was then supposed a 
country could possess.” 

“The principles and conclusions of the 
mercantile system, though absolutely false 
and erroneous, afford a tolerable explanation 
of a few very obvious phenomena; and 
what did more to recommend them, they 
were in perfect unison with the popular 
prejudices on the subject. The merchants, 
and practical men, who were the founders 
of this system, did not consider it necessa- 
ty to subject the principles they had as- 
sumed to any very refined analysis or exam- 
ination. But reckoning them as sufficiently 


established by the common consent and 
agreement of mankind, they applied them- 
selves almost exclusively to the discussion 
of the practical measures calculated to give 
them the greatest efficacy.” 

* Although a kingdom,” says Mr. Mun, 
‘may be enriched by gifts received, or by 
purchase taken, from some other nations, yet 
these are things uncertain, and of small con- 
sideration, when they happen. The ordinary 
means, therefore, to increase our wealth and 
treasure, is by foreign trade, wherein we 
must ever observe this ruale—to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs 
in value. For, suppose, that when this 
kingdom is plentifully served with cloth, 
lead, tin, iron, fish, and other native com- 
modities, we do yearly export the overplus 
to foreign countries to the value of L2,200,- 
000, by which means we are enabled, be- 
yond the seas, to buy and bring in foreign 
wares for our use and consumption to the 
value of L2,000,000: by this order duly 
kept in our trading, we may rest assured 
that the kingdom shall be enriched yearly 
L200,000, which must be brought to us as 
so much treasure; because that part of our 
stock which is not returned to us in wares, 
must necessarily be brought home in trea- 
sure.”’* 

“The gain on our foreign commerce is 
here supposed to consist exclusively of the 
gold and silver which, it is taken for grant- 
ed, must necessarily be brought home in 
payment of the excess of exported commo- 
dities. Mr. Mun lays no stress whatever 
on the circumstance of foreign commerce 
enabling us to obtain an infinite variety 
of useful and agreeable products, which it 
would either have been impossible for us 
to produce at all, or to produce so cheaply 
at home. We are desired to consider all 
this accession of wealth—all the vast addi- 
tions made by commerce to the motives 
which stimulate, and to the comforts and 
enjoyments which reward the labour of the 
industrious, as nothing,—and to fix our at- 
tention exclusively on the balance of L200,- 
000 of gold and silver! This is much the 
same as if we were desired to estimate the 
comfort and benefit derived from a suit of 
clothes, by the number and glare of the 
metal buttons by which they are fastened. 
And yet Mr. Mun’s rule for estimating the 
advantage of foreign commerce, was for a 
long time regarded, by the generality of 
merchants and practical statesmen, as infal- 
lible ; and such is the inveteracy of ancient 
prejudices, that we are still annually con- 
gratulated on the excess of ‘our exports over 
our imports !"—ZJnt. Dis. p. xiii. 

If the attempt to hedge-in gold and sil- 
ver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile Sys- 








* Treasure by Foreign Trade, orig. ed. p. 50.” 





* Tr. @ ure by Foreign Trade. p. 11. 
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tem was the kind of hybrid denominated selfish, and shallow policy of monopoly 
half-wittedness. But it should be spoken|and that the self-interest of mankind, ‘no 
of with respect, for to this day it would be|less than the'r duty, requires them to liveig 
received with reverence in the House of|peace, and to cultivate a fair and friendly 
Commons, and various other quarters it|intercourse with each other.”—ZInt, Dis, p 
would be invidious to particularize. | xxiv. 

“The shock given to previous prejudices} The light thrown on the works and 
and systems by those great discoveries and |history of the early confessors of Political 
events, which will forever distinguish the| Eeonomy in England, is interesting enon 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the! to authorize a considerable extent of extracts, 
greater attention which the progress of civili-|  ,, Wi : . 

a - ith the exception of Mr. Mun, 
zation and industry naturally drew to the}, . ’ 
- whom reference has been already made, Sir 


sources ot national pow er and opule nce, J : | : 
» ja osiah ( hild is perh Ips the best know 
. - u n of 


prepared the way for the downfall of the mer-|_), the commercial writers of th 
ome - , }caba U iCle © y 
eantile system. The advocates of the Kast © seventeenth 


india Company, whose interests had first} sentary. His New Discourse of Trade was 

) ; he: ifirst published in 1668; but it was ve 
prompted them to question the prevailing doc-| | ..11y enlarced in the next litiog y 
trines as to the exportation of bullion, began| >.) y ~ or xs ceiien) 
|lished in 1690. There are many sound and 


gradually to assume a higher tone; and at li . : . 

g ° liberal doctrines advancec 

length boldly contended that bullion was}, senate i aes thin portant a 

nothing but a commodity, and that its eX-| populate the gnethee aunuee wade - de- 

portation ought to be rendered as free as the] ” ."i¢ it had prvereenesy Ser red the ne of 

exportation of any other commodity. Nor! walthus : pa dn tent nel foreible of Mr. 

were these opinions confined to the partners); sar PP snag CIOS CCl 

ities. Most faite Comnen They were |g '® defence of the naturalization of the 
= a Vompany. = *ney Were Jews is highly creditable to the liberalit 

gradually communicated to others ; and ma-/.14 good sense of the writer end diel a 

and ¢g § § aT, 2 0 


ny eminent merchants were taught to look| : : eg 
J, Air a ja mind greatly superior to the 
with suspicion on several of the best re- “ ‘7 prejudices of 


, ; ithe age. Sir Josiah has also man 
ceived maxims; and were thus led to aC! lent observations on the bad alfoete an 
quire more correct and comprehensive views | jw, against forestalling and regrating; of 
with respect to the just principles of com- wa limiting the ove" wt a 
mercial intercourse. The new ideas ulti-|.14 preventing the exportation Bi lions 
mately made their way into the House of. 4 i ‘ aol XE vile oe a 
Commons; and, in 1663, the statutes pro- and on corporation privileges.”—Int. Dis. 


hibiting the exportation of foreign coin and is oe Pr a of 
bullion were repealed, and full liberty given, “* The principal defect in the writings of 
to the East India Company, and to private Mun, Child, &c. did not really consist 8 
traders, to export these articles in unlimited Much in their mistaken opinions about the 
quantities.” superior importance of the precious metals, 
“In addition to the controversies respect- and the balance of trade, as in those respect 
ing the East India trade, the discussions to '"S the superior advantages which they sup- 
which the foundation of the colonies in P0S€d were derived from the importation of 
America and the West Indies, the establish- durable, rather than of rapidly perishable 
ment of a compulsory provision for the sup- commodities. This, however, was an e 
port of the poor, and the acts prohibiting tremely natural opinion; and we cannot be 
the exportation of wool, &c. gave rise, at- surprised that the earlier writers on com 
tracted an extraordinary portion of the pub- Merce should not have avoided falling Into 
lic attention to questions connected with the;2" error, trom which neither the profound 
domestic policy of the country. In the course |S2acity of Mr. Locke, nor the strong sense 
4 the seventeenth century, a more than Of Mr. Harris, has been able to preserve 
usual number of tracts were published on them. 5 But even so early as 1677, the fal- 
‘ommercial and economical subjects. And !acy of this opinion had been perceived. In 
although the authors of the greater number “2t year, there appeared a small tract, en 
appear to have been strongly tinctured with titled, England’s Great Happiness ; or, @ 
the prevailing spirit of the age, it cannot be Dialog ue between Content and Complaint; 
denied, that several of them rise above the |! which the author contends, that the imp 
prejudices of their contemporaries, and have|PTtation of wine and other commodities, 
in unquestionable right to be regarded as|Which are speedily consumed, but for which 
the founders of the modern theory of com-|there is a demand, in exchange for money, 
merce—as the earliest expositors of those|!S advantageous ; and, on this ground, he 
sound and liberal doctrines, by which it has defends the French trade, which has beet 
been shown, that the prosperity of states | Uniformly declaimed against by the support 
ean never be promoted by restrictive regu-|€'S of the mercantile system. I shall make 


. . . . . le vw ” Y . . 72 > ” 
lations, or by the depression of their neigh-|# short extract from this remarkable traet; 
mL 


bours—that the genuine spirit of commerce| * Complaint.—You speak plain; but what 
is altogether inconsistent with the dark,|think you of the French trade? which draws 
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our money by wholesale. Mr. For- 
y,* whom { have heard you speak well 
gives an account that they get L1,600,- 
000 a-year from us. 
‘Content.— Tis a great sum; but, per- 
were it put to a vote in a wise Council, 
whether for that reason the trade should 
He left off, *twould go in the negative.—l 
gust confess, that I had rather they’d use 
our goods than money; butif not, | wourp 
yor L08E TIE GETTING OF TEN POUND B&- 
gaUse 1 CAN'T GET AN HUNDRED; and | don’t 
ion but when the French get more fo- 
mign trade, they’ll give more liberty to the 
bringing in foreign goods. I'll suppose 
Re Nokes to be a butcher, Dick-a-Styles 
tobe an Exchange man, yourself a lawyer, 
gill you buy no meat or ribbands, or your 
wife a fine Indian gown or fan, because 
they will not truck with you for indentures 
which they have need of? 1 suppose no; 
but if you get money enough of others, you 
gare not though you give it away in specie 
forthese things ; I think ’tis the same case.’ 
“The general spirit of this tract may per- 
haps be better inferred from the titles of 
some of the dialogues. Among others, we 
have ‘ T'o export money, our great advan- 
?— The French trade a profitable 
trade ;)—* Variety of wares for all markets, 
egreat advantage ;;—* High living a great 
improvement to the arts ;’—‘ Invitation of 
foreign arts, a great advantage ;}—Multi- 
tudes of traders, a great advantage,’ &c. 
&. But its influence was far too feeble to 
arest the current of popular prejudice. In 
1678, the year after its publication, the im- 
portation of French commodities was pro- 
hibited for three years. This prohibition 
was made perpetual inthe reigu of William 
Il, when the legislature declared the trade 
with France a nuisance /—a principle, if I 
may 80 call it, which has been acted upon 
wp to this very hour, with the exception of 
the short period during which the commer- 
tial treaty, negociated in 1786, had effect.” 
—Int. Dis. p. xxvii. 
* Though not exactly Content'’s case as 
given, it is worth noting how easily the rea- 
soning of 1677 is transferable to the ques- 
tion which puzzles the whole unreformed 
House of Commons,—of how it can be 
consistent with wisdom to buy a good bar- 
gain of France, unless France will consent 
to the reciprocity of buying a good bargain 
for herself in turn. It would be long be- 
fore any sane individual could be found to 
start such a difficulty with Dick-a-Styles. 
“Notwithstanding the immense varie 
of pursuits in which Sir William Petty was 
eagaged, his discriminating and original ge- 


*Mr. Fortrey’s pamphlet has been much vefcrred to. 
Kt was published in 1663, and reprinted in 1673. It 
contains a very good argument in favour of inclosures. 
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nius enabled him to strike out new lights, 
and to make many valuable discoveries in 
them all. His treatise ‘On Taxes and Con- 
tributions,’ published in 1667,—his * Quan- 
tulumcxnque,’ published in 1682,—his ‘ Es- 
says on Political Arithmetic,’ first published 
in 1687, and his ‘Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land,’ published in 1691, are among the very 
best of the political tracts published in the 
seventeenth century, and contain many ori- 
ginal remarks, and much curious and inte- 
resting information. He seems to have 
been the first person who has distinctly laid 
down, though only in a cursory and incident- 
al manner, the fundamental doctrine, that 
the value of commodities is determined by 
the quantities of labour required for their 
production. In his treatise ‘On taxes and 
Contributions,’ he says, “If aman bring to 
London an ounce of silver out of the earth 
in Peru, in the samo time that he can pro- 
duce a bushel of corn, the one is the natu- 
ral price of the other; now, if, by reason of 
new and more easy mincs,a man can get 
two ounces of silver as easily as formerly he 
did one, then corn will be as cheap at ten 
shillings the bushel as it was before at five 
Shillings, ceteris paribus.’ ‘Let a hun- 
dred men work ten years upon corn, and the 
same number of men the same time upon sil- 
ver; I say that the neat proceed of the silver 
is the price of the neat procced of the corn ; 
and like parts of the one the like parts of 
the other ;’ and in another place he observes, 
‘Corn will be twice as dear when there are 
two hundred husbandmen to do the same 
work which an hundred could perform.*— 
Int. Dis. p. xxix. 

It is to be borne in mind, that this state- 
ment is only true in the long run, and of 
things produced under the absence of mon- 
opoly. That two things took the same 
quantity of labour, is not by itself a suffi- 
cient reason why one shall exchange for 
the other. It may be that nobody wants 
one of the things at all, or wants the exist- 
ing quantity at that price. ‘The man who 
engraved the Lord’s Prayer on a grain of 
wheat, might seil a single grain for the price 
of his maintenance during the operation; but 
certainly not a bushel, still less a quarter. 
As the statement stands here by itself, there 
is therefore an element missed out; which ifit 
has not led to mischief, may do. 

‘In the Quantulumcunque, the subject of 
money is treated with great ability, and the 
idea of draining England of her cash by an 
unfavourable balance, successfully combat- 
ed. Sir William has also strongly con- 
demned the laws regulating the rate of in- 
terest, justly observing that there might as 
well be laws to regulate the rate of ex- 
change or of insurance.’} 


**See Treatise on Taxes and Contributions, ed. 1679, 





The reference to the text sufficiently explains the opin- 
tons of the writer in regard to commerce.” 
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“The essays on Political Arithmetic are 
too well known to require any particular 
notice in this place. Butthe Political Ana- 
tomy of Ireland, though perhaps the best of 
all Sir William Petty’s political works, is 
now comparatively neglected. This trea- 
tise is not more valuable for the accurate 
information it affords respecting the state of 
Ireland in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, than for the judicious reflections 
and suggestions of the author, with a view 
to its improvement. Sir William was fully 
aware of the benefits that would result from 
an incorporating union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and from the establishment 
of a perfectly free intercourse between the 
two countries. When speaking of the act 
passed in 1664, prohibiting the importation 
of cattle, beef, &c. from Ireland into Bri- 
tain, he asks ‘If it be good for England to 
keep Ireland a distinctkingdom, why do not 
the predominant party in Parliament, sup- 
pose the western members, make England 
beyond Trent another kingdom, and take 
tolls and‘customs upon the borders? Or 
why was there ever any union between 
England and Wales? And why may not 
the entire kingdom of England be further 
cantonised for the advantage of all parties?’* 
—Int. Dis. p. Xxx. 

By far the most valuable relic, however, 
is preserved in the discourses of Sir Dud- 
ley North. 

“But a tract, entitled, Discourses on 
Trade, principally directed to the Cases of 
Interest, Coinage, Clipping, and Increase 
of Money, written by Sir Dudley North, 
and published in 1691, unquestionably con- 
tains a far more able statement of the true 
principles of commerce than any that had 
then appeared. Sir Dudley is throughout 
the intelligent advocate of all the great prin- 
ciples of commercial freedom. He is not, 
like the most eminent of his predecessors, 
well informed on one subject, and errone- 
ous on another. His system is consenta- 
neous inits parts, and complete. He shows, 
that in commercial matters, nations have the 
same interests as individuals ; and forciby ex- 
poses the adsurdity of supposing, that any 
trade which is advantageous to the mer- 
chant can be injurious to the public. His 
opinions respecting the imposition of a 
seignorage on the coinage of money, and the 
expediency of sumptuary laws, then very 
popular, are equally enlightened. 

“I shall subjoin from the preface to this 
tract an abstract of the general propositions 
maintained in it:” 

* That the whole world as to trade is but 
as one nation or people, and therein nations 
are as persons.’ 

“That the loss of a trade with one na- 
tion is not that only, separately considered, 


#6 P, 34, edit. 1719. 
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but so much of the trade of the world rescind. 
ed and lost, for all is combined together,” 

* That there can be no trade unprofitable 
to the public; for if any prove so, men 
leave it off ; and wherever the traders thrive 
the public, of which they are a part, thrive 
also’—Int. Dis. p. xxxii. 

In the last proposition, care must be taken 
mentally to include “in a state of freedom.” 
For the very trick of the robbers of the pub- 
lic is to maintain, that where robbing traders 
thrive, ‘*the public, of which they are a 
part, thrive also.” 

‘That to force men to deal in any pre- 
scribed manner may profit such as may hap- 
pen to serve them; but the public gains not, 
because it is taking from one subject to give 
to another.’ 

‘That no laws can set prices in trade, the 
rates of which must and will make them- 
selves. But when such laws do happen to 
lay any hold, it is so much impediment to 
trade, and therefore prejudicial.’"—Jnt. Dis, 
p. XXxiii. 

Sir Dudley would have made these pro- 
positions stronger still, if he had lighted on 
a distinct vision of the fact, that all that is 
given to one trader by interference of any 
kind, is taken once from the consumer, and 
once over again from some other trader 
with whom the consumer would have spent 
the difference in question. 

‘That money is a merchandize, whereof 
there may be a glut, as well as a scarcity, 
and that even to an inconvenience.’—Int. 
Dis. p. Xxxiii. 

This probably alluded chiefly to the busi- 
ness of amoney-dealer. As for example, the 
dealer in the neighborhood of the Exchange 
whose trade it is to supply napoleons to 
gentlemen going to Calais or Boulogne, 
must find out that it is as easy for him to have 
too many or two few for his demand, as it 
would be if he dealt in pounds of sugar. 
And the like phenomenon must be traceable 
on the greater scale. But this does not go far 
into the money question ; though an observa- 
tion of this kind is probably with most men 
the first stepping stone to further knowledge. 

‘That a people cannot want money to 
serve the ordinary dealing, and more than 
enough they will not have.’ 

* That no man will be the richer for the 
making much money, nor have any part of 
it, but as he buys it for an equivalent price.’ 
—ZInt. Dis. p. xxxiii. 
These propositions indicate further insight 
than the last; and they only want improv- 
ing into the demonstration, that as concerns 
the abstract power of carrying on the ex- 
changes of the public, the quantity of mo 
ney is a thing indifferent;—because the 
smaller quantity will rise in value till itis 
enough to perform the office wanted, and the 
greater quantity will sink in value till it 
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effects of altering the value of money on 
debtors and creditors, nor the case where the 
quantity of money should be inefficient 
through lack of subdivision ; and Sir Dud- 
ley manifestly meant the same. 

‘That the free coynage is a perpetual 
motion found out, whereby to melt and coyn 
without ceasing, and so to feed goldsmiths 
and coyners at the public charge.’—Jnt. 
Dis. p. XXxiil. ; 

There appears to be some inexactness in 
this. The system alluded to must have 
been one, not of coining and melting, but 
of coining and sending abroad. If some 
men had wanted to coin and others to melt, 
they would have exchanged and saved them- 
selves the trouble. But people were encou- 
raged to coin, by the offer of doing it at the 
public expense, whereby the exchangeable 
value of the coin was necessarily levelled to 
the value of the metal contained in it; and 
then they found out that this coined metal 
was as convenient as any other, and rather 
more so, for making purchases abroad. In 
which the folly was simply in the govern- 
ment’s not finding out, that it was trying to 
fila sieve with water, and expending the 
public money in coining without any ade- 
quate reason. 

‘That debasing the coyn is defrauding 
one another, and to the public there is no 
sort of advantage from it; for that ad- 
mits no character, or value, but intrinsick.’ 

‘That the sinking by alloy or weight is 
all one.’"—Jnt. Dis. p. xxxiii. 

There has been much darkness upon what 
has been cailed debasing the coin ; and des- 
potic princes have probably been sometimes 
accused of an imaginary crime like witchcraft. 
If the coin is debased as it is called, till it is 
as thin as paper,—or till it is reduced toa 
piece of gold-leaf which must be pasted on 
apiece of paper to support it,—or if the in- 
genuity is carried the further step of issuing 
the paper without the gold leaf, but with 
the image and superscription of the reign- 
ing king, or of Abram Newland, or of any 
other creature in heaven or earth, or in 
the waters under the earth that shall have the 
effect of preventing imitation or forgery ;— 
if all this be done, there is not evil done but 
good, so long as the number of such coins 
or substitute for coins is not increased. If 
the sovereign happens to be acting in the 
interest of his people, as for instance if the 
operation was intended as the means of car- 
rying on a war of just defence,—he would 
only have stumbled on a means of raising 
money withont the people feeling how. And 
ifhe is acting against the interests of the peo- 
ple, it is as well he should take value in a 
way they do not feel, as in a way they do. 
It is true that if the people were intelligent 
enough, they would see the value applied 
to their own use, and bring the Brother of 
the Sun and Moon to account for its dispo- 
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sal. But this is going beyond theage. To 


the present moment, not even the inhabi- 
tants of the United States of America havo 
a distinct and general vision of the fact, 
that a people can demand of its government 
to save the whole difference of the expense 
between a gold and paper currency, and to 
account to the people for the proceeds as 
rigidly as fora malt-tax. It would there- 
fore be unreasonable to demand this nicety 
from the despot. 

‘ That exchange and ready money are the 
same, nothing but carriage and re-carriage 
being saved.’ 

‘That mouey exported in trade is an in- 
crease to the wealth of the nation; but 
spent in war, is so much impoverishment.’ 

‘In short, that all favour to one trade, or 
interest, is an abuse, and cuts off so much 
profit from the public.” 

** Unluckily this admirable tract never ob- 
tained any considerable circulation. There 
is good reason indeed for supposing that it 
was designedly suppressed.* At all events 
it speedily became excessively scarce ; and 
[ am not aware that it has ever been refer- 
red to by any subsequent writer on com- 
merce.’—Int. Dis. p. XxXiili. 

Sir Dudley North may be considered as a 
kind of Wyclif of economical reform, of 
which Adam Smith was to be the Luther. 
There was manifestly a great outpouring on 
him, considering the darkness of his day. 

** A violent controversy had been carried 
on for some years previously to 1700, with 
respect to the policy of permitting the im- 
portation of east India siiks and cotton stuffs. 
Those who wished to prevent their import- 
ation, resorted to the arguments aniversaily 
made use of on such occasions; affirming 
that the substitution of manufactured India 
goods in the place of those of England had 
been the means of ruining a large propor- 
tion of our manufacturers, of causing the 
exportation of the coin, and the general im- 
poverishment of the country. The mer- 
chants interested in the India trade could 
not, as had previously happened to them in 
the controversy with respect to the exporta- 
tion of bullion, meet these arguments with- 
out attacking the principles on which they 
rested, and maintaining in opposition to 
them, that it was for the advantage of every 
people to buy the products they wanted in 
the cheapest market. ‘This just and sound 
principle was, in consequence, enforced in 
several petitions presented to Parliament by 
the importers of India goods; and it was also 
enforced in several publications that appear- 
ed atthe time. Of these, an anonymous 
tract, entitled, Considerations on the East 
India Trade, printed in 1701 seems one of 
the best. The author, who is a person of 





* See the Hon. Roger North's Life of his brother, the 
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no common talent, has endeavoured to re- 
fute the various arguments anvanced in justi- 
fication of the prohibition against importing 
East India goods, and has also given some 


very striking and admirable illustrations of 
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or by high customs, to prohibit all that come 
from foreign countries. By this time “tis 
easy to see some of the natural consequences 
of this prohibition :—” 

“Tis to oblige things to be provided by 


the effects of the division of labour, and of|the labour of many, which might as well be 


the advantages resulting from the employ- 
ment of machinery.’ 

“In answer to the objection that the man- 
ufactured gcods imported from India are the 
produce of the labour of fewer hands than 
those made in England, and that by allowing 
them to be imported, some of our people must 
be thrown out of employment, we have the 
following conclusive statements :-— 

‘The East India trade destroys no profit- 
able English manufacture; it deprives the 


. ' 
people of no employment which we should) 


wish to be preserved. The foundation of 
this complaint is that manufactures are pro- 
cured from the East Indies by the labour of 
fewer people than are necessary to make 
the same in England ; and this shall be ad- 
mitted. Hence it follows that to reject the 
Indian manufactures that like may be made 
by the labour of more hands ia England, is 


to employ many to do the work that may as} 


well be done by few; is to employ all, 
more than are necessary to procure such 
things from the East Indies, to do work 
that may be done as well without them.’ 
‘A saw mill with a pair or two of hands, 
will split as many boards as thirty men 
without this mill; if then the use of this 
mill shall be rejected, that thirty may be em- 
ployed to do the work, eight and twenty are 
employed more than are necessary, or are 
employed to do a work that may be as well 
done without them. So if by any art, or 
trade, or engine, the labour of one can pro- 
duce as much for our consumption, or other 
use, as can otherwise be procured only by 
the labour of two or three; if this art, or 
trade, or engine, shal! be rejected, if three 
shall be employed to do the work of one, 
two are employed more than are necessary, 
or to profit of the kingdom. For if the 
providence of God should provide corn for 
Eagland as manna heretofore fer Israe}, the 
people would not be well employed to 
plough, and sow, and reap, for no more 
corn than might be had without this labour. 
Wherefore to employ more hands to man- 
ufacture things in England than are neces- 
sary to procure the like from India, is to 
employ so many to no profit that might 
otherwise be profitably employed. For there 
can be no want of profitable employment so 
long as England is not built, beautified, and 
improved to the utmost perfection; so long 
as we either have or can produce any thing 
that others want, or that they have =>y thing 
that we want.’ . 
“We are very fond of being restrained to 
the consumption of English manufactures, 





done by few; ‘tis to oblige many to labour 
to no purpose, to no profit of the kingdom, 
nay, to throw away their labour which 
otherwise might be profitable. °Tis to pro- 
vide the conveniences of life at the dearest 
and most expensive rates, to labour for 
things that might be had without. °Tis all 
one as to bid us refuse bread or clothes, 
though the providence of God or bounty of 
our neighbours should bestow them on us; 
*tis all one as to destroy an engine or navi- 
gable river, that the work which is done by 
|few may be done by many.” z 
“As often as I consider these things, | 
am ready to suy with myself, that God has 
bestowed his blessings upon men that have 
neither hearts nor skill to use them. For, 
why are we surrounded with the sea! 
Surely that our wants at home might be 
|supplied by our navigation into other coun- 
tries. By this we taste the spices of Arabia, 
lyet never feel the scorching sun that brings 
them forth; we shine in silks which our 
hands have never wrought; we drink of 
vineyards which we never planted; the 
treasures of those mines are ours, in which 
we have never digged ; we only plough the 
deep and reap the harvest of every country 
in the wor'd.’”* 

“But these arguments, however concla- 
sive and rnauswerable they may now appezt, 
made but little impression when they were 
peblished; and an Act was soon after passed 
prohibiting the importation of East India 
manufactured goods for home consumption.” 
—Int Dis. p. xl. 

All that can be suggested to be added to 
the reasoning of this anonymous writer is, 
that it should have been wound up into the 
demonstration, that if an Englishman ob- 
tained a handkerchief for six shillings in- 
stead of ten through the intervention of the 
India Trade, he had four shillings the more 
to expend on some English trader ; and con- 
sequently to stop the India trade was de- 
priving some English trader of both the six 
shillings and the four, to give them 
another, and robbing the wearer of handker- 
chiefs of four shillings besides. And the 
ways the wearers of handkerchiefs would 
have discovered of spending the four shil- 
lings if they had been left with them, con- 
stitute the **no want of profitable employ- 
ment” the writer speaks of. And the same 
with the money saved to the consumers by 
machinery. 
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«Jn 1744, Sir Matthew Decker, an exten- 
sive merchant, published his Essay on the 
Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade. 
This essay has been frequently referred to 
by Dr. Smith, and it deserved his notice. 
Sir Matthew is a most intelligent and deci- 
ded enemy of all restrictions, monopolies, 
and prohibitions whatever. To give fuli 
freedom to industry—he proposes that all 

ation privileges should be abolished ; 
and that all the existing taxes should be re- 
aled, and replaced by a single tax laid on 
the consumers of luxuries, proportionally to 
their incomes. ‘The following extracts will 
give an idea of the spirit which pervades Sir 
Matthew’s work, and of the ability with 
which it is written :—” 

«Trade cannot, will not, be forced; let 
other nations prohibit, by what severity 
they please, interest will prevail ; they may 
embarrass their own trade, but cannot hurt 
anation, whose trade is free, so much as 
themselves. Spain has prohibited our wool- 
lens; but had a reduction of our taxes brought 
them to their natural value only, they would 
be the cheapest in Europe of their goodness, 
consequently must be more demanded by 
the Spaniards, be smuggled into their coun- 
try in spite of their government, and sold at 
better prices; their people would be dearer 
clothed, with duties and prohibitions, than 
without, consequently must sell their oil, 
wine and other commodities, dearer ; where- 
by other nations, raising the like growths, 
would gain ground upon them, and their 
balance of trade grow less and Jess. But 
should we, for that reason, prohibit their 
commodities ? By no means; for the dearer 
they grow, no more than what are just ne- 
eessary will be used ; their prohibition does 
their own business ; some may be necessary 
for us; what are so, we should not make 
dearer to our own people; some may be 
proper to assort cargoes for other countries, 
and why should we prohibit our people that 
advantage? Wy HURT OURSELVES TO HURT 
tHe Spaniarps? If we would retaliate ef- 
fectually upon them for their ill-intent, hand- 
some premiums given to our plantations to 
raise the same growths as Spain might 
enable them to supply us cheaper than the 
Spaniards could do, and establish a trade 
they could never return. Premiums may 
gtin trade, but prohibitions will destroy 
“t.* 
“Sir Matthew applies the same argu-4 
ment to expose the absurdity and injurious 
efiect of our restraints on the trade with 
France. * Would any wise dealer in Lon- 
don,’ he asks, ‘ buy goods of a Dutch shop- 
keeper for 15d. or 18d. when he could have 
the same from a French shopkeeper for 1Is.? 
Would he not consider, that, by so doing, 
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and that, in the end, he would greatly injure 
his own family by such whims? And shall 
this nation commit an absurdity that stares 
every private man in the face ?—The certain 
way to be secure is to be more powerful, 
that is,,to extend our trade as far as it is ca- 
pable of ; and as restraints have proved its 
ruin, to reject them, and depend on freedom 
for our security; bidding defiance to the 
French, or any nation in Europe, that took 
umbrage at our exerting our natural advan- 
tages.” ”*—Jnt. Dis. p. xivi. 

It is conceived that these extracts from 
the history of the fathers of commercial 
freedom when we get it, can scarcely fail to 
be interesting at the present moment, when 
the fabric of corruption and absurdity is in 
the act of falling to pieces. And to give 
any the smallest impulse to such a process, 
will be held of more utility, than any quan- 
tity of contest on disputable points which 
might have been discovered among the mass 
selected from. 

The Second Section is in part occupied 
with attacks on Adam Smith, which after 
all may be characterized as small, and 
which may probably be better met as they 
appear among the Notes. The Third Sec- 
tion commences with a just tribute to the 
Essay of Mr. Malthus, as * the first” great 
contribution to the science of Political 
Economy, made subsequently to the publi- 
cation of the Wealth of Nations. It would 
not have been the less just, if there had been 
added “ the last.” The greatest ostensible 
portion of what has been produced since, 
has been doing and undoing. Political 
economy has to the eye appeared to retro- 
grade ; though there can be no doubt that on 
the whole the materials were accumulating 





for extensive progression. Two or three 
major mistakes, rashly entered into, and 
pertinaciously adhered to rather than de- 
fended, have distracted the public mind, and 
given cause to the Philistines to mock; but 
the intelligence of the community is grow- 
ing up over the sore, and then the healthy 
action will go on. In the mean time, the 
most useful addition that could be made to 
the investigations of Malthus, would be to 
direct attention to the means of removing 
the limit, of which he has demonstrated the 
consequences and the evils. In a state 
where commerce is prohibited by Act of 
Parliament, and the exchange, of labour re- 
pressed by penal statutes, it is stopping 
needlessly short of the mark to demonstrate 
the evil of being shut up, and abstain from 
inquiring why the shutting up should be 
continued. 

The first Note (in Volume I. page 9) is 
on the precise meaning of wealth; which 
after all, only means well-being, or what 
man wants-as the instruments thereto. It 
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means what he wants and has some diffi- 
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I. 81, is not either clearly made out, or ve 


culty in obtaining ; and not what he does not/|distinctly stated. The bearing scems to be, 


want because he has it whether he will or 
no. With this understanding, the definition 
is sufficiently exact; and it is better than 


that which makes a reference to value, be-|not alter. 


cause it includes it. 


that changes arising from variations in Profits, 
wages, and rent, will affect ald commodities 
alike, and therefore their relative value cap. 
Now even supposing this to be 


It does not appear that|ihe case, it was nota bad preliminary pro- 


Adam Smith has left any practical doubt of|cess which went to show how there was a 


his meaning being the same. 


tendency for any particular commodity to 


The Note on Book 1. Chap. 1. in Vol. I.{vary in value from certain causes, even 
p- 20, charges Smith’s comparison between | though there should be an ultimate tendency 
the agriculture of rich and poor countries, |for other commodities at the same time tp 


with having “ totally neglected the compar-|vary in the same direction. 


But there is no 


ative fertility of soils.” ‘This ean hardly be/difficulty in finding a commodity whose 


just, when he uses the express words (p. 19,) 


value shal! vary separately, and precisely 


“‘ Their lands [those of opulent nations} are|from that source which Adam Smith has e1- 


in general better cultivated, and having more|pressed under the name of rent, 


Corn is 


labour and expense bestowed upon them, admitted by the anthor himself, (see his In. 
produce more in proportion to the exient and \troductory Discourse, p.1xxv) to rise in value 


natural fertility of the ground.” 


The con-|with the progress of population; and the 


clusion of the Note merges into the cart-be-|excess of this value over the average expense 
fore-the-horse mistake of Mr. Ricardo uponjof production goes to the landlord as rent, 


Rent. 


The Note on the Chapter on the Division|by “constituting rent.’ 
j y g 


which is evidently what Adam Smith mean; 
What then be 


of Labour (I. 34) is all directed against!comes of the allegation in I. 812 There 


figutes of straw. 


Adam Smith never said|assuredly must be a mistake in this principle 


that division of labour was introduced intojof affecting all commodities alike. It is 
pin-making because one man had an *innate/the same that has led to the theory of the 


propensity” to make the head of a pin and|impossibility of a Glut. 


another the point; but because (p. 17) “ten 


There is a per- 
petual motion, an argument in a circle, init 


persons could” in this manner “ make among | somewhere. 


them upwards of forty-eight thousand pins 


in a day; 


If monopoly prices are not always “the 


but if they had all wrought|highest which can be got,” it is only in those 


separately and independently, they certainly!rare cases where the monopolist is ina 


could not each of them have made twenty.”|mood to give away. 


The occasion for the 


And in like manner the savage that makes|correction in I. 103 appears therefore to be 


bows and arrows (p. 32,) does it because 
‘she finds that he can in this manner get 
more cattle and venison, than if he hiniself 
went to the field to catch them.” The Note 
appears to be hung upon the fact of Adam 
Smith having in one place attributed the 
division of labour to “the propensity to 
truck, barter, and exchange one thing for 
another,” without adding the words * with 
a view to gain by it.” 

In the piace to which a Note is appended 
in I. 60, Adam Smith merely said, that 
“rents which have been reserved in corn 
have preserved their value much better than 
those which have been reserved in money.” 
If any error has been committed, it at all 
events does not seem to have been here. 

The passage incriminated in I. 71, involves 
no error. It explains the mystery which 

? 


small, 

The Note in I. 162, bearing that “ prices, 
generally speaking, are the same, whether 
profits or wages are high or low,” must at 
all events be vaguely expressed, and appears 
admirably calculated to excite an outcry 
against political economy. If it meant that 
a variation in one of the two things, profit 
and wages, has a tendency to be absorbed by 
an opposite variation in the other, which 
prevents any effect from reaching the consv- 
mer,—this should have been expressed ina 
guarded manner, and not left open to the in- 
terpretation that both profits and wages may 
be what they will, without any effect upon 
prices; which can only be true of things 
produced under a monopoly. 

In the suggestion of exaggeration of the 
injuries arising from corporation privileges 


must have presented itself to every man of, (in J. 197,) one item against the corporations 
middie age in this country, the mystery of|is overlooked, which is,—that they cause 


thin sixpences. The truth is that the inferior 
coins are always mere counters; and may 
as well be so as not, saving the temptations 
that may arise to counterfeit, which is not a 
good, though the evil may not be so imme- 
diate and terrible as has been imagined. 
The “ fundamental error” alleged against 
Adam Smith’s Chapter on “The Compo- 
nent Parts of the Price of Commodities” in 


the introduction to the several trades and 
mysteries to take place by the tedious, the 
roundabout ,and the wasteful way, instead of 
the speedy and economical, and to indem- 
nify themselves for antetedent sufferings 
from this source, if for nothing else, their 
members will assuredly “ form an effectual 
combination for a rise of prices.” 

The Note in I. 208 says that “ Industry 
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ig not really, upon an average, better re-|land is the cause of rent; also rent, they say, 
warded in towns tan in the country; but/is not the cause but the effect of high prices, 
traders and manufacturers residing inatown|ergo the existence of inferior land must 
have, as Dr. Smith has already explained, ajcause rent by previously causing high prices, 
greater field for the prosecution of their in-|—there is no other way of piecing the two 
dustry, or greater opportunities for making|into a whole. If then the inferior land were 
a fortune by the employment of a large|sunk into the sea, would there cease to be 
capital,” the result of which is, as explained jhigh prices? According to their reasoning 
by Dr. Smith, that a hundred make for-|there ought. Yet it will be very difficult to 
woes in towns for one in the oventey.qgenannts the world, that prices would not be 
Query, whether this is not being better re-|Aigher from such acircumstance, or that the 
warded. effect of the rise upon the lucky owners of 
The Note on Rentin I. 237 makes the first|the good land left, would not be to raise their 
material introduction of the great vexation of |rents. But the fact is that in many parts of 
the class of political economists from whom |the present work, there are traces of a desire 
it proceeds. Rent is not a consequence of|to escape from the bad position, without 
the decreasing productiveness of the soils jcarrying it into its consequences. The Ri- 
successively brought into cultivation; and jcardo mistake is stuck to in some places, and 
for this good reason, that it exists equally |in others it is virtually given up; which is 
where there is no difference in the produc-| not fair. 
tiveness of soils, and no successively bring-| if there were any doubt whether it had 
ing into cultivation. It exists in Egypt,jreally been maintained that the essential and 
where 2 man may stand with one foot in the| indispensable cause of rent was difference in 
tich arable soil, and the other in the do-jsoils, the following Note in I. 263 would 
ninions of Typhon as some have construed | appear decisive. 
him, or sand; and it clearly would existin} “In point of fact, however, no portion of 
an island of the South Sea, if such there/this surplus will go to the landlord unless 
were, where every inch of soil down to the|the rice fields under cultivation be of differ- 
sea-beach should be of the same uniform jent preductive powers. The best lands in 
quality as a citizen’s cabbage-garden at|Indiana are probably as fertile as the best 
Peckham, from the moment the population|lands in East Lothian, and yet they yield 
began to press against the produce. “It is}no surplus in the shape of rent to the pro- 
never heard of in newly settled countries—|prietor; nor will they ever yield any un- 
in New Holland, Illinois, or Indiana, or in}!less inferior !ands are taken into tillage.” — 
any country where none but the best of the|I. 263. 
good soils are cultivated ;"’ nor would it be| There is no escaping from the fact, that 
heard of in the South Sea is!and, while the|the existence of rent is here stated to depend, 
land was newly settled, or till the population | not upon an increase of demand which shall 
began to press against the produce. If there|carry the price offered for the rice to morc 
be inferior land in existence, then as popula-|than the average cost price, but upon * the 
tion begins to press, this inferior land willlrice fields being of different productive 
successively be taken into cultivation, in the|powers.” ‘This is simply the mistake 
South Sea island, or any where else. But|}which the commentator escapes trom every 
why will this particular school of political|now and then, when the consequences press 
economists insist on mystifying their fellowjclosest; but cannot make up his mind t 
creatures, by putting the cart before the|avow. 
horse, and declaring to be the general cause, In I. 276, Adam Smith means something 
what is only an accidental consequence, quite differenti from what is brought forward 
arising out of foreign circumstances which} in the Note; and the Note brings nothing 
may exist or may not? Could the art of against him. The demand tor coals produces 
man have invented a more likely way to go|the offer of a certain price ; the owner of the 
wrong? They say it is a verbal difference.|** most fertile’ coal mine (including evi- 
If so, why will they not give itup? At alljdently, in Adam Smith’s meaning, the 
events they have not satisfied weak brethren, | greatest and most extensive coa] mine) has 
that it is only a verbal difference. ‘The ad-|to a certain extent a power of underselling 
mission that high or low rent is the effect) his neighbours, and therefore in a certain 
and not the cause of high or low price (Note degree can regulate and keep down the 
in 1. 241,) is almost a concession of the/price of coals. This is Adam Smith’s as- 
whole. It is admitted that there is high rent)sertion; and the Note only holds of the 
because prices are high; but what makes |besetment of the author’s schoo! on the sub- 
prices high? Answer, because there is in-/|ject of Rent. 
ferior land ; for they say there would be no| On the profits of silver mines (on which 
rent unless the lands * under cultivation bo|there is no difference of opinion between the 
of different powers,” (see quotation next|commentator and his original) two powerful 
below,) and * unless inferior lands are taken/reasons exist why speculators in this coun- 
into tillage,” ergo the existence of inferior/try should speculate upon disappointment. 
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In the first place, supposing their agents in certain extent; that is, a certain deductiog noth 
foreign countries to be ever so unexception-|may be made for the part which falls on “or 
able in integrity and zeal, their employers/themselves as consumers. If Wedgewood's strui 
at home, from the very nature of the pursuit,/ware falls in value, Mr. Wedgewood ma as Vi 
may always rely on exaggerated representa-| congratulate himself that he drinks tea oud —W 
tions of the chances of success. It is not inja cheaper tea-pot. And in the same way of of 3 
the nature of man to go on such an errand,/other orders of manufacturers. But it may witk 
and not make the most of his expectations|be vehemently doubted whether their cond). agt 
for to-morrow. And secondly, it the suc-/tion is ‘*as much improved as that of the P 
cess should be ever so great in point ofjiandlords.” This is another instance of ip. cess 
quantity, this very success must have an/accuracies put forward in the shape of mom tive 
effect in pulling down prices, vastly more|impolitic paradoxes. deal 
rapid than anybody is likely tocaleulateupon.| In Dr. Smith’s assertion (i. 408) that of d 
From these two causes, no business upon|“ the proprietors of land never ean mislead 78) 
earth might be so safely betted against, as|the public with a view to promote the interest was 
the business of the silver miners. of their own particular order, at least if they T 

On the fallacy charged against Adam have any tolerable knowledge of that inter. “ec 
Smith on the subject of corn in I. 307, it is|est,”—it is feared he must stand principally for 
desirable to remark that what he says is notjon the reservation in italics. When the aga 
‘that corn is, upon an average, the most/poor rates have eaten up a little more of the (Ne 
invariable of all commodities in its value,”’||andlords’ rents, they will begin to find out isst 
(which, as taken from p. Ixxiv. of the|that they have not had any tolerable know. ban 
commentator’s Introductory Discourse, was|ledge of that interest. giv 
possibly the understanding of the com-} In the note in Volume II. p. 5, the defini- pur 
mentator;) but that “the raising of equal!tion of Capital accumulates ideas which it alle 
quantities of corn in the same soil and cli-|should be the object of science to separate, oft 
mate, will, at an average, require nearly|Capital, is wealth employed in the produe- dis 
equal quantities of labour, or what comes to|tion of other wealth. Adam Smith does not the 
the same thing, the price of nearly equal|always confine it to this sense; but the busi- of 
quantities.” The two propositions differ by/ness of an improver is to discern. A horse we 
the whole difference between value and cost./yoked to a gentleman’s carriage, is wealth tor 
A bushel of corn may be conceived to be|being enjoyed, not wealth employed in the rat 
raised in value by the pressure of population! production of other wealth; unless perhaps ne 
and corn laws, to the value of its bulk in;the gentleman should be a visiting physi- me 
gold; but it does not follow that the cost tiation. The same horse yoked to a brewer's ere 
raising an average bushel of corn will thereby |dray, is not wealth being enjoyed, but wealth ea 
he raised in anything like the same propor-|employed in the production of other wealth. vd 
tion. ‘The commentator has gone aground |The brewer does not exult in his horse by 
on that perpetual rock of his order, the fact/reason of the pleasure of seeing him draw, 
that such a price of corn would cause its|but by reason of the pleasure he expects 
cultivation to be pushed into some nooks/from the possession of the proceeds. The 
and crannies where for instance nine-tenths| question is not of capacity, for all horses may 
of a bushel of gold might be expended to/be capable; but it is of what the horse does. 
secure the whole one. To say that all horses are “ capital”’ because 

The Note in I. 347, like another before!they are capable, would be like saying that 
remarked, is worded in a way to give re-|all men are “fathers of families” for the 
joicement to the enemy. That like reason. If any person insists on em- 

“The proportion between the average/ploying the term “ capital” for everthing Al 
values of any number of freely produced |that is of value, he must do it if he pleases; + 
commodities depends upon the comparative|but the other is the application which is | 
cost of their production, and is not in the/useful. as 
slightest degree influenced by the quantities} Adam Smith stopped short in a metaphor, m 
of them brought to market,” when he spoke of “the channel of circula- up 

May be true under explanation, but looks/tion,” and the necessity that whatever is ce 
fearfully like a paradox without. ‘The mis-|poured into it beyond a certain sum must m 
sing solution is, that the quantities brought|overflow. (iI. 31.) ‘To have gone into the eX 
to market will in the long run be such as|subject, would have led him to the principle be 
will keep the average values proportioned to| of depreciation; one of the most important at in 
the comparative costs of production, It can-|the present moment that can be named. But fe 
not be said this is happy. it is impossible for a man to have doneevery- th 

In the Note in I. 407 where it is said that} thing. ti 
‘the condition of all the other classes is as} When Adam Smith said (II. 78) that geld “ 
much improved by a decline in the value of|and silver money “ is a very valuable part m 
manufactured goods, as that of the Jand-/of the capital* of a country, which produces a 
lords,” it surely is not intended to maintain, aman noaneniiapetiniiananecntel at 
that the condition of the manufacturers is aS] * ‘This is an instance where Adam Smith uses “ eapr a 
much improved.. It may be improved to a'tal” in the too extended sense. 

















nothing to the country,” he plainly meant, 
“produces nothing but its effect as the in- 
strument of exchange, which paper might do 
as well.” An honest issue of paper money, 
—which means issuing the paper by means 
of anational Office and crediting the public 
with the amount of issues,—would “ convert 
a great part of this dead stock into active and 
productive stock.” It would turn the unne- 
essary gold, into gold as active and produc- 
tive as any other in the hands of bullion 
dealers. ‘I'o ** substitute cheap in the place 
of dear instruments of exchange,” (Notes II. 
78,) is in fact to do this with all that before 
was employed to waste. 

There is a much more effectual way than 
“compelling bankers to give ample security 
for their notes,” to ‘* protect the public 
against their insolvency and bad conduct,” 
(Note Il. 84;) which is, to allow them to 
issue none. 


Every note issued by private 
' 
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enough to assent. A man may commit a 
malicious or malignant action ; he may wan- 
tonly hurt the feelings of another, yet remain 
entirely irreproachable; but if he break 
through the rules of artificial decorum, he 
forthwith becomes one of the Pariahs of 
civilization. Sterne’s landlord found fault 
with him because the marchande came in 
the evening, when fashion had dictated the 
morning as the proper time. It made no 
difference in the sin, but considerable differ- 
ence in the scandal. The English travellers 
in America who have been accustomed to 
factitious politeness, meet in stages and 
steam-boats a heterogeneous mass of people 
of all classes, amongst whom the mechanie, 
or the small shop-keeper, are as well-dressed 
and as much “ gentlemen”’ externally as the 
merchant, judge, physician, or member of 
Congress. A coarsely-bred mechanic, for 
there are such persons in America as well as 


bankers, is so much of the public property|in England, in steam-boat, stage, or tavern, 
given away by the government for sinister}commits some act of grossness, and “the 


purposes, in the same way as if they were 


} 


staring tourist, with his note-book nigh,” 


allowed to wheel away the pitch and tar out|immediately gives it as a national character- 


of the dock-yards. 
distinct functions, which it is the interest of 
the public enemy to confound; the function 
of discounting, lending, and keeping cash 
accounts, Which is banking,—and the func- 
tion of making paper money. ‘The first is a 
trade; and ought like other trades to be car- 
ried on by individuals and not by the govern- 
ment. ‘he other is not a trade, but an ex- 
ecise of public power; and ought to be 
exercised for the public, and not for indi- 
viduals. 
( To be continued.) 


From the Examiner. 
THE AMERICANS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


as their standard of refinement the factitious! cieties. 


There are two perfectly | istic. 





A Member of Congress talks in a 
mode not savouring of wisdom, and instantly 
he is booked as a sample of American legis- 
lation, as if in England we had never had 
Jack Fuller, or Colonel Wilson of York, or 
other motley exhibitors. Mrs. Trollope com- 
plains that she met with vulgar-minded 
persons. Her book gives intrinsic evidence 
that she did not mingle with the better por- 
tions of the community even in the hotels or 
boarding-houses, and in private life not atall. 
What would she have met with in England 
had she taken up her residence at the second- 
rate taverns and boarding-houses of Margate, 
amongst the flying visitants of the industrious 
classes of the community, whose time had 
been mostly taken up with money getting ? 
Surely she would not have expected to meet 
higher minds there than in the secluded 
haunts of learning. She herself evinces no 


|great capacity for judging of refinement and 

Sir—A general complaint against the|highmindedness, even if she were to meet 
Americans is, that they are not a refined| with it, which is not a likely thing in the 
geople i. e. not so refined as the English.|cireles of which she has become a retainer. 
Most of those who make this charge, take|She talks of the Philadelphia Dorcas So- 


Surely they are not worse than the 


manners of such persons in England as live|fanaticism of the Bible Society ladies of 


upon accumulated property, without the ne- 
cessity of personal exertion; and who for the 
most part have little to do, except to acquire 
external habits, after the fashion of school- 
boys or soldiers, and which habits are totally 
independent of any mental excellence or de- 
fect. True politeness may be defined, as 
the spirit of benevolence carried into prac- 
tice; and in this the patrons of English 
“manners” are eminently deficient, if we 
may trust the judgment of an intelligent for- 
signer. In lieu of politeness they have sub- 
stituted certain arbitrary rules, to which a 


tumerous herd of followers are absurd|session of the pit, if not the boxes. 





England, and the details of the last days of 
Cooke the murderer. In both cases it is a 
species of misdirected enthusiasm, which 
stirs the female heart, and which contains 
the germ of all that is good, when properly 
directed. As for the conventional hypocrisy 
of language, which refuses to call things by 
their right names, we need not cross the 
Atlantic in search of it. Objections are made 
to the homely manners of persons visiting 
the theatres; but it should at the same time 
be recollected, that the persons who in Eng- 
land visit the galleries, in America take pos- 
There 
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is no squalid misery, and they can afford to|may be very true; but what are our aristo. been 
be amused, and pay for comfortable accom-|eratic patrons of art, when they take up. more 
modations. And if they are a little homely|earned pensions of large amount from the whan f 
on the one hand, it must be remembered on}people? “ ‘They expend them on works of sad | 
the other, that there is none of the coarse and |art!” ery their retainers. If so, why is it pave 
brutal indecency which so frequently pol-|that painters constantly complain, that there valua 
lutes English theatres, which obtrades itself|is no patronage but in portrait painting? have 
on the ears of the most refined females,}They will, perhaps, point to the many use- porta! 
without the power of resistance. ‘The con-/less piles of buildings, the fruits of the laws weall 
duct of the American citizens towards their} of primogeniture, and triumphantly exclaim gent | 
females in public is most scrupulously polite. | with Basil Hall, “ America has nothing like by hi 
On board a steam-boat, where four hundred |these!” It is true she has not any useless a hut 
persons of all classes sit down to dinner| private buildings, but her children poin won, 
together, not a male takes a seat till every|more triumphantly to her canals and ril- ieans 
female is provided. In the midst of such a|roads, and exclaim, “These are of use!” powe 
company I once asked a well-dressed neigh-|That they have the capacity for appreciating sha 
bour to help me to a potatoe: he immediately | beauty, let the white marble bank of Phila. ves 
plunged his own fork in one weighing a/delphia, and the still unfinished gigantic they 
pound, or thereabouts, and placed it on my |sienite obelisk of Boston, raised to comme- vef8, 
plate. Some pseudo refined Englishman of} morate the site of Freedom’s first battle, be thos 
the Trollope school will perhaps exclaim in/taken in testimony. No love for art! Was devo 
horror—* Did you not throw it at the vulgar|/not West an American, and Copley also! sel 
republican’s head?” I did no such thing.|Are not many of the modern travellers ix ne 
I did not visit America to breed quarrels, but|Italy Americans? I was in New York 
to understand the country and its inhabitants. | when a Jew arrived with a small collection not 
I therefore contented myself with separating | of pictures by the ancient artists, with which ie | 
the central portion, as I should have donejhe opened an exhibition. The eagerness have 
had it been wounded in digging up with an| with which the inhabitants thronged to it na 
earth fork, and then ate the remainder.| betrayed no lack of interest. Even the un- sud 
Upon afterwards inquiring who my homely |educated people—I mean unclassically edv- as 
potatoe purveyor was, I was informed that|cated—might be seen entering the doom. stto 
he was some years before a mechanic, emi-|'The exhibitor had taken some pains in me wat 
grated from England, who had saved money |king out a catalogue, instructing them how mm 
and turned farmer. In the western part of|to praise, and I frequently occupied myself par 
York State I have been served with roasted|with curiously watching the effect the - 
beef and boiled trout on the same plate, but} paintings produced in some of that class of #P 
it was at a tavern frequented by travelling}persons from the canal borders, designated - 
mechanics and farmers, who had been much|as ‘forwarding merchants.” Untutored Th 
accustomed to eat their dinners in the|genius would often burst the bands of af- por 
woods. fected criticism, and vindicate the universal we 
These are the kinds of occurrences which | feelings of truth and nature. Individual phy 
prejudiced travellers snap up as a proof that| Americans are not yet rich enough to pur- the 
the Americans are not refined. A British|chase works of art, but there is a power nal 
officer, of the school of Lientenant De Roos, | gradually growing up; a public, which, like w 
once told me, with a most horror-stricken| that of Greece in the elder time, will prove cal 
face, that he could not get his coat brushed |a more efficient patron than either the chureh, in 
at a crowded tavern on the Canadian frontier|or the great potentates, or the petty princes it 
of the States: and that when he wanted a/of the middle ages. The works of utility re 
bath, the tavern keeper referred him to the|once accomplished, capital wil! be produced 
river St. Lawrence, which was close at hand. | faster than it can be absorbed, and a spirit na 
More than that, the towel was square and|of rivalry in works of art, will stir up the pal 
small, instead of being oblong and large.|separate States to outshine each other, pro- in 
He did not reflect, that three years previous|ducing magnificent results, in picture and bo 
a forest had been the occupant of the land|sculpture galleries, and public edifices, suck -. 
where the tavern stood. English travellers|as no private adulationcould produce. ‘Those = 
have frequently represented the Americans| who deem that the Americans have no cape P 
as calculating and cold-hearted. The best|city for any thing but mercantile speculation, la 
reply to this is, the collection of letters from ; betray themselves a shortsightedness, which re 
the Sedlescomb emigrants, published by Mr./cannot look beneath the surface. A native 
Cobbet; wherein American humanity is|of Alabama once remarked to me, that the rs 
praised by those who stood in need of it. {difference between the French and the = 
* But,” cry the anti-republicans, “ the| Americans was, that the former talked pt 
Americans are mere money hunters, and|much, and the latter thought much. It i be 
have no love for works of art; they build nojeven so. The Americans, as a nation, po® . 
private palaces or expensive residences, as|sess that power of deep thought for which i 
in England.” That they are money hunters|their English and Saxon ancestors have ever 
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pen remarkable. As yet, there has been 
pore demand amongst them for physical 
than for moral excellence in scientific studies; 
wi their capabilities in physical science 
jave been well attested by their numerous 
yluable inventions, which even in England 
have raised individuals amongst them to im- 
ce. One of the most influential and 
wealthy individuals in Manchester at the pre- 
wat time is a native of New England, who 
by his own talents has raised himself from 
shumble station. The capability of inven- 
tion, so remarkably developed in the Amer- 
cans, is only one branch of intellectual 
wer; which, when it is diverted into new 
channels, will produce similar successful 
results. In the field of literary excellence 
they undoubtedly fall short of English wri- 
vrs, as regards their published works; but 
those who take this for a proof that they are 
devoid of literary powers, will deceive them- 
gives in theirestimate. ‘There has been as 
tno demand for literature; there is no 
isure class who can bestow time and 
noney upon the producers of it. Many of 
ihe lawyers even, who now bear high names, 
ave in early life tanght at a school for their 
hamble maintenance while pursuing their 
sudies. But each day the desire of forming 
astock of national literature is becoming 
stonger; and those who have carefully 
watched the American character, are well 
ware, that beneath an exterior seemingly of 
pure calculation, there lies hidden a well- 
spring of intense intellect, which, when once 
wplied in earnest, will stir to the deepest 
sources of human reason and human passion. 
The vivid imagination of the German, and the 
powerful judgment of the Anglo-Saxon will 
befound united. ‘Those who examine the 
physical form and intellectual expression of 
the finer specimens of the American counte- 
nance, will not doubt this. There was no 
want of talent when the revolution of physi- 
cal force burst out. ‘There will be as little 
want of talent when the era of American 
literature shall commence. The fact that 
commerce and agriculture at present absorb 
their attention is no more a proof that they 
have not the capacity for logic, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, and the whole 
region of moral excellence and intellectual 
beauty, than the fact, that Shakspeare held 
horses was a proof of his incapacity for wri- 
ting plays. 
he Americans have been much ridiculed 
for being ** Lord-hunters;” i. e. when a spare 
lord or man of rank has gone amongst them 
they have shown him great attention; and 
on some occasions have been swindled by 
imposters, who assumed the title for the 
purposes of deception. This is true, but 
aly of a particular class, viz. the “good 
society” of New York; a class of persons 
amounting probably to some hundred fami- 
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on the national character, as the race called 


Bond-street Loungers may on the Political 
Unions of London. In America, as in Eng- 
land, and all other parts of the world, men 
who unite high moral qualities with high 
intellect, are not commonly met with. They 
shrink from the busy scenes of life, and en- 
deavour to pass unnoticed in the crowd, un- 
less peculiar circumstances call them forth; 
but that is no argument for their non-exist- 
ence, though neither Mrs. Trollope nor Basil 
Hall were likely to meet with them. Is not 
this the case in England also, which they 
try to glorify at the expense of America? 
What ts the kind of talent which is most 
prominent in England at the present moment? 
Are there no men of high intellect excluded 
from their sphere of utility at this very time 
in order to make room for quacks, from whom 
they would hide the sun by their superior 
talents? Let Henry Brougham answer. 
Thus it is in America. The most impudent 
will push themselves into notice, while wise 
and good men hang on the rear, awaiting 
the chance that their services may be called 
for in the moment of need. There are men 
of this class both in England and America, 
who will not shrink from the service of 
humanity when they may be able to serve 
her without a sense of humiliation. . May 
they gradually become known to each other; 
and by their mutual aid to the cause of hu- 
manity, help to extinguish for ever the 
miserable feelings of artfully inflamed petty 
rivalry, which keep up the ball of contention 
between two powerful nations of “* Earth’s 
first blood,” who ought long since to have 
become firm and warm friends. 
I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 





From the Athenium. 
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** Dermond Mac Murrogh; or, The Con- 
quest of Ireland,” a poem by the Hon. J. Q. 
Adams, in ottava rima, has been just pub- 
lished in New York. 

A Pendant.—We cannot forego the op- 
portunity of indulging the gentle reader with 
a companion to the touch at the sublime, 
which we presented him in a late No. 
There is obviously an idiom in the imagina- 
tion, as well as the dialect, of our ‘Teutonic 
brethren, which is un-englishable. ‘ T'he 
binding”’ (says a parent’s announcement of 
the decease of his son in a Berlin paper of 
the 8th inst.) of that beautiful and promising 
work, Oscar Maeder, student of theology, 
was returned to its mother-earth, after he 
had returned, a few weeks before, from the 
baths of Salzbrunnen to his parent’s roof. 
The work, newly revised and improved by 
its Great Author, will reappear in asplendid 
day. This is the only comfort of his mourn- 





lies, who exercise about as much influence 


ing parents and an only brother.” 
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Antipathies.--What an unaccountable 
medley of strength and weakness is man! 
Lord Bacon, it is said, fell back inanimate 
at the occurrence of an eclipse. ‘The astute 
and erudite Erasmus was alarmed at the 
sight of an apple. Bayle, the great lexico- 
grapher, swooned at the noise made by some 
water as it escaped, drop by drop, from a 
cock. Henry of France, the third of that 
naine, though he had driven his enemies 
befere him at Jarnac, trembled, from head to 
foot, at the sight of acat. When a hare 
crossed the celebrated Duke d’Epernon’s 
path, his blood stagnated in his veins. The 
masculine-minded Mary of Medecis fainted 
away whenever a nosegay was in sight. A 
shudder overcame the learned Scaliger on 
perceiving cresses. Ivan the Second, Czar 
of Muscovy, would faint away on seeing a 
woman; and Albert, a brave Field-Marshal 
of France, fell insensible to the ground, on 
discovering a sucking pig served up at his 
own table? 

Habits of Animals.—One of the last num- 
bers of the Sundine,a Stralsund periodical, 
contains a paper on the swoan’s song, by an 
eminent naturalist in Pomerania, which he 
closes by observing, that “in a state of na- 
ture, the Anas Cygnus as evening ap- 
proaches, joins with its companions in a 
species of choral melody, which fal!s upon 
the ear, in the distance, with the sweetness 
almost of an AMolian harp. But when a 
person is near, it more resembles the quick, 
sharp clang of a carriage, traversing hardly 
frozen snow on a sledge.”” According to 
the writer’s account, the chorus is not unlike 
the collected harmony of the Russian horn- 
band ; * for each bird emits but a single note, 
ind a response is given by each of his cian. 
‘The fisherman considers the swan’s song as 
prognosticating a storm.” 

Crocodiles’ Eggs.—* Walking along the 
banks of the river, I saw on the sand the 
recent track of a very large crocodile; and 
thinking that possibly it might have been 
female come ashore to lay her eggs, I fo! 


a|vide space 


-| ** Mr. James Gardener of Regeat Street, 
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informed, the proposed route is by steam tp 
Iskenderoom, thence to Bir on the Euphra- 
tes, by the usual caravans, and from Bir 
down the river to Bombay by steam. How 
far this plan is practicable, we. are not, in 
the absence of details enabled to judge, bu; 
much credit is said to be due the officer in 
|question, Capt. Chesney, of the Royal Artil. 
ilery, fur the very able manner iu which the ze. 
port is drawn up, and for the very enlarged 
views which he has taken as to the ultimate 
results of this important undertaking, We 
are informed that Captain Chesney twiee 
descended the Kuplirates into the Persiay 
Gulf on a mere reft, and that his valuable 
Hydographical Survey of that river from Bir 
to the Persian Gulf, made under every pos 
sible disadvautage, is now in the hands of 
Government. 


The late William Knight F. S. A—The 
library and “very interesting collection of 
antiquities and curiosities” of this man, 
described as “ Assistant Architect and Pre. 
sident Superintendant to the New London 
Bridge,’”’ were on Wednesday and Thurs 
day last sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby 
& Son, at their rooms in Wellington street, 
and ** Lot 443!’ is thus described in the 
jcatalorue—*The Lower Jaw, and three 
j other Bones, of Peter or Cote Cnorcs, 
the ons:einaL Arcaitrect of Lonpon Baier, 
found on removing the foundation of the 
Ancient Chapel.” It was the moral duty 
of this “* President Superintendant,” to have 
taken care that these few remains should 
have becn respectfully interred in some 
neighbouring church-yard—but we cannot 
sufficiently express our disgust at the mer- 
cernery meanness of those, who could by 
this sale offend against com:mon decency, for 
the few miserable shillings that some curious 
fool might be pleased to bid for such a lo’. 





A curious fact is mentioned, of the ex- 
treine accuracy with which the hand «an di- 
, which may interest our readers: 





lowed up the track about twenty paces along | the geographer, can rule, blindfolded or in 


the water-side, where the ground, appearing 
to have been much trodden, and recently 


disturbed, I 





the dark, with the natural angle of a dia 
mond on hard white metal, fifty-one lines in 


dug, and found ninety-nine|the fiftieth part of an inch, and cross them 


eggs. The Arabsare in the habit of sayingjat the same distances, with an additional 
that ninety-nine is always the number of the | line each way tw complete the number of 


erocodile’s eggs; but I have found them of} squares. 


There are thus 2550 spaces or 


various numbers between sixty and ninety-|255] lines in the inch in length, and there 


nine. 
immediately madeafricassee, which I tasted, 
but found very nauseous, having a flavour 
between rancid oil and musk. Kach egg 
had considerably more white than yolk.”— 
Linant’s Voyage on the White Nile. 
Navigation of the Fiuphrates.—A valua- 
ble report has, we understand, lately been 
made to Government, by an intelligent and 
scientific officer, on the practicability of a 
communication with Bombay by the Euphra- 
tes within forty days. If we are correctly 


My people, and those of the place,|/are 


6,502,500 squares between the lines in 
the inch. ‘These too are more regular in 
their sizes than the majority of people 
could draw lines by the eye at, say, the for 
lieth or even the twentieth of an inch. 
Small as that tactual, or rather muscular di- 
vision is, the limit of it is in the instruments 
and not in the feeling ;for if it were possible 
to obtain any cutting substance sufliciently 
fine, there seems no reason why each of 





those lit'le spaces should not be equally di- 
vided into any number of parts.” 
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From the Christian Observer. 


DEFINITION OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE. 


Wu one of your able correspondents be 
kind enough to inform a plain, simple man 
what is meant by “ useful knowledge?” I used 
to think that to learn to know and serve God, 
to fear him, and to keep his commandments, 
was very useful knowledge ; and I was accus- 
tomed to consider the Bible as containing the 
most useful knowledge extant; and even your 

[ thought not wholly useless, as I often 
ined a hint from them for reproof, correction, 
or instruction in righteousness. yer 

But all this, | am told, was my rustic igno- 
rance; that useful knowledge means, to know 
al] about rail-roads, and steam-engines, and 
elephants, and hippopotamuses, and other things 


¢ which in our village no more concern many of 


, us than a sermon preached twenty miles off. I 
admit that they are very entertaining as a re- 
ereation; and that they may also keep a man 

t from the public house, and enlarge his mind; 
and in these and other respects be very ser- 

| yiceable; and I would not quarrel with the 
tile of “useful knowledge” applied to such 
things, if [ did not see a disposition among 
some of my neighbours to suppose that other 
knowledge must therefore be useless—particu- 
larly a knowledge of the Bible, and every 
thing that respects the soul and eternity—just 
as you hear some men speak of “the useful 
classes,” as if no person were of any value in 
society who does not earn his living by manual 
labour. But why should not even parsons be 
reckoned among the useful classes? I am sure 
our clergyman has been of more use to me and 
my family, both in body and soul, than if he 
had taught us the names of all the parrots and 
monkeys in the Zo5logical Gardens; and that 
his religious tracts on our shelves, and his 
broad-sheets with very respectable pictures on 
our walls, have done more to make us wise, 
industrious, religious, and happy, than the 
most useful wood-cuts of the Seven Wonders 
of the World, and the history and representa- 
tion of both the giants in Guildhall to boot. 

I think, sir, you will see, upon reflection, 
that deception lurks under such exclusive 
titles. Why, are not Tract and Bible societies 
“useful knowledge” societies? I can hardly 
persuade myself that the assumption of such 
an epithet in relation to things merely tempo- 
ral, is not meant as an indirect slight to things 
spiritual and eternal. Had it been said, ‘ secu- 
lar’ knowledge, or ‘physical,’ or ‘scientific,’ 
or ‘literary’ knowledge, it would have been 
very proper; but to call that knowledge ex- 
clusively “useful,” which leaves out all that 
is useful to the soul and beyond the grave, is 
a perversion of terms which I cannot but think 
asymptom of the religious scepticism of these 
our unhappy days, Is it of no use to know 
how to get to heaven? I am the more anxious 
tohave the subject considered, because some 

Museum.—Vol. XXII. 
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of my neighbours tell me that Mr. Hume, or 
some other great man, intends to get a system 
of national education constructed upon the 
“useful-knowledge” principle. Let us, before 
we begin upon this plan, really understand 
what useful knowledge is, especially to those 
whose time for reading is very limited. The 
Bible says, that “the fear of the Lord is wis- 
dom; and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing.” Might it not be worth inquiring whether 
this is true? 
A Rustic Christian Observer. 
——— 


From Ireland’s Hogarth Illustrated. 
MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE. 
[Engraved by W. Keenan, after Hogarth. | 


“ While the proud Earl of Roilo’s royal race, 
“ Points to the peers his pompous parchment grace; 
“ Builds all his honours on a noble name, 
“ And on his father’s deeds depends for fame ; 
“ The wary citizen, with heedful eye, 
“Inspects what’s settled on posterity ; 
“ Pours out the pelf by rigid avarice pil’d, 
“To gain an empty title for his child. 
“In vain the pomp, in vain the gold, 
“ Love cannot thus be bought and sold; 
“Such sordid motives he disdains, 
“ Nor can be bound in Mammon’s chains. 
“ With cold contempt, disgust, and deadly hate, 
“ The new-made wife regards her tawdry mate ; 
“ Her mate, Warcissus-like, with eager gaze, 
“ Eyes those fine features which his glass displays, 
“In his own person centres all his pride, 
“ And as his bride loves him, he loves his pride.” 


It has been observed that woman, among 
savages, is a beast of burthen; in the East, a 
piece of furniture; and in Europe, a spoiled 
child. Under the last denomination, we may 
safely class the heroine of this history. She 
has all the pouting humours of a boarding- 
school girl. This alliance originated in her 
father wishing to aggrandize his family, and 
the sire of the viscount wishing to clear his 
estate. These purposes answered, the two 
patriarchs troubled themselves no farther. As 
to a similarity of disposition, or an union of 
hearts, the nobleman considered it as too vul- 
gar an idea for a man of rank, and in the citi- 
zen’s ledger of happiness, there were no such 
items. Their different dispositions are strongly 
marked by the different objects which engage 
their attention. 

The portly nobleman, with the conscious 
dignity of high birth, displays his genealogical 
tree, the root of which is, William Duke of 
Normandy, and conqueror of England. The 
valour of his great progenitor, and the various 
merits of the collateral branches which dig- 
nify his pedigree, he considers as united in hrs 
own person, and therefore looks upon an alli- 
ance with his son, as the acme of honour, the 
apex of exaltation. While he is thus glorying 
in the dust which once compounded his an- 
cestors, the prudent citizen, who in return for 
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it, has parted with dust of a much more weighty 
and useful description, paying no regard to this 
heraldical blazonry, devotes his whole atten- 
tion to the marriage settlement. The whole 
soul of this haughty and supercilious peer is 
absorbed in the contemplation of his ancient 
and illustrious ancestry. Very different ideas 
engage the mind of the worshipful sheriff; re- 
gardless of the past, and considering the pre- 
sent as merely introductory to the future, he 
calculates what provision there will be for a 
young family. Wholly engrossed by their fa- 
vourite reflections, neither of these sagacious 
personages regard the new married pair as 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. To do 
the viscount justice, he seems as indiflerent 
as either of them. He is married,—and his 
dress and demeanour prove him in love,—in 
love with himself. From his young bride he 
turns away, for the superior gratification of 
contemplating his own face: gazing in the 
mirror with delight, and in an affected style 
displaying his gold snuff-box and glittering 
ring, he is quite an husband a-la-mode. The 
lady is very well disposed to retaliate: play- 
ing with her wedding-ring, she repays this 
chilling coldness with sullen contempt; her 
heart is not worth her husband’s attention. 
The two pointers in a corner, chained to- 
gether against their inclinations, are good em- 
blems of the ceremony which has lately passed. 
The ceiling of this magnificent apartment 
is decorated with a painting of Pharaoh and 
his host drowned in the Red Sea. To delineate 
the ocean on a ceiling, is as strong an example 
of the taste of the projector, as the large por- 
trait is of the taste of the painter. This flutter- 
ing hero is probably intended for one of the 
peer’s high born ancestors. He is invested 
with the golden fleece, and some other foreign 
orders. To give him still greater dignity, he 
is in the character of Jupiter; and while one 
hand holds up his ample robe, the other grasps 
a thunder-bo]t. A comet is taking its rapid 
course over his head, and in one corner of the 
picture two of the family of Boreas are intro- 
duced very judiciously blowing contrary ways. 
To some such supernatural cause we must at- 
tribute the drapery, and long peruke flying in 
opposite directions. Immediately behind him 
is a cannon, represented in the moment of ex- 
plosion; and, to leave the spectator no doubt 
of its being intended for serious business, and 
not asa mere feu de joye, the ball is seen in 
its progress. All this, it must be acknowledged, 
is ridiculous enough, but it is not an iofa more 
absurd than are many of the French portraits 
which we have seen, and which Mr. Hogarth 
evidently intended to burlesque by this parody.* 





* Some of the portraits of Louis X V_ are qui‘e as ab 
surd. Weare told that he once sent to Rome, for Poussin. 
to paint him in the character of Jupiter. ‘This great artis! 
obeyed the summons, and prepared his canvass and co 
when, to his extreme astonishmen:, the monareh 
informed him, that although he was to be delineated as th: 
re we-ertative of Jove, eteguette did not permit bim to ap 
pear wi:lout his major peruque, and lic m ist, consequent 
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ors ; 
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The painters have mistaken extravagance for 
spirit, and violence for freedom. Fine ag are 
many of their engravings, they frequently give 
us lines that more resemble the flourishes ofa 
writing-master, than the free strokes of an 
artist. 

The next painting represents Golich slain 
by David ; he is recumbent on the earth, and 
in truth appears to cover many a rood, Be. 
neath it is the merciful Judith: one hand 
grasps the sword with which she decolated 
Holofernes, and the other rests upon his bleed. 
ing head. The adjoining picture is a view of 
St. Sebastian pierced with arrows. On the 
other side of the room is Prometheus and the 
vulture ; that beneath it represents Cain slay- 
ing Abel. St. Laurence upon the gridiron, is 
placed under a painting of /erod’s cruelty. 
As the ornament of a chandelier, over the 
sopha on which are the bride and groom, isa 
relievo of a Medusa’s head. This, and the 
rest of these agreeable representations, may 
possibly have some covert allusions, but to me 
they are not obvious. Allegory was not Mr, 
Hogarth’s forte, neither was it often his prac. 
tice. His principal meaning, I believe, was to 
ridicule the bad taste of those purchasers who 
could prefer these barbarous delineations to his 
own paintings. For most of those pictures 
which were baptized by the names of the old 
masters he had a sovereign contempt, and 
gladly seized every opportunity which pre 
sented itself to satirize their absurdities, 

The self-important haughtiness of the noble 
owner of this mansion, is displayed upon al- 
most every piece of his furniture. The coro 
net glitters not only upon the canopy, but the 
crutches, is mounted upon the frame of the 
mirror, and maiked upon the side of the 
pointer. 

One of Mr. Hogarth’s illustrators observes, 
that “Among such little circumstances as 
“might eseape the notice of a careless spec- 
“tator, is the thief in the candle, emblematical 
“of the mortgage on his lordship's estate.”— 
As the mortgage appears to have been paid off, 
one thinks the thief’ might have been spared. 
The artist might, however, mean to show that 
his lordship’s estate was run to waste, by the 
negligence and extravagance of the proprietor. 

The same gentleman very properly remarks, 
that the unfinished edifice seems at a stand for 
want of money, no workmen appearing on the 
scaffolds, or near them. He adds, that a num- 
ber of figures which are before the building, 
were designed by the artist to represent the 
lazy vermin of his lordship’s hall, who, having 
nothing else to do, are sitting on the blocks of 
stone, or staring at the building. I have some 
doubts about this exp!anation. His lordship’s 
servants, I dare say, are as idle as those of any 
other nobleman; but they would hardly choose 





ly, he so painted. Ponssin not being able to conceive any 
way of giving appropriate dignity to the thunderer of Olym- 
pus with this flowing appendage, declined beginuing the 
picture, and returned to Rome without making his conse 





Stuart’s Th®ee Years in North America. 


their lounging-place to be directly under their 
master’s window, and immediately in his sight. 
From a carriage which appears to be driving 
under an arch-way, from the eagerness with 
which some of the figures seem to contemplate 
the building, and from the air and dress of all 
of them, except one servant with a portman- 
veau, | am inclined to think this company Is 
made up of a party come to see the progress 
of the new house. 

The characters in this print are admirably 
marked. Nothing can be better contrasted 
than the calculating, cauttous countenance of 
the sheriff, and the haughty, overbearing air 
of the peer. ‘To this may be added, the stare 
of the serveant, 
an edifice, and the cunning craft of the usurer 
delivering ap the mortgage 

This pl ite Was envuravec 
published Aj ril 1, 17-40. 
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Ar lencth a British traveller has returned |scribed were undertaken. 
returned: let him not again be permitted to 
At length we have a full, a fair,] wander without public credentials. 


from the United States, who ought to have 


gone there. 
a deliberate account of that great country: not 
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and self-importance, but the modest promi- 
nence which zeal for a good cause, joined with 
moral energy, always gives—that brought up- 
on him the attacks of a most rancorous and 
unsparing party,—the old Tories of Scotland ; 
who, at one time, had it not been for such 
men as Mr. Stuart, would in that country 
have trampled both liberty and liberals under 
foot. It was but a wretched copy of verses 
that brought about the meeting between Mr. 
Stuart and Sir Alexander Boswell, which 
ended so futally to the latter: but it had been 


|}found absolutely necessary to make a stand 


against the virulence of men who in their fury 
spared neither private nor public fame. This 
duel wasa bitter necessity ; but for Mr. Stuart 
it had the advantage of proving him, by means 
lof overwhelming testimony, in possession of 
jone of the noblest characters in the country. 
Subsequent to his trial and most honourable 
acquittal, the vast changes in the value of 
land, in which, like many others, Mr. Stuart 
was deceived, produced a change in his for- 
jtunes; and it seems to have been with some 
view of transferring his residence froin Great 
Britain to America that the travels herein de- 
He has, however, 





Shame 
that such a man should be allowed to leave a 
country which his exertions have so largely 


aeulogy; not in any respect rhetorical, or | 
etical ; sparing of epithets, but copious in facts; | contributed to put in the way of good govern- 
giving character by actions, describing by a}ment! shame that such a man should depart 
report of occurrences, jtoseek a foreign home, and leave others to 

Both by reason and experience it would ap- | reaptie harvest he toiled so industriously tosow ! 
pear, that the duly accomplished traveller in| Do knowledge and talents, joined with atation, 
North America must be no common man: his} habits of business, and known firmness—and 
qualifications are peculiarc—most peculiar for | energy combined with mildness, temper, and 
ao Englishman. Ife must be thoroughly ra-|diseretion—so abound among us, that we should 
tional and unprejudiced on the great subi cts|permit them to drift from our shore? More 


of goverument and tnanners: he 
discarded the comuion aristocratic 
his native land, arising from the great diffe- 
reuce that exists at home between man and 
man: in a country devoted to discussion, he 
must be able to reason calmly and clearly: 
amongst a people greedy of iniurination, he 
Must have some to give: in a state devoted to 
affairs, he should have some knowledge of bu- 
Siness, and more partic ularly of agriculture, 
necessarily the grand business of a nation oc- 
cupying a territory of enormous and indefinite 
extent. On the very face of his book, the au- 
thor of this work is the man thus predicated ; 
on other grounds, the same conclusion might 
have been come to. The name is not one un- 
known in Scotland. 
Stuart was a representative and supporter of 
liberal principles in Scotland, when it was no 
holyday work to keep the sacred fire of liberty 
alight. Where any thing was to be done, 
there was he; when any thing was to be said, 
he was in his place ; and all that energy, cou- 
rage, perseverance, and talent could effect, 
was ellected by him. It was his prominence 
4 the ranks—not the busy bustliag of vanity 


habits of 
tl 


For many years Mr.) 
‘!the period between these dates, he travelled 


must have | especially Is it culpable in those who have the 


power to correct and yet neglect an evil of 
this kind, for they cannot plead ignorance. 
These deeds have not been done in darkness: 
there are those who hold their heads high in his 
majesty’s councils, who cannot pretend not to 
be well acquainted with them—and who, if it 
were not the cowardly plan to buy off enemies 
rather than reward veteran friends, would 
know how to benefit the country while they 
discharged a debt of almost personal gratitude, 
and vindicated the good old cause of genuine 
liberal principles. 

But to our book. 

Mr. Stuart left England for the United 
States in July, 1828, and sailed from New 
York on his return in April, 1831. During 


and resided in almost every part of the Union 
—at least all in which his countrymen are 
most likely to be interested. From New York 
he proceeded up the Hudson to Niagara ; 
thence into the Canadas; on his return, he 
crossed New England to Boston; afterwards 
he visited the Eastern and Southern states ; 
from New Orleans proceeding up the Missis- 
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sippi to Louisville, visiting the Illinois and In- 
diana states, crossing thence the Alleghany 
Mountains, and returning through Washington. 
This is the merest outline of the route, and does 
not include any of the numerous excursions 
and deviations which the author made for the 
purpose of more accurately informing himself 
of the state of the country. Mr. Stuart’s fa- 
miliarity with rural affairs, makes his reports 
on the I}linois and other Western states in the 
Valley of the Mississippi of peculiar value. 
Indeed, the chapter on Illinois ought to be 
pointed out as containing indispensable infor- 
mation, not to be procured elsewhere, to all 
who are thinking of emigration. The report 
on the great Prairie countries is full of inte- 
rest, and even of novelty. Mr. Stuart visited 
all the new settlements of the emigrants ; and 
his account will be not a little gratifying to 
the friends of those who have gone out, and 
not a little encouraging to those who propose 
to follow them. 

Mr. Stuart mixed with all classes, freely 
and pleasantly; was always well received ; 
and seems in most cases to have separated 
with regret from his American friends, after 
a mutual interchange of good offices and solid 
information. Mr. Stuart does not omit to no- 
tice the difference existing in the manners of 
the two countries, or to censure practices 
which he'disapproves, when such occur: this, 
however, is but rare, for Mr. Stuart, like other 
sensible persons, knows that habits and man- 
ners are as naturally the growth of circum- 
stances as vegetation is the modified produc- 
tion of the soil and the climate. Looking, 
therefore, upon this extraordinary people with 
a mind perfectly free from prejudice, and a dis- 
position rather to discriminate than censure, 
we are not to be surprised that the effect of 
Mr. Stuart’s work is far more favourable to 
the Americans than any account hitherto pub- 
lished. The favour, however, is not shown in 
praise, but rather in the direction taken by 
Mr. Stuart’s observations; being neither idie, 
ignorant, nor ill-natured, he has neither laid 
himself out to listen to foolish boasts, nor ex- 
posed himself to the provocation of insulting 
comparisons, by an exhibition of contempt or 
an ostentation of a difference of habits of think- 
ing and acting: he has looked to the doings 
of the Americans rather than their sayings; 
and having something to converse about, these 
sayings are of a very different character from 
the reports of other less qualified travellers. 
Neither was Mr. Stuart terrified by the bug- 
bear democracy: he could look the tremen- 
dous majesty of the people in the face, and not 
be either abashed or alarmed. 

There are no theories in this work—no 
scenes—no satire: it is not a series of contro- 
versial dialogues, flavoured with spite and 
prejudice, like Captain Hall’s work, nor a 
mere libel, like Mrs. Trollope’s: it is a mass 
of facts and observations, with such a commen- 
tary on them as good sense would dictate, or 


their nature render necessary to their bei 
thoroughly understood and applied. Mr. Sty. 
art has been careful as well as curious in ge. 
lecting those little circumstances, and those 
floating documents, whether in newspapers op 
other publications, which indicate the state of 
a country, like straws thrown up to show the 
direction of the wind. This work is ye 
abundant in those little extracts and selec. 
tions which often, in three lines, tell us ag 
much as a traveller could in a page. 

The form of the book is the lively and real 
form of the diary. The notes have all the 
fulness and freshness of immediate impressions 
upon them: they appear to have been taken 
on the spot, though subsequently to have up 
dergone a careful revision. 

The description of the state of slaves ang 
slavery, in the Southern states of the Union, 
will be read with shame by every American 
citizen. This horrible anomaly in a perfectly 
free country, is painted by Mr. Stuart in more 
vivid colours than by any previous traveller; 
chiefly, we presume, because he saw more of 
it. It must always be remembered, that Mr. 
Stuart is not a hasty traveller, solely anxious 
to get back: he is an observer in motion. 

Some of Mr. Stuart’s anecdotes of slavery 
will be found mixed up in his account of 
Charleston ; which, as it has a peculiar inte- 
rest at this moment, we shall partly extract: 

“J had heard on the way to Charleston, that 
this was the week of the Charleston zaces; 
and | was therefore not much surprised when 
[ found that I could not be accommodated at 
the Carolina Cofleehouse, kept by Stewart, or 
at Jones’s Hotel, which I had been desired first 
totry. From thence I went to Planter’s Ho 
tel. On my mentioning that I required a 
room for myself, the landlady protested that 
the house was so full that it was impossible to 
let me have one. I pressed my suit, however, 
so long and so earnestly, that she at last be- 
came propitious, and told Mr. Street, her hus 
band, who happened to come in at the mo 
ment, what she had done, but that she was 
persuaded that I was at leasta colonel. J got 
possession of a small apartment; and after the 
races were over, | was comfortably enough 
accommodated, 

“ The ordinary at this hotel was very good. 
It being the race week, the table was full, and 
there were several ladies. The dinner con- 
sisted of turtle-soup, fish, and abundance of 
food. Mrs. Street sat at the head of the table, 
and her husband at the foot. I lost no time 
in walking about the town, which is as diffe- 
rent as possible from any of the American ci- 
ties I have yet seen. The population is some- 
what above 30,000. The fine houses are very 
large, many of them enclosed dike the great 
hotels in Paris, and all of them covered with 
verandas, and situated in gardens neatly dress- 
ed, and at this season not only adorned with 
the fairest evergreen shrubs, but with a great 





variety of beautiful roses, jonquils, and sum- 
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met flowers. On the other hand, many of the 
streets, though not all of them, were dirty and 
unpaved, and the houses in some parts of the 
town had a filthy appearance. It was at once 
obvious, from the style of the town, and the 
appearance of the people, many of them but 
meanly apparelled, and from the great num- 
ber of coloured people, that I was now ina 
state where there wasa far greater inequality 
ofcondition than in the American cities which 
[had yet seen, and that I was in a slave-hold- 
ing state. In fact, the coloured population is 
greater than the white population in the state 
of South Carolina. The churches and public 
buildings are handsome, especially St. Mi- 
chael’s church, with its steeple 168 feet high. 
The post-office is a large, handsome building. 
All the finest buildines here were erected 
previous to the Revolution. ‘There are many 
charitable institutions, among which the Or 
han Asylum stands in the first rank. 

« The situation of Charleston, which is with- 
in seven miles of the occan, is a good deal 
like that of New York. 

“It stands upon a piece of land projecting 
into the bay, at the confluence of the Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, and has a deep and safe 
harbour. Ships drawing twenty feet of water 
pass the bar. I went to the theatre on the 
evening I arrive:! at Charleston. It isa clean- 
looking house both withont and within,—par- 
ticularly within. I was surprised to see it so 
ill @itended, especially in the race week. 
When I returned to the hotel in the evening, 
I found the streets totally deserted. I hardly 
met a person of whom I] could ask my way 
home. This is owing to a reculation, which 
requires that none of the coloured people,— 
that is, about one-half of the population,—shall 
be out of their houses or residences after nine 
o'clock in the evening. On opening the hotel 
door, the male servants of the house were, I 
found, already laid down for the night in the 
passages with their clothes on. They neither 
get beds nor bedding here, and you may kick 
them or tread upon them as you come in with 
impunity. 

“On the following morning, I had a delight- 
ful walk in the city and its environs, and was 
very much confirmed in the opinion which I 
had formed at first sight. There is obviously 
agreat distinction of classes here. Some of 
the houses are worth £10,000, and are real 
palazzes, surrounded with orange trees, mag- 
nolias, palmettos, and other trees almost of a 
tropical climate. ‘The streets are lined with 
the pride of India tree. The whole appear- 
ance is far more that of a city where luxury 
abounds, than what I have previously seen in 
the United States. Early in the forenoon, I 
Went to the race-ground, which is on a piece 
ofvery fine turf, about two miles from the 


city. Many alterations in the manners of the 
people were obvious. The equipages were 
much handsomer. Coaches with coats of 
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arms were not uncommon; and there were 
several servants in livery. 

“The race was very well attended by gen- 
tlemen and by the nobility, but the number of 
ladies was comparatively small. There isa 


jockey club here, from whom the stewards of 


the races are chosen. The stewards wear 
roses of crimson riband in their breasts to dis- 
tinguish them, and top-boots and white cordu- 
roys, and seem disposed to exert their little 
brief authority to the utmost. Although there 
are constables at the starting-post to prevent 
the people from coming on the course, one of 
the stewards appeared very much to envy 
them their calling, for no sooner did a man of 
colour appear on the course, and within his 
reach, than he struck him with his herse-whip, 
No wonder that these people thirst for ven- 
geance. Here on the race-course, there were 
at least two men of colour for every white 
person, yet they were obliged to submit to 
treatment which the white man dared not even 
to have threatened to a person of his own co- 
lour. The race turned out a very good one, 
as the horses, though of no great swiftness, 
were well matched. There were four heats. 
The riders were all boys of colour. The ther- 
mometer is at present here above 70°. Isaw 
no mosquitos, but the flies are exceedingly 
troublesome, and are kept off the provisions, 
while on the table, by slaves with palmetto 
fans. Oranges, shaddock, bananas, and other 
fruits of a tropical country, are very abundant 
here. Oranges are sold for a halfpenny each. 
There is frequent communication with the 
Havannah. 

“On returning to the hotel, I found a gen- 
tleman had in my absence called for me, and 
left a note asking me to dine with him next 
day. Having written my answer accepting 
the invitation, I went to the bar-room to beg 
Mr. Street to send it by one of the boys, of 
whom there were several about the house; 
but he at once told me, that he could not send 
any of his slaves out of the house. The bar- 
keeper, Mr. Ferguson, from Golspie, in Sun- 
derland, North Britain, seeing my dilemma, 
offered to carry my note, and the landlord 
consented. Fereuson, however, afterwards 
told me, that the landlord had been very ill 
pleased with him for showing me so much ci- 


) vility, because he knew that his presence was 


always necessary in the bar-room. Ferguson 
at the same time told me, that the slaves were 
most cruelly treated in this house, and that 
they were never allowed to go out of it, be- 
cause, as soon as they were out of sight, they 
would infallibly make all the exertion in their 
power to ron away. Next morning, looking 
trom my window an hour before breakfast, I 
saw Mrs. Street, the landlady. give a young 
man, a servant, such a blow behind the ear, 
as made him reel; and I afterwards found 
that it was her daily and hourly practice 
to beat her servants, male and female, either 
3B2 
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with her fist, or with a thong made of cow-|ner here, and although not so dry as in the 
hide. Northern states, is very inferior to the wild 
“TI dined with a large party this day in a|venison of Scotland, or even to a good leg of 
very handsome house of some antiquity, the | Scotch Highland mutton. 
rooms fitted up with figured wainscot mthe| “Dr. Tidyman had four livery servants, of 
the old English style. T'wenty persons sat}course slaves, who, by their obvious attach 
down at dinner at about half-past four o’clock. | ment to him and his family, and the alacrity 
We had a most abundant feast, of which |} with which they attended to every instruction 
mention the particulars merely to show the|that was given them, showed their sense of the 
style of such a dinner here. It was attended | kindness with which they were treated, 
by an upper servant and three servantsin live-} “ Dr. Tidyman, in a late publication, relat. 
ry, all of course slaves. The table was cover-|ing chiefly to the establishment of the recent 
ed with turtle-soup, fish, venison, boiled mut- | tariff, states the expense of providing clothing, 
ton, roast turkey, boiled turkey, a ham, two/|food, &c., for a slave, ona well-managed plan. 
boiled salted tongues, two tame ducks, two|tation, to be about thirty-five dollars per an. 
wild ducks, some dressed dishes, boiled rice,|num. He also states the amount of the wages 
hominie, potatoes, cauliflower, salad, &c. The jof a labourer, a white man, in the United 
whole of this dinner was placed on the table |States, to be three times as great as in Ey 
at once before we sat down. When it was/rope. Now, supposing the price of a slave to 
removed, a complete course of pastry and pud- | be 400 dollars, and 40 dollars a year’s interest 
dings succeeded, and then a most excellent}at 10 per cent. on his price, the prodigious 
dessert of oranges, shaddocks, and a variety of |saving of employing slaves is obvious. The 
West India fruits, with iced cream in profu-| wages of a white man cannot be reckoned at 
sion. The liquids consisted of Champagne, |less than 500 or 600 dollars. Dr. 'Tidyman 
Madeira, sherry, port, claret, porter, lemonade, |mentions that, with kind masters, the condi. 
&c. The ladies left the table soon after the |tion of slaves is rendered as happy as a state 
dessert appeared, and the gentlemen broke off of slavery can admit of. This is unquestiona- 
one by one, and always went out by the outer |bly true. Indeed I myself have seen instances 
passage, and not by the stair to the drawing-|of quite as strong, if not stronger attachment, 
room; from-which, and from coffee not being |on the part ofa slave, than I ever saw on the 
announced, I presumed that it was not under-| part of a white man to his master,—but the 
stood that the dinner party were expected | master may, at pleasure, be guilty of abuse of 
again in the drawing-room. I took my leave | power to his slave; and it is quite nofiious 
before eight o'clock, when only three or four|in the Southern parts of America, that even 
of the party remained. the greatest slave-proprietors, whose interest 
“ Dr. Tidyman, of Charleston, to whom I |ought to lead them to treat their slaves well, 
had been made known by Colonel Burn, was/|treat them the worst. I could easily refer te 
at great pains to show me the objects worthy |many instances. One, however, is so well 
a stranger’s attention here, although my visit| known, that there is no impropriety in men 
happened to be at a time not very convenient | tioning it, viz.—that of General Hampton, one 
for him. He could not see me at first when I |of the greatest, if not the very greatest, slave 
called, but he applied to one of his friends] proprietor in the United States, a South Caro 
within an hour or two afterwards to take me ||linian, with, however, the chief part of his pro 
to the race, and. who came to the hotel for me perty situated in Louisiana. He not only mal- 
in his carriage. He took me to his seat in St. | treats his slaves, but stints them in food, over 
Michael’s Church on the following Sunday | works them, and keeps them almost naked. I 
forenoon. This is a very handsome church, of have seen more than one of his overseers whose 
the Episcopalian persuasion, with as respecta-| representations gave a dreadful account of the 
ble and genteel-looking a congregation as one | state of slavery on his plantations, and who left 
would see anywhere in Britain. I afterwards hisservice because they would no longer assistin 
went to his house, where I met many of the | the cruel punishments inflicted upon his slaves; 
principal inhabitants of the city. It seemed to| but I do not mention such a fact as this merely 
be the fashion for them.to come ®ra few mi-|on such authority. Genera! Hampton's con- 
nutes on a Sunday forenoon to drink a glass of'| duct towards his slaves is matter of notoriety. 
wine and take a bitrof cake. The custom| Dr. Tidyman has a large plantation; his 
seems to be the same here as in the Northern |overseer’s salary is 1,000 dollars a year. 
parts of the United States, that when twogen-| “Dr. Tidvman carried me round the env 
tlemen are introduced to each other, they rons of Charleston in his carriage, to the Or- 
shake hands. I have found this custom to be} phan Hospital, in the front of which is a ste 
universal in every part of the United States, |tue of the creat Lord Chatham, who was just 
instead of the formal bow in Great Britain. | ly popular in this country on account of his 
The persons made acquainted with eachother opr sition tothe war with the Colonies. The 
uniformly shake hands. I afterwards again} whole hospital is clean and well kept. The 
and again partook of Dr. Tidyman’s hospitality. top of the hospital affords the best view which 
His dinner was very much in the English|there is of the -city and neighbourhood of 
style. Venison is on the table at every din-| Charleston, and of the bay and adjoining rivers. 
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«Dr. Tidyman also took me toa rice-mill, | they are immediately confined in jail, till the 
the whole arrangements of which are very vessel is ready again to proceed to sea,—the 
conveniently and beautifully managed. The} captain paying the expenses of their detention. 

ess is shown,—beginning with the con-}It is now contrary to law that even free per- 
yeyance of the rice from the schooner into the sons of colour should be educated; they are 
cart, until it is ground and ready for packing. | incompetent witnesses in any case where the 

«There is at Charleston a guard of soldiers,| rights of white persons are concerned; and 
who patrol the city during the night. their trials are conducted by a justice of the 

«During part of the summer months, so dan-| peace and freeholders, without the benefit of a 

rous a fever prevails here, that a great part} jury. So far as respects the slaves, they are 
of the inhabitants leave the city; many of them/even still in a worse situation ; for, though 

oto anisland in the bay, called Sullivan’s| their evidence is in no case admissible against 
and: others go to the mountains or hilly|the whites, the affirmation of free persons of 

of South Carolina, which is quite healthy ;| colour, or their fellow-slaves, is received 
and many emigrate to the north, to the Sara- against them. I was placed in a situation at 
toga Springs, or the neighbouring states. Dr.| Charleston which gave me too frequently op- 
Tidyman and his family go regularly to the] portunities to witness the effeets of slavery in 
yicinity of Philadelphia. _|its most aggravated state. Mrs. Street treat- 

*] took a long drive on the 4th March, in| ed all the servants in the house in the most bar- 
an open carriage, to see the country in the| baronsmanner; and this, although she knew that 
neighbourhood of Charleston, great part of| Stewart, the hotel-keeper here, had lately near- 
which is of very sandy soil. The roads are| ly lost his life by maltreatinga slave. He beat 
jn some places very bad, owing to the great|his cook, who was a stout fellow, until he 
weight of the wagons bringing cotton to be| could no longer support it. He rose upon his 
shipped at Charleston. The scenery here} master, and in his turn gave him such a beat- 
would be very tame, if it were not for the fine| ing that it had nearly cost him his life; the 
rivers on both hands; but the inland part of| cook immediately left the house, ran off, and 
South Carolina is in many places mountainous,| was never afterwards heard of,—it was sup- 
and very beautiful. posed that he had drowned himself. Not a 

“There is a considerable extent of country |day, however, passed without my hearing of 
from eight to eighteen feet high; and the sum-| Mrs. Street whipping and ill using her unfor- 
mits of some of the spurs of the Alleghanies,|tunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of 
whieh project into this state, are between) the female slaves had disobliged her, she beat 
3,000 and 4,000 feet above the sea. The Ta-| her until her own strength was exhausted, and 
ble Mountain, a rock of granite naked on three} then insisted on the bar-keeper, Mr. Ferguson, 
sides for 1,100 feet above its base, and between| proceeding to inflict the remainder of the pur 
3,000 and 4,000 feet above the sea, is the|nishment. Mrs. Street in the mean time took 
highest of the mountains. A great many ofjher place in the bar-room. She instructed 
the finest trees in the neighbourhood of Charles-| him to lay on the whip severely in an adjoin- 
ton, and especially evergreen oaks, are cover-|ing room. His nature was repugnant to the 
ed with a long pendulous moss (T'i/landsia| execution of the duty which was imposed on 
usneoides,) wherever the neighbouring ground| him. He gave a wink to the girl, who under- 
is moist: when properly prepared, it is used | stood it, and bellowed lustily, while he made 
in stuffing mattresses. Cattle are fond of it} the whip crack on the walls of the room. Mrs. 
before the grass springs. This moss is inju-| Street expressed herself to be quite satisfied 
rious to the trees to which it attaches itself.| with the way in which Ferguson had execut- 
It robs them of nourishment, and prevents] ed her instructions; but, unfortunately for him, 
them from receiving the heat of the sun. his lenity to the girl became known in the 

“ My driver was a free man of colour. He house, and the subject of merriment, and was 
gave a frightful account of the treatment to| one of the reasons for his dismissa] before I 
which he and all the people of colour, whether] left the house; but I did not know of the most 
free or slaves, are subject in this state. He|atrocious of all the proceedings of this cruel 
had been accustomed formerly to go every} weman until the very day that I quitted the 
season to the state of New York during the| house. I had put up my clothes in my port- 
period when, owing to the inhabitants leaving} manteau, when I was about to set out, but 
the city, business was almost at a stand ; but,| finding it was rather too full, I had difficulty 
by an act passed a few years ago, it is declar-|in getting it closed to allow me to lock it; I 
ed that a free person ‘of colour leaving the| therefore told one of the boys to sen? me one 
state, though merely crossing the boundary, of the stoutest of the men to assist me. A 
shall never be allowed to return: and as this| great robust fellow soon afterwards appeared, 
person driving me has a wife and family, he| whom I found to be the cook, with tears in his 
feels himself really and truly a prisoner in the|eyes; I asked him what was the matter? He 
state of South Carolina. The same law de-|told me, that just at the time when the boy 
clares, that it shall not be lawful for free per-| called for him, he had got so sharp a blow on 
sons of colour to come from another state into| the cheek-bone, frown this devil in petticoats; 
this If they should be brought in a vessel,|as had unmanned him for the moment. Upon 
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my expressing commiseration for him, he said 
he viewed this as nothing, but that he was 
leading a life of terrible suffering ; that about 
two years had elapsed since he and his wife, 
with his twochildren, had been exposed in the 
ublic market at Charleston for sale,—that he 
had been purchased by Mr. Street,—that his 
wife and children had been purchased by a dif- 
ferent person; and that, though he was living 
in the same town with them, he never was 
allowed to see them; he would be beaten 
within an“ace of his life if he ventured to go to 
the corner of the street. - Wherever the least 
symptom of rebellion or insubordination appears 
at Charleston on the part of a slave, the mas- 
ter sends the slave to the jail, where he is 
whipped or beaten as the master desires. The 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, in his Travels, men- 
tions that he visited this jail in December, 
1825; that the “black overseers go about 
everywhere armed with cow-hides; that inthe 
basement story there is an apparatus upon 
which the negroes, by order of the police, or 
at the request of the masters, are flogged ; that 
the machine consists of a sort of crane, on 
which a cord with two nooses runs over pul- 
leys; the nooses are made fast to the hands 
of the slave and drawn up, while the feet are 
bound tight to a plank; that the body is 
stretched out as much as possible,—and thus 
the miserable creature receives the exact num- 
ber of lashes as counted off. The public sale 
of slaves in the market place at Charleston 
occurs frequently. [| was present at two sales 
where, especially at one of them, the misera- 
ble creatures were in tears on account of their 
being separated from their relations and 
friends. At one of them, a young woman of 
sixteen or seventeen was separated from her 
father and mother, and all her relations, and 
every one she had formerly known. ‘This not 
unfrequently happens, although I was told and 
believe that there isa general wish to keep 
relations together where it can be done.” 

Our next extract contains an interesting 
discussion of the complaints of a Mr. Patnuirs, 
a British settler in the Illinois, who was dis- 
satisfied because he liad no gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood— 

« After breakfast I paid a visit to Mr. Phillips, 
who has a very fine plantation, the best in the 
neighbourhood, about a mile from the town. 
Mr. Phillips isan Englishman, and was con- 
tractor for the mail-coach establishment in Ed- 
inburgh, in Scotland, where he made a fortune. 
His farm is of excellent soil, beautifully situ- 
ated, commanding a delighttul view. He told 
me, that, literally, his hogs were fed with 
peaches and apples. In short, he is living as 
the proprietor of a place so comfortable in ap- 
pearance in all respects, and so much improved 
in the British sense of the term, that, if it were 
in Scotland, it would be envied by many ; but 
he is obviously not altogether satisfied with 
his situation on some accounts, which, I think, 
I may perhaps be able, in consequence of the 
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conversation I had with him, to understand, and 
to explain better than he could do himself 
First of all, he has committed an error into 
which British emigrants, who come out here 
with their pockets full of money, very generally 
fall, viz. that of laying out a large sum of mon 
in improving and beautifying his land in the 
British style. Such improvements yield no 
adequate return in this country, even upon a 
sale. The price of labour is high in this coup. 
try; the value of produce is low. I am not, 
therefore, at all surprised that Mr. Phillips feels 
chagrined on account of his having laid out hig 
money unprofitably ; but he is wealthy, and thig 
circumstance is obviously not that which an 
noys him most. His complaint is, that he has 
not a gentleman in his neighbourhood to asso 
ciate with. 

To explain what, I presume, Mr. Phillips 
means by this expression, I must premise, that 
Mr. Phillips, at the period of his emigration to 
the United States, was in the possession ofa 
competence at home of his own acquisition, and 
in the enjoyment of every comfort in that walk 
of life in which Providence had east his lot, 
His occupation must have led him to be chiefly 
engaged in transactions with farmers, innkeep 
ers, and persons following his own business, 
People pursuing what was his professional oc 
cupation lead a varied, bustling lite. They 
generally keep a mercantile inn or hotel, and 
much of their time is occupied in attending to 
it, and to their numerous servants and coach- 
men, and in the purchases of carriages and 
horses, and of food for the latter ; but, notwith- 
standing the number of their occupations, they 
in general contrive to find time for the enjoy- 
ment of what they consider the comforts of life, 
and also for amusement. They seldom con- 
clude a transaction, or make a bargain of im- 
portance, without the parties engaged in it 
eating and drinking together ; and if a friend 
or two are in the way, they are asked to par- 
take, and an hour, or two, or three, are spent 
over a bottle or two of wine, or a jug of spirits 
and water. If the bargain is one of great mo 
ment, or to last for a period of years, a distant 
day is named, in order to drink good luck toit, 
<o that the attendance of the intimate friends 
of the parties may be secured to an entertain 
ment not exactly in the ‘ pot luck’ style. Family 
dinners, too, among the friends and relations of 
people in this class of life in Britain are quite 
common ; and the whole afternoon is, on such 
occasions, pretty generally spent happily to 
gether in convivial conversation, and an ap 
proach to jollification. 

“Now Mr. Phillips has thought fit to put 
himself down in a very beautiful, but still very 
thinly peopled, district of the Western country 
of America; and I have no doubt that he be 
lieves what he says,—that he has not a gentle 
man to associate with; because his idea of 4 
gentleman is that of a person who will eatand 
drink with him, and spend his time with bim 
according to his previous modes and habits of 
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life, and who would be what Mr. Phillips would| free of duty—and that he would be at once 
consider on friendly and social terms with him. | liberated from the payment of that direct tax- 
«Americans would very probably, I suspect, | ation to which his property in Britain of course 
make the same complaint against him,—that| subjected him. 
he does not live as they live, eat his meals as} “Every part of this representation, if it was 
idly, sinoke his cigar, and take a little spirits made to him, is true; and Mr. Phillips is pro- 
and water, half a dozen or a dozen times, per-| prietor of a fine estate, which would be thought 
haps, in an afternoon. They have exactly the|a desirable one in any part of the world; but 
game grounds to complain of him. ___ |he does not feel at home with the people, and 
« My own impression is, that every English-| he dislikes their mode of life, which is totally 
man of Mr. Phillips’s habits and situation in|different from that to which he has become at- 
life will prefer the mode of life to which he has|tached. He misses his frequent chats with his 
heen previously accustomed ; but that is nothing | neighbours, and the companions of the first part 
tothe purpose. The Americans are so tho-} of his life; and he cares little about the enjoy- 
roughly occupied by their own business that} ments of which he is possessed in this country, 
they seldom find leisure to sit and converse|unless he can share them with his friends.— 
over their ‘ tipple’ for two or three hours at a} This is all very natural; but had Mr. Phillips 
come to this country at the age of thirty or 
thirty-five, with manners not so entirely formed 
as they seem to have been, without prejudices, 
with some such sum as 7002. or 800/., and with 
a wife and a family of half a dozen children, for 
«Jt is quite a good-humoured, but still a] whose support that sum would have availed but 
complete mistake on Mr. Phillips's part to/little at home, he might have obtained a plan- 
charge the Americans with not being geutle-|tation here, from the produce of which, if ma- 
men, because they do not choose to live as he|naged discreetly and without unnecessary ex- 
lives. The mistake is with him in conceiving] pense, he not only could have maintained his 
family well and respectably, and given his chil- 
dren excellent education, but have at once come 
into possession of every political privilege—in 
sons of various descriptions in other countries] fact, have become a country gentleman. The 
as well as in America. ‘The term gentleman | situation and status of such a family coming to 
isas well known and recognized among high-|this country are entirely altered. ‘Their pros- 
waymen and pickpockets as with the highest] pect at home is gloomy and dark: here, with 
duke in the land. No doubt their interpreta-| industry, it is bright and secure. 
tions of the termdonotagree. Butifthe most} “It is for persons of this description (no 
generally accepted defraition of the term be] matter though they have a little more money, 
admitted, that it includes all persons of good} but they must not be rich nor independent), 
education and good manners, | venture to say,jand for mechanics and labourers, that the 
without fear of contradiction from any one who| United States hold out inducements for emi- 
has had opportunities of seeing the mass of the| grants not to be found elsewhere ; but the rich, 
population of the United States,—the North | the luxurious, the man of letters, or of refined 
and the South, the East and the West,—that | habits, should never, in existing circumstances, 
that great country contains an infinitely greater think of crossing the Atlantic with a view to 
number of gentlemen than any other country | better himself by a permanent residence in the 
which exists, or ever has existed, on the face| United States. The British have far more 
ofthe earth. I am glad to be supported in this|aristocratical feelings and manners than the 
opinion by at least one late British traveller in| French, or the people of any other nation.— 
America, Mr. Ferrall, who says, “that all in} Haughtiness to their inferiors, although im- 
America are gentlemen.” : plying conduct very different from that of a 
“Mr. Phillips has, I am persuaded, other| gentleman, must, | fear, be attributed as a fault 
reasons for not being very partial to his situa-| more to individuals of rank and riches in Great 
tion in this country. His circumstances at| Britain than in any other country. The New- 
home would probably lead him to frequent fairs, | castles and Kenyons, or the Neelds of England, 
howe-markets, cattle-shows, &c. He had nojcould not fail to find the United States, and 
substitutes in this country for the pleasure|especially the Western countries, a horrible 
which he probably took in such meetings, and|country to live in. There is noclassof people 
in the society to which they led. He waseasv|there who live at all like the select, the arti- 
in his circumstances, and in the possession of| ficial class of London or of British society, who 
every comfort of life at home; and most proba-| yawn themselves out of bed at eleven or twelve 
bly he came here tempted by flattering repre- in the forenoon—pass an hour sipping their 
sentations that the money which he had made /|cofiee over the brilliant columns of the Morn- 
Would bring him a far better return in this|ing Post—who afterwards find it difficult to 
try than in Britain,—would enable him to| killtime in St. James’s Street, or in some frivo- 
% much larger estate—perhaps to keep a lous pursuit, until their ennui is in the evening 
carriage—to purchase every.article he required | relieved by a luxurious dinner, with a party, 


time: and long-continued habit leads them to 
prefer their own. mode of enjoyment,—of smo- 
king and drinking their spirits and water, not 
at one long-continued session, but now and then 
when they feel disposed. 


the term only applied to people who lived as he 
would like to live, and as he did live at home. 
This mistake is frequently committed by per- 
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accompanied and followed every day by no 
sinall quantity of wine; and whose evening 
and night is afterwards passed in the House of 
Commons (a seat in which was obtained with 
a view to the exclusive society it has hitherto 
conferred or rendered comeatable), if there is 
tobe an important division; at the opera, in 
the gambling-house, or in some house of en- 
tertainment. People born with a fortune, and 
thus making use of it,—the real fruges consu- 
mere nati of other countries,—are utterly un- 
known in. America. They would be viewed 
there as having lost their senses, and would be 
so treated. 

“ Men of science, too, and of literature, not 
a small body in England, find but few persons 
in the United States who are not engaged in 
professional business, and have not in that coun- 
try the means of resorting to great public li- 
braries, which they find in England indispensa- 
ble for their pursuits. They meet with few 
people disposed to sympathize with them in the 
objects which interest them, or to enter into 
their feelings, or to live in the way in which 
they have been accustomed to live. ‘the United 
States do not offer a desirable asylum for per- 
sons of this description, even if they are in 
straitened circumstances. It will be much 
more for their happiness to contract their style 
of living in England than to make a voyage to 
America. - 

“] do not think, however, that the same rule 
is to be applied indiscriminately to that descrip- 
tion of persons which comprehends pliysicians, 
lawyers, merchants, and clergymen. On the 
contrary, [ have met with many individuals in 
all those professions, originally fron Britain, 
who had adopted the American mode of lite, 
and were perfectly satisfied with the country 
and with the manners of the people. But it is 
universally observed, that the British have 
more difficulty in changing their mode of life, 
and especially in accommodating themselves to 
the manners of the Americans, than any other 
people. No people consider it so great a hard- 
ship to be obliged to eat or associate with those 
whom they consider to be their inferiors in 
point of station, as the British. It is, therefore, 
very hazardous for people, even of the middling 
classes, to come here unless they arrive in 
early life, and with manners still in a great de- 
gree to be formed. The slightest assumption 
of superiority over a person conceived to be 
lower werely in point of station or wealth in 
the United States, is not tolerated. Superiority 
is yielded to men of acknowledged talent alone. 
New York would be in a fever of joy were Mr. 
Clay, a man certainly of the first talents as a 
statesinan in America, though at present unem- 
ployed and in retirement, to appear there; but 
the richest man in the United States—such as 
Mr. Girard, who died lately at Philadelphia 
worth many millions—even if he appeared 
with as great a display of wealth as George the 
Fourth at his coronation, would command no 
respect or attention whatever. Men of refined 
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manners, and accustomed to the British mode | 
of living, can as little submit to such a state ¢ | 
things, as to the American style of living, the 
constant business, the hurried meal, the fre. 
quent cigar and spirits and water. There are, 
it is true, many accomplished and polished pep. 
sons in the best sense of the words in the Uni. 
ted States; but their number is infinitely 
smaller in reference to the population than in 
Great Britain. In this admission, | of Course 
neither allude nor mean to allude to that clag 
of persons whose mode of life I have already 
attempted to describe, who acquire artificial 
habits, and pass through life alike useless tg 
themselves and to the world. They are objects 
of pity in all countries. Our boasting, however, 
tnust be carried no farther than to the class of 
the highly educated, accomplished, and refined; 
for the great mass of the people in the United 
States are so much better educated, so much 
better informed, and possess so much better 
manners, so much more self-possession and ease, 
that it is absolutely Judicrous to compare the 
people of Great Britain with them in those re 
spects. 

*'l’o the poor, then, if industrious and able 
to work, the United States is the most inviting 
country that ever existed: they are sure of ob 
taining political privileges, station, and a com 
petency. No wonder, then, that the great 
people of this country, whether the old Tory 
nobility or the merest upstart, should be alike 
disposed to adhere tenaciously to things as they 
were and as they are, which give them much 
in proportion as they yield little to the massaf 
their countrymen. Mr. Ferrall has precisely 
entered into the views which [ am attempting 
to explain, when he says, that “the bigher 
classes in the United States have some of that 
high polish rubbed off, by their o¢ casional con 
tacts with their. less civilized fellow-citizens, 
but that ‘the humble classes decidedly gain 
what they lose,’ and that the general good com 
duct of the humblest persons is remarkable, 
when contrasted with that of the same classin 
Eneland.” 

Besides an immense number of factsand ob 
servations in these bulky volumes, the reader 
will find numerous mistakes and misconcep 
tions of former travellers rectified : so that, on 
the cround of the extent of the information, 
and its accuracy, the work ought to be recom 
mended not merely asa book for the instruction 
of those who stay at home, but as a guide for 
those who wish to go abroad. 

Our extracts have consumed al] the space we 
have now to spare, but the book is too rich to 
be passed over with this hasty notice. We 
shall return to it. 
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Notes by the Editor. 


From the Atheneum. 


Gossip on Laterature, Science, Art, &c. 


Mr. Banim’s Subscription—We are most 
happy to announce, that the appeal to the public 
on behalf of this distinguished man and his amia- 
ble family, has not been made in vain. Sub- 
scriptions, we hear, are coming in fast—and we 
have good hopes that something worthy of the 
country will be done on this occasion, And that 
this age will save itself from the old reproach of 
leaving men of genius to live in misery and die 
jn wretchedness, only testifying their sympathies 
by raising monuments to their memory. The 
following noblemen and gentlemen have already 
consented to act as a Committee, and Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie has kindly taken on himself the trouble- 
some office of Secretary—Lord John Russell, 
Chairman; Right Honourable Henry Ellis, J. 
Grattan, Esq. M.P., Edward L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
T, B. Macaulay, Esq. M.P., Rev. Hobart Caun- 
ter, R. Sharp, Esq. Thomas Moore, Esq. John 
Crawford, Esq., J. H. Gladstanes, Esq., Edward 
Stirling, Esq., J. Stirling, Esq., John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Esq: Wm. Jerdan, Esq., Leitch Ritchie, Esq., 
C. W. Dilke, Esq.— The Committee are to meet at 
one. o’clock on Wednesday next, at Mr. Ritchie’s, 
17, Great Coram street; and we trust they will be 
able to make a good report. In the meantime let 
us remind the public that subscriptions are re- 
ceived by Messrs. Hoare, Fleet street, and Messrs. 
Hopkinsons, Regent street. 

Mons. J. J. Ro fand, whose scientific researches 
in Egypt and Nubia during a residence there of 
twenty two years have made him known to all 
Europe, has lately arrived in this country, and 
brought with him several portfolios of the draw- 
ings with which he intends to illustrate the future 
numbers of his splendid work on those countries, 
now in course of publication. Having been fa- 
voured with a private examination of these, we 
must express our admiration and astonishment at 
the zeal and perseverance which could alone have 
sustained him through so many years of devoted 
application. His drawings, six thousand alto- 
gether, include the more interesting of the anti- 
quities of Egypt and Nubia—sketches illustra- 
tive of the customs and manners of the people— 
the natural history of the country—its quadru- 
peds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, and plants— 
all executed with admirable skill. The zoological 
specimens are accompanied by anatomical draw- 
ings made from actual dissections, and the bota- 
nical by representations of the plants in different 
stages; and they include many species hitherto 
unknown, which will be found useful in medicine, 
in art, or for human food. In the classification 
of these, M. Rifaud received the assistance of Cu- 
vier and the most distinguished French natural- 
ists. We are happy to announce, that three 
drawings will be exhibited on Friday next at the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle street, when our 
scientific friends will have an opportunity of ex- 
amining them. 

The Scott Monument.—We had great pleasure 
last week in announcing the noble example of 
liberality set by her Majesty the Queen of Spain, 
in contributing towards the erection of this monu- 
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ment. We now copy the following from the 
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Correo of the 17th December :—“ We have often 
expressed our admiration of the immortal Scot- 
tish writer, Sir Walter Scott, and have more than 
once made mention of the monument which his 
countrymen are about to raise to his memory at 
Edinburgh. It is now our pleasant duty to an- 
nounce, that her gracious Majesty has not only 
expressed her intention of contributing her<elf to 
the monument, but has authorized a voluntary 
subscription being opened in Madrid for the same 
yurpose.—It is the more agreeable to us to an- 
nounce this new proof of the protection that our 
beloved and great Maria Christina extends to lite- 
rature, as the object of it was a writer, who, un- 
like other foreigners, has always shown a high 
regard for our literature.” 

Political Squibs.—Our American friends per- 
plex us sadly upon occasions with their political 
There is humour in the following, though 
we do not pretend to understand who is referred 
to.—* Davy Croc kett’s last.—Crockett, at one of 
the President’s levees at Washington last winter, 
was offered an ice. After tasting it, he whispered 
to a gentleman near him, ‘The cream is very 
sweet, but how mortified the general would be if 
he knew it was frozen.’——The last we heard of 
Davy Crockett, was, that he had been appointed, 
by the President, to stand on the Alleghany moun- 
tains, to wring off the tail of the comet, to pre- 
vent it from burning up the earth.”—U. S. paper. 


8B Ot — 
NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


The contrast and character of the periodical 
press in England and France is well exhibited 
in the article on Journalism (p. 454) from the 
Westminster Review. As this subject is one 
of increasing importance from the growing in- 
fluence of the press in Europe, we have copied 
another comparative article trom the Examiner 
(p. 499)—and a very entertaining piece from 
the Metropolitan (p. 451) upon the present and 
past state of newspapers in London, with many 
curious particulars of their internal machinery, 
and amusing anecdotes of editors, reporters, &c. 


Poor Mrs. Trollope is reviewed by the West- 
minster, which is not likely to consider with 
favour any attack upon the good peop‘e of the 
United States. For our own part, we must 
acknowledge that the extracts from her books 
which have from time to time come into our 
way, have amused us, and have entirely failed 
to kindle a glow of patriotic indignation. 
We consider the character and stability of the 
nation as invulnerable by her attacks, or that 
if they were not, they would not be worth de- 
fending. 


We do not agree with all Miss Martineau’s 
opinions in the article on the Achievements of 
the Genius of Scott—but there has nothing 
been written by this lady which does not de- 
serve the attention of every philosophical} 
reader. 
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The article on Count Pecchio’s Travels in 
England was founded upon the original work 
published at Leghorn. It has since been trans- 
lated in London, and reprinted in the United 
States. 





We need not ask any of our young readers 
to look at “ Love at Colin Maillard,” which is 
one of the best tales we have read this year. 





The contracts between Sir Walter Scott 
and his publishers (495) will be interesting to 
all who care about literary history. 





Notwithstanding the disgusting nature of 


the exhibition, we have compiled trom several 
journals, an article (501) showing Lord Byron’s 
treachery and hollow-heartedness, as evinced 
in his conduct toward Mr. Rogers. The ma- 
lignity of his satire cannot be forgiven on ac- 
count of its virulence. 





From the Quarterly Review we publish two 
very long articles, which yet will attract even 
the light readers; we mean the articles on the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, and on Modern 
Travelling. 





The very able historical article upon M’Cul- 
loch’s edition of the Wealth of Nations, will 
not be of such general interest. ‘Those of our 
readers who consult the work merely for amuse- 
ment, must bear in mind the necessity under 
which we labour, of giving the Spirit of the 
Foreign Journals generally ; as well the more 
erudite and philosophical as the light and the 
gay. This article deserves the study of the 
historian and the statesman. ‘The remainder 
will appear in our next. 





Just as we are completing these Notes, our 
parcel for February has arrived, and we are 
glad to see that the Monthly Magazines are 
goed once more. Our next number will ac- 
cordingly be more various than the few latter 
have been. Blackwood, especially, is very 
good, as we shall show. 

The opinions concerning the Tariff, the 
President’s Message, Proclamation, &c. which 
we copy from some of the periodicals, may in- 
terest our readers of all parties. 





Stuart’s Travels in this country is the work 
of a better traveller than we have had before. 
Some of the following remarks by the editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine relate to it:— 

“ Between the maxims of the French go- 
verning powers and the English, a very re- 
markable difference exists in this, that litera- 
ture in France is a step to public employment 
and public confidence—in England, it is a step, 
but a step backwards. Aptitude, as shown in 
books, is hailed in France, and instantly ap- 
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plied; in England, it is lamented. A person 
seeking public employment in this country 
would suppress his materials for a book: in 
France, he would hasten to publish his works 
and confidently reckon upon the effect. Thig 
remark is made, as the commentator on Men 
and Things by two facts, or supposed facts; 
The first is, that Fontanier, on the publication 
of his Travels in Turkey, was immediately 
appointed consul at Trebizond, on the sole 
ground of his excellent book. This book of 
travels, which we read professionally on its 
appearance, we had occasion to recommend ag 
an able work, and as entitling its writer to 
public confidence: but how many excellent 
and similar works have been and may be pub- 
lished in this country, without attracting for 
one moment the attention of the governing 
powers, or, in other words, how much talent, 
experience, and ability are lost to the national 
advantage, because our rulers have hitherto 
proceeded on the grand principle of self-seek. 
ing alone, and in fear and trembling of the 
press. ‘The other fact we will not vouch for, 
as it reaches us but at second-hand. The most 
valuable work on the United States in the 
English language, is that just published by 
Mr. James Stuart; and yet we are told this 
work never would have seen the light had not 
the author despaired of promised public em- 
ployment. This means, that government does 
not like people who publish,—they are afraid 
of them. Mr. Stuart, therefore, with a due 
knowledge of his men, kept his book back until 
he saw family or borough interest preferred: 
then he published his excellent book—the 
book, of course, precluding all expectation, 
which it was understood had expired. 

“ Aptitude, unfortunately, has never been 
the euide of our government in their distribu- 
tion of employment, or England would have 
stood in a far different position, whether at 
home or abroad: in fact, the question has ak 
ways been, after the selection of the man, 
whether he was such as could keep up even 
the appearance of doing hisduty. If aptitude 
were the qualification of office, there is no 
better test than a man’s book—and so the 
French think. A book was pyblished lately in 
England, quite as good, and more remarkable, 
than Fontanier’s, which, in France, would have 
instantly called the author to office,—we mean 
the Turkish travels of Slade; and had we been 
in a position to pick and choose public ser 
vants, that man would have been instantly 
seized as a prize; as it is, he will probably only 
be injured by his work. As for ourselves it 
this matter, we know as little of Slade as Fon- 
tanier: we never even ‘ saw one that had seen 
them ;’ but we have had the honour of ‘ review 
ing’ their productions. 
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